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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  CARAVANSERAI. 


I  PURSUED  the  old  road  just  described,  urging  my 
horse  to  a  trot  where  I  dared  do  so,  but  often  being 
compelled — by  the  rough  construction  and  nature 
of  the  way,  and  at  times  by  my  painful  doubts  as 
to   whether  I  was   pursuing  the   right   one — to 
moderate  his  pace  to  a  walk.     Frequently,  too,  I 
had  to  dismount  and  lead  him   by  the   bridle, 
especially  at  such  parts  as  those  steps  of  wood  and 
stone  by  the  Merdven  or  Devil's  Staircase,  when 
after  passing  through  forests  of  beech  and  elm, 
walnut  and  filbert  trees,  I  found  myself  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  which  I  have  since  learned  is 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  Euxine,  and  from 
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wlience  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Caucasus 
can  be  seen  when  the  weather  is  clear.  Around 
me  were  the  mountains  of  Yaila,  rising  in  peaks 
and  cliffs  of  every  imaginable  form,  and  fragments 
of  rock  like  inverted  stalactites  started  up  here  and 
there  amidst  the  star-lighted  scenery.  Anon  the 
way  lay  through  a  forest  entirely  of  oaks,  where 
the  fallen  leaves  of  the  past  year  lay  deep,  and 
the  heavy  odour  of  their  decay  filled  all  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  country  seemed  very  lonely ;  no  shepherd's 
cot  appeared  in  sight,  and  an  intense  conviction 
of  utter  solitude  oppressed  me.  Frequently  I 
reined  in  my  horse  and  hearkened  for  a  sound,  but 
in  vain.  I  knew  a  smattering  of  Arabic  and  that 
polyglot  gibberish  which  we  call  Hindostani,  but 
feared  that  neither  would  be  of  much  service  to  me 
if  I  met  a  Tartar ;  and  as  for  a  Greek  or  Cossack, 
the  revolver  would  be  the  only  means  of  conferring 
with  them. 

Once  the  sound  of  a  distant  bell  struck  my  ear, 
announcing  some  service  by  night  in  a  church  or 
monastery  among  the  hills ;  and  soon  on  my  left 
towered  up  the  range  of  which  Mangoup-Kaleh  is 
the  chief,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  deserted 
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Karaite  or  Jewish  tower,  and  which  overlooks 
Sebastopol  on  one  side,  and  Simpheropol  on  the 
other.  After  a  time  I  came  to  a  place  where  some 
buffaloes  were  grazing,  beside  a  fountain  that 
plashed  from  a  little  archway  into  a  basin  of 
stone.  This  betokened  that  some  habitation  must 
be  in  the  vicinity;  but  that  which  perplexed  me 
most,  was  the  circumstance  that  there  the  old 
road  was  crossed  by  another:  thus  I  was  at  a  loss 
which  to  pursue.  One  might  lead  me  to  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea;  another  back  towards  Sebasto- 
pol, or  to  the  Eussian  pickets  in  the  valley  of 
Inkermann ;  and  the  third,  if  it  failed  to  be  the 
way  to  Kokoz,  might  be  a  path  to  greater  perils 
still. 

While  in  this  state  of  doubt,  a  light  hitherto 
unnoticed  attracted  my  attention.  It  glimmered 
among  some  trees  about  a  mile  distant  on  my  left, 
and  I  rode  warily  towards  it,  prepared  to  fight  or 
fly,  as  the  event  might  require. 

Other  lights  rapidly  appeared,  and  a  few  min- 
utes more  brought  me  before  a  long  rambling 
building  of  Turkish  aspect,  having  large  windows 
filled  in  with  glass,  a  tiled  roof,  and  broad  eaves. 
On  one  side  was  a  spacious  yard  enclosed  by  a  low 
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wall,  wherein  were  several  horses,  oxen,  and  buffa- 
loes tethered  to  the  kabitkas  or  quaintly  con- 
structed country  carts ;  on  the  other  was  a  kind  of 
open  shed  like  a  penfold,  where  lighted  lanterns 
were  hanging  and  candles  burning  in  tin  sconces  ; 
and  by  these  I  could  perceive  a  number  of  bearded 
Armenians  and  Tartars  seated  with  chibouks  and 
coffee  before  them,  chatting  gaily  and  laughing 
merrily  at  the  somewhat  broad  and  coarse  jokes  of 
a  Stamboul  Hadji,  a  pretended  holy  mendicant, 
whose  person  was  as  unwashed  and  whose  attire 
was  as  meagre  and  tattered  as  that  of  any  wander- 
ing Faquir  I  had  ever  seen  in  Hindostan. 

His  beard  was  ample,  and  of  wonderful  black- 
ness ;  his  glittering  eyes,  set  under  beetling  brows, 
were  restless  and  cunning;  his  turban  had  once 
been  green,  the  sacred  colour;  and  he  carried  a 
staff,  a  wallet,  a  sandal-wood  rosary  of  ninety-nine 
beads,  and  a  bottle,  which  probably  held  water 
when  nothing  stronger  could  be  procured. 

The  Tartars,  six  in  number,  were  lithe,  active, 
and  gaily-dressed  fellows,  with  large  white  fur 
caps,  short  jackets  of  red  or  blue  striped  stuff,  and 
loose,  baggy,  dark  blue  trousers,  girt  by  scarlet 
sashes,  wherein  were  stuck  their  daggers  and  brass- 
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butted  pistols ;  for  though  all  civilians,  they  were 
nevertheless  well  armed. 

The  Armenians  seemed  to  be  itinerant  mer- 
chants, or  pedlars,  as  their  packages  were  close 
beside  them ;  and  two  Tartar  women — the  wife 
and  daughter  probably  of  the  keeper  of  the  khan 
— who  were  in  attendance,  bringing  fresh  relays 
of  coffee,  cakes,  and  tobacco,  wore  each  a  white 
feredji,  which  permitted  nothing  of  their  form  to 
be  seen  save  the  sparkling  dark  eyes  and  yellow- 
booted  feet,  as  it  covered  them  so  completely  that 
each  looked  like  nothing  else  than  a  walking  and 
talking  bundle  of  white  linen.      ^ 

The  whole  group,  as  I  came  upon  it  thus  sud- 
denly, when  seen  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
candles  and  lanterns,  had  a  very  picturesque  effect; 
but  the  idea  flashed  upon  me,  that  as  all  these 
men  were  too  probably  subjects  of  the  Russian 
empire,  I  ran  some  risk  among  them;  and  on  my 
unexpected  appearance  the  Tartars  started,  eyed 
each  other  and  me  in  doubt  how  to  act,  and  in- 
stinctively laid  hands  on  their  weapons,  like  men 
who  were  wont  to  use  them.  The  Armenians 
changed  colour  and  laid  down  their  pipes,  fearing 
that  I  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  foraging  party ; 
and  even  the  Hadji  paused  in  his  story,  and  placed 
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a  hand  under  his  short  cloak,  where  no  douht  a 
weapon  was  concealed. 

All  seemed  doubtful  what  to  make  of  me.  I 
heard  '  Bashi-hazouk'  (Irregular)  muttered,  and 
'  Frank'  too.  My  gray  greatcoat  enabled  me,  in 
their  unprofessional  eyes,  to  pass  for  anything. 
If  a  Kussian  officer,  they  feared  me ;  if  one  of  the 
Allies,  I  was  the  friend — however  unworthy  an  in- 
strument— of  the  successor  of  Mahomet ;  one  of 
those  who  had  come  to  fight  his  battles  against 
the  infidels  of  the  Kussian-Greek  church;  so  either 
way  I  was  pretty  secure  of  the  Tartars'  good-will ; 
and  boldly  riding  forward,  I  proceeded  to  '  air' 
some  of  the  Arabic  I  had  picked  up  in  the  East, 
by  uttering  the  usual  greeting;  to  which  the  keeper 
of  the  khan  replied  by  a  low  salaam,  bending 
down  as  if  to  take  the  dust  from  my  right  boot  and 
carry  it  to  his  lips,  while  more  than  once  he  said, 

'  Hosli  ghieldiniz  /'   {i.e,  Welcome  !) 

Then  a  Tartar,  as  a  token  of  good-will,  took  a 
pipe  from  his  mouth  and  presented  it  to  me,  while 
another  offered  me  sliced  water-melon  on  an  Eng- 
lish delf-plate. 

'  Aan  coon  slaheet  naliss  V  (Have  you  any 
coppers?)  whined  the  Hadji. 
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I  gave  him  a  five-piastre  piece,  on  which  he 
salaamed  to  the  earth  again  and  again,  saying, 
'  Kattel  herac !  kattel  lierac  /'  (Thank  you,  sir.) 
The  meeting  was  a  narrow  escape,  for  I  might 
have  fallen  among  Russians  ;  but  fortunately  not 
one  of  their  nation  happened  at  that  moment  to  be 
about  the  place.  I  laid  some  money  on  the 
low  board  around  which  they  were  seated,  and 
asked  for  coffee  and  a  chibouk,  which  were  brought 
to  me,  when  I  dismounted.     However,  I  remained 

» 

near  my  horse,  that  I  might  vault  into  the  saddle 
and  be  off  on  the  shortest  notice. 

On  inquiring  if  I  was  on  the  right  road  for 
Kokoz,  the  host  of  the  establishment  shook  his 
head,  and  informed  me  that  I  was  several  versts 
to  the  left  of  it.  I  next  asked  whether  there  were 
any  Russian  troops  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Still  eyeing  me  keenly  and  dubiously,  seve- 
ral of  the  Tartars  replied  in  the  affirmative;  and  the 
tattered  Hadji,  whose  good-will  I  had  won  by  my 
peace-offering,  told  me  that  a  party  of  Cossacks 
were  now  hovering  in  the  Baidar  Valley,  the  very 
place  through  which  I  had  passed,  and  must 
have  to  repass,  unless  for  safety  I  remained  with 
Canrobert's  flying  column.    But  then  my  orders 
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were  to  return  with  his  answer,  and  without 
delay. 

Here  was  a  pleasant  predicament !  After  ma- 
ture consideration  I  resolved  to  wait  for  daylight, 
when  the  Hadji  promised  to  be  my  guide  to  the 
Tartar  village  where  the  Franks  were  posted,  and 
which  he  led  me  to  understand  was  nearer  the 
base  of  Mangoup-Kaleh  than  the  town  of  Kokoz  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  he  added,  he  should  resume 
a  story,  in  the  narration  of  which  he  had  been 
interrupted  by  my  arrival. 

This  announcement  was  greeted  with  a  hearty 
clapping  of  hands  ;  the  women  came  nearer ;  all 
adjusted  themselves  in  attitudes  of  attention,  for 
oral  story-telling  is  the  staple  literature  of  the 
East.  Thus  their  thoughts,  suspicions,  and  con- 
jectures were  drawn  from  me ;  and  as  all  seemed 
good-humoured,  I  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  and  remain  passive  and  patient,  though 
every  moment  expecting  to  hear  the  clank  of  hoofs 
or  the  jingle  of  accoutrements,  and  to  see  the 
glitter  of  Cossack  lances  ;  and  while  I  sat  there, 
surveying  the  singular  group  of  which  I  formed 
one,  the  quaint  aspect  of  the  caravanserai  on  one 
side,  the  dark  forest  lands  and  starlit  mountains 
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on  the  other,  my  thoughts,  in  spite  of  me,  re- 
verted to  the  news  I  had  so  lately  heard — to  her  I 
had  now  lost  for  ever,  and  who,  in  her  splendid 
English  home,  was  far  away  from  all  such  wild 
scenes  and  stirring  perils  as  those  which  sur- 
rounded me. 

The  story  told  by  the  Hadji  referred  to  a  piece 
of  court  scandal,  which,  had  he  related  it  some- 
where nearer  the  Golden  Horn,  might  have  cost 
him  his  head  ;  and  to  me  it  became  chiefly  remark- 
able from  the  circumstance,  that,  soon  after  the  Cri- 
mean War,  a  portion  of  it  actually  found  its  way  as 
news  from  the  East  into  the  London  papers ;  but 
all  who  heard  it  in  the  khan  listened  with  eyes 
dilated  and  mouth  agape,  for  it  was  replete  with 
that  treachery  and  lust  of  cruelty  which  are  so 
peculiarly  oriental. 

After  extolling  in  flowing  and  exaggerated 
terms  the  beauty  of  Djemila  Sultana,  whom  he 
called  the  third  and  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  the  Hadji  told  us  that  he 
had  been  present  when  she  was  bestowed  in  mar- 
riage upon  Mahmoud  Jel-al-adeen  Pasha,  to  whom, 
notwithstanding  the  charms  of  this  royal  lady, 
the  possession  of  her  hand  was  anything  but  en- 
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viable,  as  oriental  princesses  usually  treat  worse 
than  slaves  their  husbands,  leading  them  most 
wretched  lives,  in  consequence  of  their  tyrannical 
spirit,  their  caprice,  pride,  and  jealousy  of  other 
women. 

Now  the  Sultana  Djemila  was  no  exception  to 
this  somewhat  general  rule,  and  having  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  her  royal  papa's  chief  astrologer,  the 
Munadjim  Bashee,  that  her  husband  had  pur- 
chased and  secluded  in  a  pretty  little  kiosk  near 
the  waterside  at  Pera  a  beautiful  Circassian,  whom 
he  was  wont  to  visit  during  pretended  absences  on 
military  duty,  she  found  means  to  have  the  girl 
carried  off,  and  ordered  the  Capi  Aga,  or  chief  of 
the  White  Eunuchs,  an  unscrupulous  Greek,  to 
decapitate  her  ;  an  operation  which  he  performed 
by  one  stroke  of  his  sabre,  for  the  neck  of  the  vic- 
tim was  very  slender,  and  shapely  as  that  of  a 
white  swan. 

Not  contented  with  this,  she  resolved  still  far- 
ther to  be  revenged  upon  her  husband  the  Pasha 
when  he  returned  to  dinner. 

Seating  herself  in  the  divan -hanee  while  the 
meal  of  which  the  Pasha  was  to  partake  alone — as 
women,  no  matter  what  their  rank  may  be,  never 
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eat  with  men  in  the  East — was  being  spread,  she 
rose  up  at  his  entrance,  and  rendering  the  usual 
homage  accorded  by  wives  (much  to  his  astonish- 
ment), she  then  clapped  her  white  hands,  on  which 
the  diamonds  flashed,  as  a  signal  to  serve  up  the 
dinner. 

Crushed  and  abashed  by  a  long  system  of 
domestic  tyranny  and  despair,  Mahmoud  Jel-al- 
adeen,  who  feared  his  wife  as  he  had  never  feared 
the  Eussians,  against  whom  he  had  fought  vali- 
antly at  Silistria,  failed  to  perceive  the  malignant 
light  that  glittered  in  the  beautiful  black  eyes  of 
Djemila.  But  a  fear  of  coming  evil  was  upon  him, 
as  on  that  day,  when  he  had  ridden  past  the  great  . 
Arsenal,  he  had  seen  a  crow  fly  towards  him ;  in 
the  East  an  infallible  sign  of  something  about  to 
befall  him,  as  it  was  a  crow  that  first  informed 
Adam  that  Abel  was  slain. 

*  So  I  pray  you,  Djemila,  neither  to  taunt  nor 
revile  me  to-day,'  said  he,  '  for  a  strange  gloom 
is  upon  me' 

She  laughed  mockingly,  and  Mahmoud  shiv- 
ered, for  this  laugh  was  often  the  precursor  of 
taunts  that  could  never  be  recalled  or  forgotten, 
and  of  having  his  beard  rent,  his  turban  knocked 
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o£f,  and  his  lips — the  same  lips  at  whose  utterance 
his  brigade  of  three  thousand  Mahomediyes  trem- 
bled— beaten  with  the  heel  of  her  tiny  slipper. 
But  she  began  to  storm  as  was  her  wont ;  and  then, 
while  her  husband's  fingers  went  into  the  pillau 
from  time  to  time,  there  began  their  usual  taunting 
discussion,  with  quotations  from  the  Koran,  'which, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  or  ought  to  know,'  con- 
tinued the  Hadji,  '  is  the  one  and  only  book  for 
laws,  civil,  moral,  religious,  and  domestic' 

'  Doth  not  the  Prophet  say,'  she  exclaimed, 
closing  the  slender  tips  of  her  henna-dyed  fingers, 
*  in  the  fourth  chapter  entitled  ''  Women,"  and  re- 
vealed at  Mecca,  act  with  equity  towards  them  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  but  he  adds,  ''  If  ye  act  not  with  equity 
towards  orphans  of  the  female  sex,  take  in  mar- 
riage such  other  as  please  you,  two,  three,  or  four ; 
but  not  more."  ' 

'  So — so;  and  your  fancy  was  for  a  slave  !' 

*  Was  V  stammered  Mahmoud;  then  he  added 
defiantly,  yet  tremulous  with  apprehension  the 
while,  '  A  Circassian,  whose  skin  is  as  the  egg 
of  an  ostrich  —  her  hair  as  a  shower  of  sun- 
beams.' 

*  This  to  me  !'   she  exclaimed  ;    and  starting 
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from  the  divan,  she  smote  him  thrice  on  the  mouth 
with  the  heel  of  her  embroidered  slipper. 

The  eyes  of  the  Pasha  flashed  fire ;  yet  re- 
membering who  she  w^as,  he  sighed  and  restrained 
his  futile  wrath,  and  said, 

'  If  you  will  quote  the  Prophet,  remember 
that  he  says  in  chapter  iv.,  "  Men  shall  have  pre- 
eminence above  women,  because  of  those  advan- 
tages wherein  God  hath  caused  one  of  them  to 
excel  the  other." ' 

Djemila  laughed  derisively  and  fanned  herself. 

'  Wlio  dared  to  tell  you  of  this  slave  girl  ?' 
asked  Mahmoud,  glancing  nervously  at  the  pretty 
little  slipper  ;  '  who,  I  demand  ?' 

'  The  wire  of  the  Infidels,  that  passes  over 
men's  houses,  and  reveals  the  secrets  of  all  things 
therein  —  even  those  of  the  harem,'  said  she, 
laughing,  but  with  fierce  triumph  now ;  '  yea,  tell- 
ing more  than  is  known  by  the  Munadjim  Bashee 
himself.' 

The  Pasha  knew  not  what  to  say  to  this ;  he 
quaffed  some  sherbet  to  keep  himself  cool,  and 
then  ground  his  teeth,  resolving,  if  he  dared,  to 
have  all  the  telegraph  wires  in  his  neighbourhood 
cut  down ;  indeed,  about  this  time,  such  was  the 
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terror  the  Turks  had  of  those  mysterious  speaking 
wires,  that  in  Constantinople,  to  prevent  their 
destruction  as  tell-tales,  a  few  human  heads  were 
placed  upon  the  supporting  poles  by  order  of 
Stamboul  Effendi,  or  chief  of  the  police. 

'  Thou  shalt  be  stoned  by  order  of  my  brother, 
and  according  to  the  holy  law  !'  said  Djemila,  her 
proud  lips  curling  and  quivering. 

'  Woman,  she  is  but  a  slave — an  odalisque  !' 

*  Whom  you  would  marry  before  the  kadi  ?' 
'Yes,'  said  Mahmoud  through  his  teeth,  for 

his  temper  was  rising  fast. 

*  And  you  love  her  ?' 

'Alas,  yes — God  and  the  Prophet  alone  know 
how  well  !'  said  the  Pasha,  whose  head  drooped  as 
he  mentally  compared  the  sweet  gentleness  of  his 
Circassian  girl  with  the  fiery  fury  of  the  royal 
bride  he  had  been  compelled  to  espouse,  as  a 
cheap  reward  for  his  military  services. 

'Chahaukr  exclaimed  Djemila.  'Serve  the 
next  dish.    Eat,  eat,  I  say,  and  no  more  of  this !' 

The  cover  was  removed  by  a  trembling  ser- 
vant, and  there  lay  before  the  Pasha  Mahmoud 
the  head  of  the  poor  Circassian  girl — the  masses 
of  golden  hair  he  had  so  frequently  caressed,  the 
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eyes,  now  glazed,  he  had  loved  to  look  on,  and 
the  now  pale  lips  he  had  kissed  a  thousand  times 
in  that  lonely  kiosk  heside  the  sea. 

'  There  is  your  dessert — alfiert  olsunP  (May  it 
do  you  good  !)  exclaimed  Djemila,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  set  teeth. 

Mahmoud,  horror-struck,  had  only  power  to 
exclaim,  as  he  threw  his  hands  and  turned  his 
eyes  upward, 

*  My  love — my  murdered  love — Allah  hereket 
versin  /'  (May  God  receive  your  soul !)  and  then 
fell  back  on  his  divan,  and  expired. 

As  he  had  prior  to  this  drunk  some  sherbet, 
it  was  whispered  abroad,  ere  long,  that  the  poor  ^ 
Pasha  had  been  poisoned ;  but  as  no  examination 
after  death  took  place,  the  high  rank  of  his  wife 
precluding  it,  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  died  of 
apoplexy.  So  he  was  laid  in  the  Place  of  Sleep, 
with  his  turban  on,  his  toes  tied  together,  and 
his  face  turned  towards  Mecca,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it  with  him ;  but  not  so  with  the  Capi 
Aga,  whom  the  Sultan,  for  being  guilty  of  obey- 
ing  Djemila's  order  to  execute  the  odalisque,  sub- 
jected to  an  old  Turkish  punishment  now,  and 
long  before  that  day,  deemed  as  obsolete. 
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He  was  taken  to  the  Sirdan  Kapussi,  or  Dun- 
geon Gate  of  Stamboul,  close  by  the  Fruit  Mar- 
ket, and  placed  in  a  vaulted  room,  where  he  was 
stripped  of  all  his  clothes  by  the  Capidgi  Bashi, 
who  then  brought  in  a  large  copper  plate  or  table, 
supported  by  four  pedestals  of  iron,  and  under- 
neath which  was  a  grate  of  the  same  metal,  con- 
taining a  fire  of  burning  coals,  at  the  sight  of 
which  a  shriek  of  despair  escaped  the  miserable 
Greek.  When  the  plate  of  copper  had  become 
quite  hot,  the  executioner  took  the  turban-cloth 
of  the  doomed  man,  unwound  it,  and  placing  it 
round  his  waist,  by  the  aid  of  two  powerful  hamals 
had  it  drawn  tight,  until  his  body  was  compressed 
into  the  smallest  possible  space. 

Then  by  one  blow  of  his  sabre  he  slashed  the 
hapless  wretch  in  tivo,  and  placing  his  upper  half 
instantly  upon  the  burning  copper,  the  hissing 
blood  was  staunched  thereby,  and  he  was  kept 
alive,  but  in  exquisite  torture,  till  the  time  for 
which  he  was  ordained  to  endure  it  was  fulfilled. 
He  was  then  lifted  off,  and  instantly  expired. 

Eagerly,  with  fixed  eyes,  half-open  mouths, 
and  in  hushed  silncee,  forgetting  even  to  smoke, 
and  permitting  their  chibouques  to  die  out,  his 
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audience  listened  to  this  most  improbable  story, 
which  the  cunning  Hadji  related  with  wonderful 
spirit  and  gesticulation ;  and  so  *  having  supped 
full  with  horrors,'  at  its  close  they  showered 
coins — kopecs,  paras,  and  even  English  pennies — 
upon  the  narrator. 

The  whole  story  was  a  hoax,  the  Sultan  hav- 
ing no  such  daughter  as  Djemila,  the  names  of 
the  three  sultanas  being  quite  unlike  it ;  but  that 
made  as  little  difference  then  in  Crim  Tartary 
as  it  did  afterwards  nearer  Cornhill ;  and  Charley 
Gwynne  and  others  of  ours  to  whom  I  mentioned 
it  were  wont  to  call  it  *  the  bounce  of  the  cold 
chop  and  the  hot  plate.' 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TCHERNIMOESKI  COSSACKS. 

'The  night  passed  slowly  with  me  in  the  khan. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Hadji's  story,  the 
travellers  who  were  halting  there  coiled  them- 
selves up  to  sleep,  on  the  divan  or  on  their  car- 
pets or  felt  mats  ;  but  I  was  too  much  excited, 
too  wakeful  and  suspicious  of  the  honest  inten- 
tions of  all  about  me,  too  anxious  for  dawn  and  the 
successful  completion  of  the  important  duty  con- 
fided to  me,  to  attempt  following  their  example, 
or  even  to  allow  that  my  horse  should  be  unsad- 
dled. 

I  simply  relaxed  his  girths,  and  remained  in 
the  travellers'  common  apartment,  listening  to 
every  passing  sound,  and  watching  the  sharp  ori- 
ental features  of  the  black-bearded  and  picturesque- 
looking  sleepers  by  the  smoky  light  of  a  solitary 
oil-lamp,  which  swung  from  a  dormant  beam  that 
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traversed  the  apartment.  The  arched  rafters  of 
the  ceiling  were  painted  in  alternate  stripes  of 
white  and  black.  There  was  a  fireplace  or  open 
chimney,  where  smouldered  on  the  hearthstone 
a  heap  of  branches  and  dry  fir-cones,  the  embers 
of  which  reddened  and  whitened  in  the  downward 
puffs  of  wind  that  eddied  in  the  vent ;  and  round 
the  walls  were  rows  of  shining  tin  plates,  and 
under  these  were  other  rows  of  white  cloths, 
like  towels  in  shape  and  size,  but  worked  and  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread,  all  made  and  prepared 
before  marriage  by  the  Tartar  hostess  in  her 
bridal  days. 

All  these  quaint  objects  appeared  to  recede  or 
fade  from  my  sight,  and  sleep  was  just  beginning 
to  overpower  me,  when  my  sleeve  was  twitched  by 
the  Hadji,  who  pointed  to  the  snow-covered  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  then  visible  from  the  win- 
dows, and  becoming  tipped  with  red  light ;  and 
stiff  and  weary  I  started  up,  to  have  my  horse 
corned  and  watered  for  the  task  of  that  day,  the 
close  of  which  I  could  little  foresee. 

The  wife  of  the  Tartar  placed  before  me,  on  a 
table  only  a  foot  high  and  little  more  than  a  foot 
square,  a  large  tin  tray,  containing    some  hard- 
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boiled  eggs,  black  rye  bread,  and  a  vessel  filled 
with  the  sweet  juice  of  pears.  It  was  a  strange 
and  humble  repast,  but  proved  quite  Apician  to 
me  after  our  mode  of  messing  before  Sebastopol. 

I  had  barely  ended  this  simple  Tartar  break- 
fast, when  the  Stamboul  Hadji,  who  was  to  be  my 
guide  to  Canrobert's  post  near  Kokoz,  exclaimed 
in  a  startled  voice, 

*  Allah  kerim — look !' 

I  followed  the  direction  indicated  by  his  hand 
and  dark  gleaming  eyes,  and  with  emotions  of  a 
very  chequered  kind  saw,  through  an  open  win- 
dow, '  a  clump  of  spears,'  as  Scott  would  have 
called  them ;  in  short,  a  party  of  Cossacks  riding 
slowly  and  leisurely  down  the  mountain -path  that 
led  straight  towards  the  house. 

In  the  eastern  sunlight  the  tips  of  their  lances 
shone  like  fiery  stars  ;  but  no  other  appointments 
glittered  about  them ;  for  unlike  the  gay  light 
cavalry  of  France  and  Britain,  their  uniforms  are 
generally  of  the  most  plain  and  dingy  description. 
As  yet  they  were  about  a  mile  distant,  and  if  I 
would  escape  them,  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  I  rushed  to  my  horse,  looked  hastily  but 
surely  to  bridle-bit,  to  saddle-girth  and    stirrup- 
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leather ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  Hadji,  who, 
heing  afoot,  would  only  serve  to  retard  my  pace 
and  lead  to  my  capture,  I  gave  some  money  to  the 
Tartar  hostess  and  galloped  away,  diving  deep 
into  the  forest,  hoping  that  I  had  been  as  yet  un- 
seen, and  should  escape  if  none  of  the  people  at 
the  caravanserai  betrayed  me,  either  under  the 
inspiration  of  cowardice  or  malevolence. 

To  avoid  this  party,  who,  it  would  appear,  were 
coming  right  along  the  road  I  should  pursue,  I 
rode  due  eastward  towards  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Yaila,  which  rose  between  me  and  the  Black  Sea, 
and  which  extends  from  Balaclava  nearly  to 
Alushta,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

The  day  was  clear  and  lovely,  though  cold  and 
wintry,  as  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  and  I 
proceeded  lightly  along  a  narrow  forest  path,  the 
purely-bred  animal  I  rode  seeming  scarcely  to 
touch,  but  merely  to  brush  the  dewy  grass  with 
its  small  hoofs.  The  air  was  loaded  by  the  frag- 
rance of  the  firs  ;  here  and  there,  between  the  dark 
and  bronze-looking  glades,  fell  the  golden  gleams 
of  the  morning  sun ;  and  at  times  I  had  a  view  of 
the  sombre  sea  of  cones  that  spread  over  the  hills 
in  countless  lines,  and  in  places  untrodden  per- 
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haps,  save  by  the  wolf  and  the  badger;  overhead 
the  black  Egyptian  vulture  hovered  in  mid  air, 
the  brown  partridges  whirred  up  before  my  horse's 
feet,  and  the  hare  too  fled  from  its  lurking-place 
among  the  long  grass ;  but  by  wandering  thus 
deviously  in  such  a  lonely  place,  though  I  might 
avoid  those  ubiquitous  Cossacks,  who  were  scat- 
tered '  broadcast'  over  all  Crim  Tartary,  I  should 
never  reach  Kokoz,  or  deliver  that  despatch,  which, 
if  taken  by  the  enemy,  I  meant  to  destroy. 

Once  or  twice  I  came  upon  some  Tartar  huts, 
whose  occupants  seemed  to  be  chiefly  women — the 
men  being  all  probably  employed  as  military  wag- 
oners, in  the  forest  or  afield  ;  but  they  drew  close 
their  yashmacs  and  shut  their  doors  at  my  ap- 
proach ;  so  mid-day  came  on,  and  I  was  still  in 
ignorance  of  the  route  to  pursue,  and  in  a  dis- 
trict so  primitive,  that  when  the  simple  natives 
saw  me  scrape  a  lucifer-match  to  light  a  cigar, 
they  were  struck  dumb  with  fear  and  wonder. 

Yague,  wild,  and  romantic  dreams  and  hopes 
came  into  my  mind,  that  if  I  perished  and  my 
name  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  Estelle  would 
weep  for  me ;  and  in  my  absurd,  most  misplaced 
regard,  and  almost  boyish  enthusiasm,  I  felt  that  I 
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should  cheerfully  have  given  up  the  life  God  gave 
me,  for  a  tear  from  this  false  girl,  could  I  be  but 
certain  that  she  would  have  shed  it.  Ay,  there 
was  the  rub !  Would  she  shed  it,  or  the  sacrifice 
be  worth  the  return  ? 

*Bah  !'  thought  I,  as  I  bit  my  lip,  and  utter- 
ing something  like  a  malediction  rode  sullenly  and 
madly  on. 

'  Why  cling  thus  to  the  dead  past  ?'  thought  I 
after  a  time.  *  Pshaw  !  Phil  Caradoc  was  right  in 
all  he  urged  upon  me.  Yet  that  past  is  so  sweet — 
it  was  so  brilliant  and  tender — that  memory  can- 
not but  dwell  upon  it  with  fondness  and  regret, 
with  passion  and  bitterness.' 

Pausing  for  nearly  an  hour,  my  whole  'tiffin' 
being  a  damp  cheroot,  I  loosened  my  horse's  girths 
for  the  time,  and  turned  his  quivering  and  dis- 
tended nostrils  to  the  keen  winter  blast  that  blew 
from  the  Euxine,  and  then  I  remounted. 

After  wandering  dubiously  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  seeking  to  guide  my  motions  by  the  sun, 
just  as  I  was  about  to  penetrate  into  a  narrow 
rocky  defile,  the  outer  end  of  which  I  hoped  would 
bring  me  to  some  proper  roadway  or  place  where 
my  route  could  be  ascertained,  the  distant  sound 
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of  a  Cossack  trumpet  fairly  in  my  front,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  another  apparently  but  some  fifty 
yards  in  my  rear,  made  me  rein  in  my  horse, 
while  my  heart  beat  wildly. 

*  Cossacks  again  !'  I  exclaimed,  for  I  was  evi- 
dently between  two  scouting  parties,  and  if  I 
escaped  one,  was  pretty  certain  to  be  captured  by 
the  other. 

Instinctively  I  guided  my  horse  aside  into  a 
clump  of  wild  pear-trees,  the  now  leafless  stems 
and  branches  of  which  I  greatly  feared  would  fail 
to  conceal  either  it  or  me ;  but  no  nearer  lurking 
place  was  nigh,  and  there  I  waited  and  watched, 
my  spirit  galled  and  my  heart  swollen  with  natu- 
ral excitement  and  anxiety. 

Death  seemed  very  close  to  me  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  yet  I  sat  in  my  saddle,  revolver  in  hand, 
the  blade  of  my  drawn  sword  in  the  same  grasp 
with  my  reins,  and  ready  for  instant  use,  as  I  was 
resolved  to  sell  my  life  dearly. 

Preoccupied,  I  had  been  unconscious  for  some 
time  past  that  the  cold  had  been  increasing ;  that 
the  sun,  lately  so  brilliant,  had  become  obscured 
in  sombre  gray  clouds,  and  even  that  snow  had 
begun   to   fall.     Delicate   and   white   as   floating 
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swan's  clown  fell  the  flakes  over  all  the  scenery. 
On  my  clothing  and  on  my  horse-furniture  it  re- 
mained wiiite  and  pure  ;  but  on  the  roadway  I  had 
to  traverse  it  speedily  became  half-frozen  mud.  If 
I  escaped  these  scouting  parties  my  horse-tracks 
might  yet  betray  me,  and  I  thought  vainly  of  the 
foresight  of  Robert  Bruce  when  he  fled  from  Lon- 
don over  a  snow-covered  country  with  his  horse- 
shoes inverted. 

If  I  escaped  them  !  I  was  not  left  long  in  un- 
certainty of  my  fate  in  that  respect. 

Eiding  in  double  file,  and  led  by  an  officer  who 
wore  the  usual  long  coat  with  silver  shoulder- 
straps  and  a  stiff  flat  forage-cap,  a  party  of  forty 
Cossacks  issued  slowly  from  the  defile.  Their 
leader  was  either  a  staff-officer  or  a  member  of 
some  other  force,  as  his  uniform  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  which  declared  them  to  be 
Tchernimorski  Cossacks,  the  tribe  who  inhabit 
the  peninsula  of  Tamar  and  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Kuban  and  Asof,  being  literally  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  natives  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  carried  their  cartridges  ranged  across 
their  breast  in  rows  of  tin  tubes  a  la  Circassienne, 
and  were  all  bronzed,  bearded,  and  rough-looking 
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men,  whose  whole  bearing  spoke  of  Crimean  and 
Circassian  service,  of  hard  out-post  work  among 
the  wild  Caucasus,  of  many  a  bloody  conflict  with 
Schamyl — conflicts  in  which  quarter  was  neither 
asked  nor  given ! 

I  had  never  been  quite  so  near  those  wild  war- 
riors of  the  Eussian  steppes  before,  and  have  no 
desire  ever  to  be  so  again,  at  least  under  the  same 
dubious  circumstances.  They  wore  little  squab- 
shaped  busbies  of  brown  fur;  sheepskin  shoubahs, 
or  cloaks,  over  their  coarse  green  uniforms ;  and 
had  trusses  of  straw  and  bags  of  corn  so  secured 
over  the  shoulders  and  cruppers  of  their  small 
shaggy  horses,  that  but  little  more  of  the  latter 
were  visible  than  their  noses  and  tails.  They 
rode  with  their  knees  high  and  stirrup-leathers 
short,  their  lances  slung  behind  them,  and  car- 
bines rested  on  the  right  thigh. 

Captivity  or  escape,  life  or  death,  were  in  the 
balance  as  they  slowly  rode  onward ;  but  favoured 
by  the  already  failing  light  and  the  falling  snow, 
I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that  my  figure  should 
have  escaped  even  their  keen  and  watchful  eyes, 
had  not  evil  fortune  caused  my  horse,  on  dis- 
covering a  mare  or  so  among  their  cattle,  after 
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snuffing  the  air  with  quivering  nostrils,  to  whinny 
and  to  neigh ! 

At  that  moment  we  were  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  apart. 

A  shout,  or  rather  a  series  of  wild  cries,  es- 
caped the  Cossacks.  I  pressed  the  spurs  into  the 
flanks  of  my  gallant  black  horse,  and  he  sprang 
away  with  a  wild  bound ;  while  the  bullets  from 
nearly  twenty  carbineswhistled  past  me  harmlessly, 
thank  heaven,  and  I  rode  steadily  away — away.  I 
cared  not  in  what  direction  now,  so  that  the  more 
pressing  danger  was  eluded,  while  cries  and  threats, 
and  shot  after  shot  followed  me ;  but  I  had  no 
great  fear  of  them  so  long  as  they  fired  from  the  . 
saddle,  experience  having  taught  me  that  even  the 
best-trained  cavalry  are  but  indifferent  marksmen. 

Before  me  rose  the  green  ridge  of  Mount  Yaila  ; 
the  ground  was  somewhat  open  there,  being  pas- 
toral hill-slopes  gradually  culminating  in  those 
peaks,  from  whence,  in  a  clear  day,  the  snow-clad 
summits  of  the  Caucasus  can  be  discerned;  and 
to  reach  a  ravine  or  cleft  in  the  hills  before  me, 
I  strained  every  effort  of  my  horse,  hoping  with 
the  coming  night  to  escape  or  find  some  shelter 
by  the  seashore. 
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The  idea  was  vague,  uncertain,   and  wild,   I 

know ;  but  I  had  no  other  alternative  save  to  halt, 

wheel  about,  and  sell  my  life  as  best  I  could  at 

terrible  odds ;  while  to  prevent  me  eluding  them, 

the  Cossacks  had  gradually  opened  out  their  files 

into  a  wide  semicircle,  lest  I  should  seek  to  escape 

by  some  sudden  flank  movement ;    and  all   kept 

their  horses — wiry,  fiery,  and  active  little  brutes — 

well  in  hand.     Their  leader  was  better  mounted 

and  kept  far  in   advance  of  them  —  unpleasantly 

close  on  my  flanks  indeed ;  but  still  his  nag  was 

no  match  for  the  noble  English  horse  I  rode ;  and 

so  as  the  blue  shadows  lengthened  and  deepened 

in  the  snow-coated  valley,  I  began  to  breathe  more 

freely,  and  to  think,  or  hope,  there  was  perhaps  a 

chance  for  me  after  all. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  Cossacks  began  to  think 
so,  for  they  dismounted,  and,  while  the  rest  kept 
fiercely  and  closely  in  pursuit,  levelled  their  car- 
bines over  their  saddles,  over  each  other's  shoul- 
ders, or  with  left  elbow  firmly  planted  on  the 
knee,  and  thus  took  quiet  and  deliberate  pot- 
shots at  me ;  and  two  had  efi'ect  on  the  hind 
legs  of  my  horse,  tending  seriously  to  injure  his 
speed  and  strength ;  and  as  each  ball  struck  him 
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he  gave  a  snort,  and  shivered  with  pain  and  terror. 
On  and  on  yet  up  the  mountain  valley ! 

An  emotion  of  mockery,  defiance,  and  exulta- 
tion almost  filled  me — the  exultation  of  the  genu- 
ine English  racing  spirit — on  finding  that  I  was 
leaving  the  most  of  them  behind,  and  was  already 
well  through  the  vale,  or  cleft,  in  the  mountains, 
the  slopes  of  which  were  then  as  easy  to  traverse 
as  if  coursing  on  the  downs  of  Sussex;  and  already 
I  could  see,  some  three  miles  distant,  the  waters 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  smoke  of  our  war-steamers 
cruising  oif  Yalta  and  Livadia. 
I  looked  back. 

The  Cossack  leader  was  very  close  to  me 
now,  and  five  of  his  men,  all  riding  with  lance 
in  hand,  as  they  had  probably  expended  their  am- 
munition, were  but  a  few  horse-lengths  behind 
him.  I  could  perceive  that  he  had  also  armed 
himself  with  a  lance,  and  felt  assured  that  in 
his  rage  at  having  had  so  long  and  futile  a  pur- 
suit, he  would  certainly  not  receive  my  sword, 
even  if  I  ofi'ered  it,  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  so  I 
resolved  to  shoot  him  as  soon  as  he  came  within 
range  of  my  '  Colt,'  the  six  chambers  of  which 
I  had  been  too  wary  to  discharge  as  yet. 
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Checking  my  panting  and  bleeding  horse  for  a 
second  or  two,  to  let  the  galloping  Kussian  come 
closer,  I  fired  at  him  under  my  bridle  arm,  and  a 
mocking  laugh  informed  me  that  my  Parthian  shot 
had  gone  wide  of  its  mark.  Not  venturing  to  fire 
again,  I  continued  to  spur  my  black  horse  on  still; 
for  now  the  friendly  twilight  had  descended  on  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  whose  waves  at  the  hori- 
zon were  yet  reddened  by  the  farewell  rays  of  the 
winter  sun  as  he  sank  beyond  them. 

Suddenly  the  character  of  the  ground  seemed 
to  change — vacancy  yawned  before  me,  and  I  found 
myself  within  some  twenty  yards  of  a  pretty  high 
limestone  cliff  that  overhung  the  water ! 

The  hand  of  fate  seemed  on  me  now,  and  rein- 
ing round  my  horse,  I  found  myself  almost  face  to 
face  with  the  leader  of  the  Cossacks  ;  and  all  that 
passed  after  this  occurred  in  shorter  time  than  I 
can  take  to  write  it. 

Uttering  an  exulting  cry,  he  raised  himself 
in  his  stirrups,  and  savagely  launched  at  me 
wdth  all  his  force  the  Cossack  spear.  I  eluded 
it  by  swerving  my  body  round ;  but  it  pierced 
deeply  the  off  flank  of  my  poor  horse,  and  hung 
dangling  there,  with  the  crimson  blood  pouring 
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from  the  wound  and   smoking  upward  from  the 
snow. 

The  animal  was  plunging  wildly  and  madly 
now,  yet  I  fired  the  five  remaining  pistol  shots 
full  at  the  Kussian  ere  he  could  draw  his  sword ; 
and  one  at  least  must  have  taken  effect  some- 
where, for  he  fell  almost  beneath  my  horse's  hoofs, 
and  as  he  did  so  his  cap  flew  off,  and  I  recognised 
Volhonski — whom  by  a  singular  coincidence  I  thus 
again  encountered — Count  Volhonski,  the  Colonel 
of  the  Vladimir  Infantry ! 

At  the  same  moment  I  was  fiercely  charged 
by  the  five  advanced  Cossacks  with  their  levelled 
lances,  and  with  my  horse  was  literally  hurled    , 
over  the  cliff  into  the  sea,  the  waves  of  which  I 
heard  bellowing  below  me. 

Within  the  space  of  one  pulsation — one  respi- 
ration— as  we  fell  whizzing  through  the  air  for 
some  sixty  feet  together,  I  seemed  to  live  all  my 
past  life  over  again ;  but  I  have  no  language  where- 
with to  express  the  mingled  bitterness  and  deso- 
lation that  came  over  my  soul  at  that  time. 

Estelle  lost  to  me ;  life  too,  it  seemed,  going, 
for  I  must  be  drowned  or  taken — taken  but  to  die. 
The  remembrance  of  all  I  had  floved  and  of  all 
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who  loved  me ;  all  that  I  had  delighted  in — the 
regiment,  which  was  my  pride — my  friends  and 
comrades,  and  all  that  had  ever  raised  hope  or 
fancy,  or  excited  emulation — seemed  lost  to  me,  as 
the  waves  of  the  Black  Sea  closed  over  my  head, 
and  I  went  down  to  die,  my  fate  unknown,  and 
even  in  my  grave,  '  unhousled,  disappointed,  un- 
aneled.' 

Even  now  as  I  write,  when  the  danger  has 
long  since  passed  away,  and  when  the  sun  has 
shone  again  in  all  his  glory  on  me,  in  my  dreams 
I  am  sometimes  once  more  the  desperate  and 
despairing  fellow  I  was  then. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Winifred's  secret. 


It  was  Christmas-eve  at  Craigaderyn  as  well  as  be- 
fore Sebastopol,  and  all  over  God's  land  of  Chris- 
tendom— the  *Land  of  Cakes'  perhaps  excepted, 
as  Christmas  and  all  such  humanising  holidays 
were  banished  thence  as  paganish,  by  the  acts  of 
her  Parliament  and  her  '  bigots  of  the  Iron  Time, ' 
as  in  England  by  Cromwell,  some  eighty  years 
later,  for  a  time. 

A  mantle  of  gleaming  white  covered  all  mighty 
Snowdon,  the  tremendous  abysses  of  Carneydd 
Llewellyn,  and  the  lesser  ranges  of  Mynyddhiraeth. 
Llyn  Aled  and  Llyn  Alwen  were  frozen  alike,  and 
the  Conway  at  some  of  its  falls  exhibited  a  beard 
of  icicles  that  made  all  who  saw  them  think  of  the 
friendly  giant — old  Father  Christmas  himself! 
Deep  lay  the  snow  in  the  Martens'   dingle   and 
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under  all  the  oaks  of  the  old  forest  and  chase ;  for 
it  was  one  of  those  hearty  old  English  yules  that 
seem  to  be  passing  away  with  other  things,  or  to 
exist  chiefly  in  the  fancy  of  artists,  and  which, 
with  their  concomitants  of  cold  without  and  warmth 
and  glowing  hospitality  within,  seemed  so  much 
in  unison  with  an  old  Tudor  mansion  like  Craig- 
aderyn — a  genuine  Christmas,  like  one  of  the 
olden  time,  when  the  yule-log  was  an  institution, 
when  hands  were  shaken  and  faces  brightened,  kind 
wishes  expressed,  and  hearts  grew  glad  and  kind. 

But  on  this  particular  Christmas-eve  Winifred 
and  Dora  were  not  at  the  Court,  but  with  some  of 
their  lady  friends  were  busy  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  leafy  decorations  of  the  parish 
church,  for  the  great  and  solemn  festival  of  the 
morrow,  with  foliage  cut  from  the  same  woods  and 
places  where  the  Druids  procured  similar  decora- 
tions for  their  temples,  as  it  is  simply  a  custom — 
an  ancient  usage — which  has  survived  the  shock  of 
invading  races  and  changing  creeds. 

The  night  was  beautiful,  clear,  and  frosty,  and 
to  those  who  journeyed  along  the  hard  and  echo- 
ing highway  the  square  tower  of  the  old  church, 
loaded  alike  by  snow  and  ivy,  could  be  seen  to 
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loom,  darkly  and  huge,  against  the  broad  face  of 
the  moon,  that  seemed  to  hang  like  a  silver  shield 
or  mighty  lamp  amid  the  floating  clouds,  and  right 
in  a  cleft  between  the  mountains. 

The  heavens  were  brilliant  with  stars  ;  and 
lines  of  light,  varied  by  the  tinting  of  heraldic 
blazons  and  quaint  scriptural  subjects,  fell  from 
thetraceried  and  mullioned  windows  of  the  ancient 
church  on  the  graves  and  headstones  in  the  burial- 
place  around  it ;  while  shadows  flitted  to  and  fro 
within — those  of  the  merry-hearted  and  white- 
handed  girls  who  were  so  cheerily  at  work,  and 
whose  soft  voices  could  be  heard  echoing  under  the 
groined  arches  in  those  intervals  when  the  chimes 
ceased  in  the  belfry  far  above  them. 

Huge  icicles  depended  from  the  wyverns  and 
dragons,  through  whose  stony  mouths  the  rain  of 
fully  five  centuries  had  been  disgorged  by  the 
gutters  of  the  old  church,  and  being  coated  with 
snow,  the  obelisks  and  other  mementos  of  the  dead 
had  a  weird  and  ghostlike  effect  in  the  frosty 
moonlight. 

In  the  cosy  porch  of  the  church  were  Sir  Ma- 
doc  Lloyd  and  his  hunting  bachelor  friend  Sir 
Watkins  Vaughan,  each  solacing  himself  with  a 
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cigar  while  waiting  for  the  ladies,  to  escort  whom 
home  they  had  driven  over  from  the  Court  after 
dinner  in  Sir  Watkins'  bang-up  dog-cart.  While 
smoking  and  chatting  (about  the  war  of  course,  as 
no  one  spoke  of  anything  else  then),  they  peeped 
from  time  to  time  at  the  picturesque  vista  of  the 
church,  where  garlands  of  ivy  and  glistening  holly, 
green  and  white,  with  scarlet  berries,  and  masses 
of  artificial  flowers,  were  fast  making  gay  the  grim 
Norman  arches  and  sturdy  pillars,  with  their  gro- 
tesque capitals  and  quaint  details.  Nor  were  the 
tombs  and  trophies  of  the  Lloyds  of  other  times 
forgotten ;  so  the  old  baronet  watched  with  a  pleased 
smile  the  slender  fingers  of  his  younger  daughter 
as  they  deftly  wreathed  with  holly  and  bay  the 
rusty  helmet  that  whilom  Madoc  ap  Meredyth 
wore  at  Flodden  and  Pinkey,  her  blue  eyes  radiant 
the  while  with  girlish  happiness,  and  her  hair  as 
usual  in  its  unmanageable  masses  rolling  down 
her  back,  and  seeming  in  the  lights  that  flickered 
here  and  there  like  gold  shaded  away  with  auburn. 
The  curate,  a  tall,  thin,  and  closely-shaven 
man,  in  a  'Noah's-ark  coat'  with  a  ritualistic  col- 
lar, stood  irresolutely  between  the  sisters,  though 
generally  preferring  the  graver  Winifred  to   the 
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somewhat  hoydenish  Dora,  who  insisted  on  ap- 
propriating his  services  in  the  task  of  weaving  and 
tying  the  garlands ;  hut  he  was  little  more  than 
an  onlooker,  as  the  ladies  seemed  to  have  taken 
entire  possession  of  the  church,  and  reduced  him 
to  a  well-pleased  cipher. 

At  last  Sir  Watkins,  a  pleasant  and  gentlemanly 
young  man,  though  somewhat  of  the  '  horsey'  and 
fox-hunting  type,  who  had  a  genuine  admiration 
for  Winifred,  and  had  actually  proposed  for  her 
hand  (but,  like  poor  Phil  Caradoc,  had  done  so  in 
vain),  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  letting  his  re- 
verence have  the  ladies'  society  too  exclusively, 
tossed  his  cigar  into  the  snow,  entered  the  church, 
and  joined  them;  while  Sir  Madoc  preferred  to  lin- 
ger in  the  porch  and  think  over  the  changes  each 
of  those  successive  festivals  saw,  and  of  the  old 
friends  who  were  no  longer  here  to  share  them 
with  him. 

'  Here  comes  Sir  Watkins,  to  make  himself 
useful,  at  last  !'  said  Dora,  clapping  her  hands,  as 
she  infinitely  preferred  the  fox-hunter  to  the  par- 
son. '  I  shall  insist  upon  him  going  up  the  long 
ladder,  and  nailing  all  those  leaves  over  that  arch.' 

But  Winifred,  to  whom  his  rather  clumsy  at- 
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tentions,  however  quietly  offered,  were  a  source  of 
secret  annoyance,  drew  nearer  her  female  friends, 
four  gay  and  handsome  girls  from  London,  who 
were  spending  Christmas  at  the  Court  (but  have 
nothing  else  to  do  with  our  story),  and  whose  eyes 
all  brightened  as  the  young  and  eligible  baronet 
joined  them. 

But  for  the  charm  which  the  presence  of  Wini- 
fred always  had  for  him,  and  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing on  her  and  the  other  ladies.  Sir  Watkins  would 
infinitely  have  preferred,  to  a  cold  draughty  church 
on  Christmas  night.  Sir  Madoc's  cosy  '  snuggery,'  or 
the  smoking-room  at  the  Court,  where  they  could 
discuss  matters  equine  and  canine,  reckon  again 
how  many  braces  of  grouse,  blackcock,  and  ptar- 
migan they  had  '  knocked  over'  that  day,  or  discuss 
the  comparative  merits  of  coursing  in  well-fenced 
Leicestershire,  and  in  Sussex,  where  the  downs  are 
all  open  and  free  as  the  highway,  or  other  kindred 
topics,  through  the  medium  of  hot  brandy-and- 
water. 

'  Now,  Sir  Watkins,  here  are  my  garlands  and 
there  is  a  ladder,'  said  Dora. 

*  Any  mistletoe  among  them,  Miss  Dora?'  he 
asked,  laughing. 
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'  No ;  we  leave  the  arrangement  of  that  myste- 
rious plant  to  such  Druids  as  you  ;  but  here  are 
some  lovely  holly-berries,'  said  Dora,  holding  a 
bunch  over  the  head  of  one  of  her  companions,  and 
kissing  her  with  all  that  empressement  peculiar  to 
young  ladies. 

'  By  Jove,'  said  the  baronet  with  a  positive  sigh, 
'  I  quite  agree  with  some  fellow  who  has  written 
that  "  two  women  kissing  each  other  is  a  misappli- 
cation of  one  of  God's  best  gifts.'" 

Glancing  at  Winifred,  who  looked  so  handsome 
in  her  cosy  sealskin  jacket,  with  its  cuffs  and  col- 
lar of  silver-coloured  grebe,  the  bachelor  curate 
smiled  faintly,  and  said,  while  playing  nervously 
with  his  clerical  billycock  : 

'  I  do  not  plead  for  aught  approaching  liber- 
tinism, but  I  do  think  that  to  kiss  in  friendship 
those  we  love  seems  a  simple  and  innocent  custom. 
In  Scripture  we  have  it  as  a  form  of  ceremonious 
salutation,  as  we  may  find  in  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  and  in  first  Samuel,  where  the  con- 
secration of  the  Jewish  kings  to  regal  authority 
was  sealed  by  a  kiss  from  the  officiator  in  the 
ceremony.' 

'  And  we  have  also  in  Genesis  the  courtship 
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of  Jacob  and  the  ''fair  damsel  "  Kachel,'  said  Dora, 
looking  up  from  her  task  with  her  bright  face  full 
of  fun,  'wherein  we  are  told  that  "Jacob  kissed 
Kachel,  and  then  lifted  up  his  voice,  eindtvept.''  If 
any  gentleman  did  so  after  kissing  me,  I  am  sure 
that  I  should  die  of  laughter.' 

'  We  are  having  quite  a  dissertation  on  this 
most  pleasant  of  civilised  institutions,'  said  Sir 
Watkins  merrily,  as  he  flicked  away  a  cobweb  here 
and  there  with  his  silver-mounted  tandem  whip  ; 
'  have  you  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  Miss 
Lloyd — no  apt  quotation  ?' 

'  None,'  replied  Winifred  dreamily,  while  twirl- 
ing a  spray  of  ivy  round  her  white  and  tapered 
fingers. 

'  None — after  all  your  reading  ?' 

*  Save  perhaps  that  a  kiss  one  may  deem  value- 
less and  but  a  jest  may  be  full  of  tender  signifi- 
cance to  another.' 

'  You  look  quite  distraite,  Winny  dear,  as  you 
make  this  romantic  admission,'  said  one  of  her 
friends. 

'  Do  I — or  did  I  ?'  she  asked,  colouring. 

'  Yes.  Of  what  or  of  ivliom  were  you  thinking  ?' 

'  Such  a  deuced  odd  theme  you  have  aJJ   got 
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upon  !'  said  Sir  Watkins,  perceiving   how  Wini- 
fred's colour  had  deepened  at  her  own  thoughts. 

*  But  how  funny — how  dehghtful !'  exclaimed 
the  girls,  laughing  together ;  while  Dora  added 
with  something  like  a  mock  sigh,  as  she  held  up 
a  crape  rose, 

'  When  last  I  wore  this  rose  in  my  hair,  I 
danced  with  little  Mr.  Clavell — and  he  is  spending 
his  Christmas  before  Sebastopol!  Poor  dear  fellow 
— poor  Tom  Clavell !' 

Winifred's  colour  faded  away,  her  usual  calm 
and  self-possessed  look  returned;  and  stooping 
down,  she  bent  all  her  energies  to  weave  an  obsti- 
nate spray  of  ivy  round  the  carved  base  of  a  pillar 
some  yards  distant  from  the  group. 

*  Permit  me  to  be  your  assistant.  Miss  Lloyd,' 
said  the  baronet  in  a  low  voice  and  with  an  earnest 
manner.  'Miss  Dora  must  excuse  me;  but  I  don't 
see  the  fun  of  craning  my  neck  up  there  from  the 
top  of  a  twelve-foot  ladder.' 

Winifred  started  a  little  impatiently,  for  as  he 
stooped  by  her  side,  his  long  fair  whiskers  brushed 
her  brow.     '  Do  I  annoy  you  ?'  he  asked  gently. 

'  0  no  ;  but  I  feel  nervous  to-night,  and  wish 
our  task  were  ended.' 
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*It  soon  will  be,  if  we  work  together  thus. 
But  you  promised  to  tell  me,  Miss  Lloyd,  why  your 
old  gamekeeper  would  not  permit  me  to  shoot  that 
hare  in  the  Martens'  dingle  to-day.' 

*  Need  I  tell  you.  Sir  Watkins — a  Welshman  ?' 

*  You  forget  that  my  place  is  in  South  Wales, 
almost  on  the  borders  of  Monmouthshire,  and  this 
may  be  a  local  superstition.' 

'  It  is.' 

'Well,  I  am  all  attention,'  said  he,  looking 
softly  down  on  the  girl's  wonderfully  thick  and 
beautiful  eyelashes. 

*  The  story,  as  I  heard  it  once  from  dear 
mamma  runs  thus:  Ages  ago,  there  took  shelter 
in  our  forests  at  Pennant  Melangell,  the  daughter 
of  a  Celtic  king  called  St.  Monacella,  to  whom  a 
noble  had  proposed  marriage ;  one  whom  she  could 
not  love,  and  could  never  love,  but  on  whom  her 
father  was  resolved  to  bestow  her.' 

'By  Jove!'  commented  Sir  Watkins,  while 
poor  Winifred,  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  saying 
all  this  to  a  man  she  had  rejected,  became  trou- 
bled and  coloured  deeply ;  '  and  so,  to  escape  her 
tormentors,  she  fled  to  the  wilderness.' 

'  Yes,  and  there  she  dwelt  in  peace  for  fifteen 
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years,  without  seeing  the  face  of  a  man,  till  one 
day  Brochwel,  Prince  of  Powis,  when  hunting,  dis- 
covered her,  and  was  filled  with  wonder  to  find  in 
the  depth  of  the  wild  forest  a  maiden  of  rare  beauty, 
at  prayer  on  her  knees  beside  a  holy  well ;  and 
still  greater  was  his  wonder  to  find  that  a  hare  his 
dogs  had  pursued  had  sought  refuge  by  her  side, 
while  they  shrank  cowering  back  with  awe.  Broch- 
wel heard  her  story,  and  taking  pity,  gave  to  God 
and  to  her  some  land  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  all  w^ho 
fled  there;  she  became  the  patron  saint  of  hares,  and 
for  centuries  the  forest  there  teemed  with  them ; 
and  even  at  this  hour  our  old  people  believe  that 
no  bullet  can  touch  a  hare,  if  any  one  cries  in  time, 
''  God  and  St.  Monacella  be  with  thee  !'" 

'  A  smart  little  nursery  legend,'  said  Sir  Wat- 
kins,  who  perhaps  knew  it  well,  though  he  had 
listened  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  having  her  to  talk 
to  him,  and  him  alone. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  Welsh  supersti- 
tions,' said  Winifred,  somewhat  piqued  by  his  tone. 

'  Why  are  you  so  cross  with  me  ?'  he  asked, 
while  venturing  just  to  touch  her  hand,  as  he  tied 
a  spray  of  ivy  for  her. 

'  Cross — I,  with  you  ?' 
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'  Eeserved,  then.' 

*I  am  not  aware,  Sir  Watkins,  that  I  am  either; 
but  please  don't  begin  to  revert  to — to — ' 

'  The  subject  on  which  we  spoke  so  lately  ?' 
'  Yes.' 

*  Ah,  Miss  Lloyd — my  earnest  and  loving  pro- 
posal to  you.' 

'  In  pity  say  no  more  about  it !'  said  Winifred, 
colouring  again,  but  with  intense  annoyance  at 
herself  for  having  drawn  forth  the  remark. 

*Well,  Miss  Lloyd,  pardon  me;  I  am  but  a 
plain  fellow  in  my  way,  and  your  good  papa  under- 
stands me  better  than  you  do.' 

'  And  likes  you  better,'  said  she,  smiling. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that  such 
is  the  case ;  but  remember  the  maxim  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France.' 

'  Why, — the  roses,  please, — what  was  it  ?' 

'"  There  are  more  flies  caught  by  one  spoonful 
of  honey  than  by  ten  tuns  of  vinegar."  ' 

'  Thanks,  very  much,  for  the  maxim,'  replied 
Winifred  proudly  and  petulantly ;  '  but  I  hope  I 
am  not  quite  of  the  nature  of  vinegar,  and  I  don't 
wish  to  catch  flies  or  anything  else.' 

It  was  now  Sir  Watkins'  turn  to  blush,  which 
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lie  did  furiously,  for  her  proud   little  ways  per- 
plexed him ;   but  she  added  with  a  laugh, 

'  The  base  of  the  next  pillar  requires  our  at- 
tention, and  then  I  think  the  decorations  are 
ended.  Do  let  the  cobwebs  alone  with  your  whip, 
and  assist  me,  if  you  would  please  me.' 

'  There  is  not  in  all  the  world  a  girl  I  would 
do  more  to  please,'  said  Sir  Watkins  earnestly,  his 
blue  eyes  lighting  up  with  honest  enthusiasm  as 
he  spoke  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  '  and  I 
know  that  there  is  not  in  all  England  another 
girl  like  you,  Winifred  :  you  quite  distance  them 
all,  and  it  is  more  than  I  can  understand  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  those  who — who — don't  love 
you—' 

'  Well,  what.  Sir  Watkins  ?' 

'  Can  love  any  one  else!'  said  he  confusedly, 
while  smoothing  his  fair  moustache,  for  there  was 
a  quick  flash  in  the  black  eyes  of  Winifred  Lloyd 
that  puzzled  him.  In  fact,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
or  was  without  sufficient  perception  to  be  aware  of 
it,  this  was  an  off-hand  style  of  love-making  that 
was  infinitely  calculated  to  displease,  if  not  to 
irritate  her. 

'  You  flatter  me  !'   said  she,  her  short  upper 
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lip  curling  with  an  emotion  of  disdain  she  did  not 
care  at  that  moment  to  conceal. 

'  Does  it  please  you  T 

'  No.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that,  as  we  are  generally  cer- 
tain of  the  gratitude  at  least,  if  not  the  love,  of 
those  we  flatter.' 

Much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  almost  spar- 
ring, passed  between  them ;  for  Sir  Watkins, 
piqued  by  her  rejection  of  him,  would  not  permit 
himself  again  as  yet  to  address  her  in  the  language 
of  genuine  tenderness,  and  most  unwisely  adopted 
a  manner  that  had  in  it  a  soupgon  of  banter.  But 
Winifred  Lloyd  heard  him  as  if  she  heard  him 
not :  the  memories  of  past  days  were  strong  at 
that  time  in  her  heart,  and  glancing  from  time  to 
time  towards  the  old  oak  family  pew,  then  half 
lost  in  obscurity  and  gloom,  she  filled  it  up  in 
fancy  with  the  figures  of  some  who  were  far  away 
— of  Philip  Caradoc  and  another ;  of  Estelle  Cress- 
ingham,  who,  for  obvious  reasons  of  her  own, 
had  omitted  her  and  Dora  from  the  Christmas 
circle  at  Pottersleigh  House ;  and  so,  while  Sir 
Watkins  continued  to  speak  she  scarcely  responded. 
The  girl's  thoughts  '  were  with  her  heart,  and  that 
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was  far  away,'  to  where  the  lofty  batteries  of  Sebas- 
topol  and  the  red-and-white  marble  cliffs  of  Bala- 
clava looked  down  upon  the  Euxine,  where  scenes 
of  which  her  gentle  heart  could  form  no  concep- 
tion were  being  enacted  hourly;  where  human 
life  and  human  agony  were  of  no  account ;  and 
where  the  festival  of  the  Babe  that  was  born  at 
Bethlehem  as  a  token  of  salvation,  peace,  and  good- 
will unto  men,  was  being  celebrated  by  Lancaster 
guns  and  rifled  cannon,  by  shot  and  shell  and 
rockets,  and  every  other  device  by  which  civilisa- 
tion and  skill  enable  men  to  destroy  each  other 
surely  and  expeditiously. 

•  Just  as  some  such  ideas  occurred  to  her  she 
saw  her  father,  followed  by  old  Owen  Gwyllim 
enter  the  church,  and  in  the  faces  of  both  she 
read  an  expression  of  concern  that  startled  her ; 
and  from  her  hands  she  dropped  the  ivy  sprays 
and  paper  roses  which  she  was  entwining  together. 

Sir  Madoc  held  in  his  hand  an  open  newspaper, 
with  which  the  old  butler  had  just  ridden  over  from 
the  Court,  and  he  silently  indicated  a  certain  para- 
graph to  the  curate,  who  read  it  and  then  lifted  up 
his  hands  and  eyes,  as  with  sorrow  and  perplexity. 

'  What  the  devil  is  up  now  ?'  asked  Sir  Wat- 
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kins  bluntly ;  '  no  bad  news  from  the  Crimea,  I 
hope — eh  ?' 

*  Very — very  bad  news !  we  have  lost  a  dear, 
dear  friend !'  replied  Sir  Madoc,  letting  his  chin 
drop  on  his  breast ;  while  Sir  Watkins,  taking  the 
journal  from  his  hand,  all  unconscious  of  error  or 
misjudgment,  read  aloud  : 

*  "It  is  now  discovered  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  that  Captain  Henry  Hardin ge 
of  the  Koyal  Welsh  Fusileers,  whose  disappear- 
ance when  on  a  particular  duty  was  involved  in 
so  much  mystery,  has  been  drowned  in  the  Black 
Sea,  by  which  casualty  a  most  promising  young 
officer  has  been  lost  to  her  Majesty's  service." ' 

'Drowned — Harry  Hardinge  drowned  in  the 
Black  Sea!'  exclaimed  Dora,  with  sudden  tears 
and  horror. 

'  By  Jove,  the  same  poor  fellow  I  met  at  your 
fete,  I  think — so  sorry,  I  am  sure  !'  said  Sir  Wat- 
kins  with  well-bred  regret;  '  and  see — I  have  quite 
startled  poor  Miss  Lloyd  !' 

Winifred,  who  for  a  moment  seemed  turned  to 
stone,  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
while  her  whole  delicate  form  shook  with  the  sobs 
she  dared  not  utter. 
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Mothers,  wives,  and  friends,  the  tender,  the 
loving,  and  the  true,  had  all  read,  until  their  hearts 
grew  sick  and  weary,  of  the  perils  and  sufferings 
of  those  who  were  before  Sebastopol,  as  the  horrors 
of  the  Crimean  winter,  adding  to  those  which  are 
ever  attendant  on  war,  deepened  over  them. 

And  now  here  was  one  horror  more — one  that 
was  quite  unlooked  for  in  its  nature,  but  which 
now  came  home  to  their  own  hearts  and  circle. 

'  Take  me  away,  papa — take  me  home  !'  said 
Winifred  in  a  faint  voice,  as  she  laid  her  face  on 
his  shoulder,  for  her  tears  were  irrepressible  ;  and 
the  tall  slender  curate  in  the  long  coat — an  Oxon- 
ian, who  chanted  some  portions  of  his  church 
service,  turned  to  the  east  when  he  prayed,  had 
an  altar  whereon  were  sundry  brazen  platters  like 
unto  barber's  basins,  and  tall  candles  which  (as 
yet)  he  dared  not  light,  and  who  secretly  but 
hopelessly  admired  Winifred  in  his  inner  heart — 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  all  this  sudden  emotion  ; 
but  he  kindly  caressed  her  passive  white  hands 
between  his  own,  and  whispered  lispingly  in  her 
ear,  that  'the  Lord  loved  those  whom  He  chastened 
— afflictions  come  not  out  of  the  ground — all  flesh 
was  grass — that  God  is  the  God  of  the  widow  and 
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fatherless — yet  there  were  more  thorns  than  roses 
in  our  earthly  path,'  with  various  other  old  stereo- 
typed crumbs  of  comfort. 

'  To  the  Court — home  !'  cried  Sir  Madoc ;  'call 
round  the  carriages  to  the  porch,  Owen,  and  let 
us  begone.' 

A  few  minutes  after  this  they  had  all  quitted 
the  church,  and  were  being  driven  home  in  their 
close  vehicle,  Sir  Watkins  excepted,  who  drove 
in  his  dog-cart,  sucking  a  cigar  he  had  forgotten 
to  light,  and  wondering  what  the  deuced  fuss 
was  all  about.  Had  Hardinge  stood  in  liis  way  ? 
If  so,  by  Jove,  there  was  a  chance  for  him  yet, 
thought  the  good-natured  fellow. 

In  the  dark  depth  of  the  large  family  carri- 
age, as  it  bowled  along  noiselessly  by  a  road  where 
the  white  mantle  of  winter  lay  so  deep  by  hill  and 
wood  that  one  might  have  thought  the  Snow-King 
of  the  Norsemen  had  come  again,  Winifred  could 
weep  freely;  and  as  she  did  so,  her  father's  arm 
stole  instinctively  and  affectionately  round  her. 

'Drowned,'  she  whispered  in  his  ear;  'poor 
Harry  drowned — and  I  loved  him  so !' 

'  It  may  all  be  some  d d  mistake,'  sighed 

Sir  Madoc  in  sore  grief  and  perplexity. 
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'  But  0,  papa,'  whispered  the  girl,  'I  loved  him 
so — loved  him  as  Estelle  Cressingham  never,  never 
did !' 

*  You,  my  darling  ?' 
'  Yes,  papa.' 

'  My  poor  pet !  I  suspected  as  much  all  along. 
Well,  well,  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of  God.  It  is 
a  hlack  Christmas  this  for  us  at  Craigaderyn,  and 
I  shall  sorrow  for  him  even  as  Llywarch  Hen  sor- 
rowed of  old  for  all  the  sons  he  lost  in  battle.  But 
what  a  strange  fatality  to  escape  so  narrowly  at  the 
Bod  Mynach,  and  then  to  be  drowned  in  the  dis- 
tant East !' 

And  with  a  heart  swollen  alike  by  prayer  and 
sorrow,  the  girl,  whose  tender  and  long-guarded 
secret  had  at  last  escaped  her  in  the  shock  of  grief, 
sat  alone  in  her  room  that  night,  and  heard  the 
Christmas  chimes  ringing  out  clearly  and  merrily 
to  all,  it  seemed,  but  for  her ;  for  those  bells,  those 
gladsome  bells,  which  speak  to  every  Christian 
heart  of  bright  hope  here  and  brighter  hope  else- 
where, seemed  to  chime  in  vain  for  Winifred  Lloyd;, 
so  she  thought  in  her  innocent  heart, 

*  I  shall  go  to  him  yet,  though  he  can  never 
come  back  to  me  !' 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  YALTA. 


I  PRESUME  that  I  need  scarcely  inform  my  reader 
that,  notwithstanding  the  predicament  in  which  a 
preceding  chapter  left  me,  and  the  tenor  of  that 
paragraph  which  caused  such  consternation  among 
my  warm-hearted  Welsh  friends  at  Craigaderyn,  I 
was  not  drowned  in  the  Black  Sea,  though  my  dip 
in  the  waters  thereof  was  both  a  cold  and  deep  one. 

Such  fellows  as  I,  are,  perhaps,  hard  to  kill — 
at  least,  I  hope  so. 

On  rising  to  the  surface,  I  found  myself  minus 
forage-cap,  sword,  and  revolver,  and  also  my  horse, 
which,  being  sorely  wounded,  floated  away  out  of 
the  creek  into  which  we  had  fallen  (or  been  hurled 
by  the  Cossack  lances),  and  the  poor  animal  was 
helplessly  drowned,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
swim  landward.     This  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for 
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me,  as  the  Cossacks  saw  it  drifting  in  the  moon- 
light, and  continued  to  fire  at  it  with  their  carbines, 
leaving  me  to  scramble  quietly  ashore  unnoticed 
and  unseen. 

My  swimming  powers  are  very  small ;  thus, 
when  just  about  to  sink  a  second  time,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  grasp  some  sturdy  juniper  bushes 
that  grew  among  the  rocks  and  overhung  the 
water.  Aided  by  these  I  gained  footing  on  a  ledge 
in  safety,  and  remained  there  for  a  few  minutes, 
scarcely  venturing  to  breathe,  until  all  sounds 
ceased  on  the  cliffs  above,  and  the  flashing  of  the 
Cossacks'  carbines  and  their  wild  hurrahs  died 
away;  and  the  moment  I  was  assured  of  silence,  I 
proceeded  steadily,  but  not  without  great  difficulty, 
to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek,  my  recently  fractured  arm  feeling  stiff  and 
feeble  the  while,  three  lance-prods  bleeding  pretty 
freely,  and  my  undress  uniform  wet,  sodden,  and 
becoming  powdered  fast  by  the  still  falling  flakes 
of  snow. 

Even  amid  all   that  bodily  misery  I  thought 
more  sorrowfully  than  bitterly  of  her  I  had  lost. 

'  Estelle  gone  from  me,  a  terrible  death  before 
me,    either  by  capture  or  privation,'  thought  I. 
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'  What  have  I  done,  0  God,  to  he  dealt  with  thus 
hardly  ?' 

Even  mortification  that  I  had  failed  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  my  once  coveted  duty  existed  no  longer 
in  my  heart,  at  that  time  at  least.  At  last  I  gained 
the  summit ;  the  uprisen  moon  was  shining  on  the 
far- stretching  Euxine,  and  casting  a  path  of  glit- 
tering splendour  on  its  waters  even  to  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs  on  which  I  stood.  On  the  other  side,  to 
my  comfort,  the  scouting  Cossacks  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

That  Count  Yolhonski,  once  my  pleasant  com- 
panion in  Germany,  and  in  whose  way  coinci- 
dence and  chance  had  so  often  cast  me,  should 
have  fallen  hy  my  hand,  was  certainly  a  source  of 
deep  regret  to  me  ;  but  for  a  time  only ;  a  sense 
of  my  own  pressing  danger  soon  became  para- 
mount to  all  minor  considerations. 

Exposure  to  the  keen  wind  from  the  sea  on 
ground  so  lofty,  the  night  having  closed  in,  and 
the  snow-flakes  falling,  all  rendered  shelter, 
warmth,  and  dry  clothing,  with  dressing  for  the 
lance-thrusts,  most  necessary,  if  I  would  save  my 
life  ;  and  yet  in  seeking  to  obtain  these,  I  ran  the 
most  imminent  risk  of  summarily  losing  it. 
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I  was,  I  knew,  far  in  rear  of  the  advanced 
line  of  all  the  Russian  posts,  and  was  certain  to 
fall,  alive  or  dead,  into  their  hands  at  some  time 
or  other ;  so  drawing  Lord  Raglan's  despatch  to 
Marshal  Canrobert  from  my  breast-pocket — a 
piece  of  wet  pulpy  paper — I  destroyed  and  cast  it 
away;  an  unwise  proceeding  perhaps,  as  it  was 
the  only  credential  I  possessed  to  prove  that  I 
was  not  a — spy,  but  simply  an  officer  on  duty  who 
had  lost  his  way. 

The  cliffs  of  marble  that  bordered  the  shore 
were  silent  and  lonely.  The  tall  mountains  of 
the  Yaila  range,  their  sides  bristling  with  sombre 
pines  and  rent  by  old  volcanic  throes  into  deep 
chasms  and  rugged  ravines  of  rock,  rose  on  my 
left ;  a  little  Tartar  village,  the  feeble  lights  of 
which  I  could  discern,  nestled  at  their  base  about 
a  mile  distant.  Should  I  endeavour  to  reach  it, 
and  risk  or  lose  all  at  once  ? 

By  this  time  I  had  struck  upon  a  path  which 
soon  led  to  a  roadway  between  vineyard  walls,  and 
ere  long  these  were  replaced  by  what  appeared  to 
be  the  trees  of  a  park,  between  the  branches  of 
which  the  moon  and  the  stars  shone  on  the  slant- 
ing snow-flakes  and  turned  them  to  diamonds  and 
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prisms.  In  summer,  the  cypress  and  olive,  the 
pomegranate  and  laurel  trees,  the  quince  and  the 
Byzantine  poplar,  made  all  that  road  lovely.  Then 
it  was  dreary  enough,  especially  to  me. 

Anon   I  came   to  a  stately  gate  of  elaborate 
cast-iron  work,  between  two  ornate  pillars  of  the 
native  red-and-white  marble,  surmounted  each  by 
some  heraldic  design.     It  stood  invitingly  open  ; 
the  track  of  recent  carriage-wheels  lay  there ;  and 
beyond  the  now  white  sheet  of  snow  that  covered 
a  spacious  park  there  towered  a  handsome  man- 
sion, in  that  quaint  and  almost  barbaric  style  of 
architecture    peculiar    to    the    chateaux    of    the 
Crimea,   half  Eussian,   half   Turkish,  with    four 
domes  shaped  like  inverted  onions,  but  of  clearly- 
burnished  copper,  surmounting  four  slender  tour- 
elles,  and  under  the  broad  cornices  of  which  the 
pigeons — the  holy  birds  of  Muscovy — were  clus- 
tered in  cooing  rows.  In  front  was  a  pretty  porch, 
under  the  open   arches  of   which   hung    a   large 
coloured  lamp ;  while  many  lights,  all  suggestive 
of  heat  and  comfort,  were  gleaming  through  the 
rich  hangings  of  the  windows  on  the  snowy  waste 
without. 

It  was  evidently  the  country  residence  of  some 
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wealthy  Russian  landholder,  and  there  I  felt  more 
certain  and  safe  in  seeking  shelter  than  among 
the  wood-cutting  boors  or  Tartar  herdsmen  of  the 
village  ;  yet  my  heart  had  more  misgivings  than 
hope  as  I  approached  it. 

If  the  Russians,  even  in  time  of  peace,  are 
ever  suspicious  of  strangers,  how  was  I  likely  to 
be  received  there  in  time  of  war  ?  Should  I  fall 
among  good  Samaritans,  kindly  perhaps  ;  if  other- 
wise, I  might  be  accused  of  spying  in  an  enemy's 
country,  be  hanged,  shot,  knouted  perhaps,  and 
sent  to  Siberia,  for  my  horrible  surmises  were  end- 
less. But  to  remain  where  I  was  would  be  to  die ; 
so  I  boldly  approached,  not  the  door,  but  a  lower 
window  that  overlooked  a  balustraded  terrace,  on 
which  a  flood  of  light  from  within  was  falling. 

Between  hangings  of  pale  blue  satin  laced 
with  silver,  and  through  the  double  sashes  of 
the  windows,  which  were  ornamented  with  false 
flowers  in  the  old  Russian  fashion,  I  perceived  a 
handsome  and  lofty  apartment,  the  furniture  of 
which  was  singularly  elaborate  and  florid.  It 
seemed,  with  its  drapery,  sofas,  fauteuils,  statu- 
ettes under  glass  shades,  and  its  pretty  water- 
colours  hung  on  the  wall,  to  be  a  tiny  drawing- 
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room  or  ladies'  boudoir  ;  but  on  one  side,  built 
into  the  partition  and  forming  a  part  thereof,  were 
the  stone  ribs  of  a  ijeltchka  or  Russian  stove, 
faced  with  brilliantly-coloured  porcelain.  Through 
these  ribs  the  light  of  a  cheerful  fire  shone  across 
the  softly  carpeted  floor ;  and  above  the  stove  was 
an  eikon,  or  Byzantine  Madonna,  with  a  bright 
metal  halo  like  a  gilt  horseshoe  round  the  head ; 
a  little  silver  lamp  hung  before  it.  From  this  a 
tiny  jet  of  flame  shot  upward,  while  a  golden 
tassel  dangled  below. 

In  the  foreground,  between  the  window  and  the 
glowing  wall-stove,  at  a  table  littered  with  books 
and  needlework,  were  seated  two  ladies  in  easy- 
chairs,  their  feet  resting  on  tabourettes,  as  they 
cosily  read  by  the  softened  light  of  a  great  shaded 
lamp.  One  seemed  young ;  the  other  somewhat 
portly  and  advanced  in  years  ;  and  she  wore  a  red 
sarafan — the  ancient  Russian  dress — a  readoption 
about  that  time,  when  our  invasion  of  the  Crimea 
acted  as  a  powerful  and  angry  stimulant  to  the 
national  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  empire  ;  and  at 
that  precise  moment,  I  should  have  preferred  to 
find  this  noble  matron — for  such  I  had  no  doubt 
she  was — in  some  dress  nearer  the  Parisian  mode. 
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However,  in  my  then  predicament  I  felt  more 
disposed  to  trust  to  the  protection  of  women  than 
of  men,  and  so  knocked  gently,  and  then  more 
loudly,  on  the  window. 

Both  ladies  started,  laid  down  their  hooks,  and 
rose.  The  double  sashes  and  the  false  flowers 
placed  between  them  rendered  my  figure  indis- 
tinct, if  not  invisible.  They  conferred  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  most  fortunately  for  me,  instead 
of  summoning  assistance  by  furiously  ringing  the 
bell,  or  indulging  in  outcries,  as  some  ladies 
might  have  done  in  a  land  of  well-ordered  police, 
the  younger  drew  out  a  drawer,  in  which  prob- 
ably pistols  lay;  while  the  elder  boldly  unclasped 
the  sashes,  threw  them  open,  and  then  both  sur- 
veyed me  with  perplexity  and  with  something  of 
pity  too,  as  I  was  bare-headed,  unarmed,  deadly 
pale,  and  covered  with  snow  that  in  some  places 
was  streaked  with  blood. 

The  elder  lady,  a  keen-looking  woman,  evi- 
dently with  a  dash  of  the  nomadic  Tartar  in  her 
blood,  asked  me  rather  imperiously  some  ques- 
tions in  Russian — that  language  which  Golovine 
so  rightly  says  '  is  altogether  inaccessible  to  for- 
eigners ;'  but  the  other  added,  in  softer  French, 
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'  Who  are  you,  and  from  whence  do  you  come?' 

I  replied  that  I  was  a  British  officer  from  the 
army  before  Sehastopol,  wounded  and  unhorsed 
in  a  recent  skirmish  with  Cossacks ;  that  I  had 
lost  my  way,  and  was  literally  perishing  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  loss  of  blood. 

'  How  come  you  to  be  here,  as  you  have  no 
troops  in  this  quarter?'  asked  the  young  lady, 
to  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  in  English,  which 
she  spoke  fluently,  but  with  a  pretty  foreign  ac- 
cent. 

'I  lost  my  way,  I  have  said,  and  being  pur- 
sued have  ridden  far  in  a  wrong  direction.' 

'  Far,  indeed,  from  Sebastopol  at  least ;  do 
you  know  where  you  are,  sir  ?' 

'No.' 

'  This  is  Prince  Woronzow's  castle  of  Yalta.' 

'  Yalta  !' 

'On  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,'  she  added, 
smiling  brightly  at  my  surprise. 

'  Then  I  am  more  than  thirty  miles  in  rear  of 
the  Russian  posts  in  the  valley  of  Inkerman  !' 

'  Yes ;  and  as  a  soldier,  must  know  that  you  are 
in  great  danger  of  the  darkest  suspicions  if  you 
are  taken.' 
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'  I  am  aware  of  that,'  said  I  faintly,  as  a  giddi- 
ness came  over  me,  and  I  leaned  against  the  open 
sash  of  the  window;  'but  I  care  not  what  happens.' 
The  elder  lady,  who  had  a  son  with  the  army 
in  Sebastopol,  now  said  something  energetically, 
and  in  my  favour  apparently,  and  the  other  added 
softly  and  kindly, 

'  Enter,  sir,  and  we  shall  succour  you.' 
The  closed  sashes  excluded  the  icy  air,  I  felt 
myself  within  the  warm  influence  of  the  peitchka, 
and  then  the  three  smarting  lance-wounds  began 
to  bleed  afresh. 

*  Madame  Tolstoff,'  said  the  younger  lady,  in 
French,  '  we  must  act  warily  here,  if  we  would 
prevent  this  poor  fellow  becoming  a  prisoner  of 
war,  or  worse.  Bring  here  old  Ivan  Yourivitch 
the  dvornik.' 

This  was  the  butler,  but  it  also  signifies  '  ser- 
vant.' 

'  Can  you  trust  him  in  this  matter?' 
'  In  any  matter,  implicitly.  His  wife  nursed 
me  and  my  brother  too.  There  is  a  perilous  ro- 
mance in  all  this,  and  to  his  care  I  shall  consign 
our  unfortunate  visitor,  who  does  seem  in  a  very 
bad  way.' 
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After  a  little  explanation  and  some  stringent 
directions,  she  confided  me  to  a  white -headed  but- 
ler, who  wore  a  livery  that  looked  like  semi-uni- 
form, and  he  took  me  to  his  own  rooms.  He  jab- 
bered a  great  deal  in  Russ,  of  which  I  knew  not  a 
word,  but  first  he  gave  me  a  large  goblet  of  golden 
Crimskoi,  the  wine  of  the  district.  Then  he  ex- 
changed all  my  wet  and  sodden  clothing  for  a  suit 
which  he  selected  from  among  many  in  a  large 
wardrobe  :  a  caftan  of  dark  green  cloth,  tied  at  the 
waist  by  a  scarlet  sash;  trousers  also  of  dark 
green,  with  boots  that  came  halfway  up  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Under  all  I  wore  a  soft  red  shirt;  and 
this  attire  I  afterwards  learned  was  the  most  thor- 
oughly national  costume  in  Russia,  being  that  of 
the  Rifle  Militia  of  the  Crown  peasants — one  worn 
by  the  Emperor  himself  on  certain  gala-days. 

This  old  man,  Ivan  Yourivitch,  also  dressed 
tenderly  the  three  lance-prods,  and  though  giddy 
and  weak,  I  felt  unusually  comfortable  when  he 
led  me  back  to  the  presence  of  the  two  ladies,  of 
whose  names  and  rank  I  was  quite  ignorant,  while 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  both  must  be  noble. 

Their  mansion  was  evidently  one  of  great  mag- 
nificence, and  exhibited  all  that  luxury  in  which 
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the  wealthier  Kussian  nohles  are  wont  to  indulge, 
displaying  the  extravagance  and  splendour  of  petty 
monarchs.  I  saw  there  a  broad  staircase  of  Car- 
rara marble,  and  lackeys  flitting  about  in  the 
powdered  wigs  and  liveries  of  the  old  French 
court ;  apartments  with  tessellated  floors  and  roofs 
of  fretted  gold ;  furniture  in  ormolu  and  mother-of- 
pearl  ;  hangings  of  silk  and  cloth-of-gold ;  and  in 
that  castle  of  Yalta  were  ball,  and  card,  and  tea 
rooms;  a  library,  picture-gallery,  and  billiard- 
room  ;  and  everj^where  the  aroma  of  exotic  plants 
and  perfumes ;  so  I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  I 
was  quite  as  lucky  as  the  Lieutenant  of  H.M.S. 
Tiger,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eus- 
sians  at  Odessa  in  the  preceding  May,  and  whose 
adventures  made  such  a  noise. 

When  I  rejoined  the  ladies,  they  both  laughed 
merrily  at  the  rapid  transformation  effected  in  my 
appearance;  and  the  younger  saying,  *My  brother's 
shooting-clothes  suit  you  exactly,'  relinquished 
her  book,  which,  with  some  surprise,  I  detected  to 
be  a  Tauchnitz  edition  of  '  Oliver  Twist  /' 

'  In  stumbling  upon  us  here,'  she  added,  with 
great  sweetness  of  manner,  *  how  fortunate  it  is 
that  you  lighted  first  on  Madame  Tolstofi"  and  my- 
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self,  instead  of  any  of  our  Tartar  or  Cossack  ser- 
vants!' 

'  Fortunate  indeed !  I  may  truly  bless  my  stars 
that  I  have  fallen  into  such  gentle  hands.' 

'  All  Kussians  are  not  the  barbarians  you  is- 
landers deem  them ;  yet  you  deserve  a  heavier 
punishment  than  we  shall  mete  out  to  you,  for 
venturing  hither  to  fight  against  holy  Russia  and 
our  father  the  Czar.' 

'  May  I  ask  if  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
any  of  the  family  of  Prince  Woronzow  ?' 

'0,  no  !'  she  replied.  '  Madame  TolstofF's  son 
is  serving  in  Sebastopol ;  my  brother  serves  there 
also ;  and  the  kind  Prince  has  merely  given  us  the 
use  of  this  mansion,  as  he  has  done  the  more  regal 
one  at  Alupka  to  other  ladies  similarly  situated ; 
and  now  that  you  know  our  secret,'  she  added 
archly,  '  pray  what  is  yours  ?' 

'  Secret ! — I  have  none.' 

*  You  were  not — well,  reconnoitring  ?' 

I  coloured,  feeling  certain  that  she  had  substi- 
tuted that  word  for  one  less  pleasant  to  military 
ears. 

'  No,  madam :  while  seeking  to  convey  a  des- 
patch from  Lord  Raglan  to  Marshal   Canrobert 
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I  lost  my  way,   fell    among   Cossacks,  and   am 
here.' 

*  When  my  brother  arrives — we  expect  him  ere 
long — we  shall  be  compelled  to  confide  you  to  his 
care;  meantime  you  are  safe,  and  here  are  refresh- 
ments, of  which  you  seem  sorely  in  need ;  and  for 
greater  secrecy,  Ivan  Yourivitch  will  serve  you 
here.' 

'  Who  the  deuce  can  this  brother  be  of  whom 
she  talks  so  much,  and  where  can  she  have  ac- 
quired such  capital  English?'  were  my  surmises 
as  I  seated  myself  at  a  side-table,  and,  with  old 
Ivan  standing  towel  in  hand  at  my  back,  fell  a  la 
Cosaque,  on  the  good  things  before  me,  with  an 
appetite  unimpaired  by  all  that  I  had  undergone. 

To  the  elder  lady's  horror,  I  omitted  previously 
to  cross  myself  or  turn  towards  the  eikon ;  but 
fragrant  coffee  made  as  only  Orientals  and  Conti- 
nentals can  make  it,  golden  honey  from  the  hills 
and  woods  of  Yaila,  newly-laid  eggs,  salmon  fresh 
from  the  Salghir,  boar's  ham  from  the  forests  of 
Kaffa,  and  wine  from  Achmetchet,  made  a  repast 
fit  for  the  gods — then  how  much  so  for  a  long- 
famished  Briton  ! 

While  I  partook  of  it  the  ladies  conversed  to- 

VOL.  III.  P 
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gether  in  a  low  voice  in  Russian,  seeming  to  ignore 
my  presence ;  for  though  full  of  natural  female 
curiosity  and  impatience  to  question  me,  they  were 
too  well-bred  to  trouble  me  just  then. 

Those  who  have  starved  as  we  starved  in  the 
Crimea  can  alone  relish  and  test  the  comforts  of 
a  good  meal.  You  must  sleep — or  doze — amid  the 
half-frozen  mud  and  ooze  of  the  trenches,  or  in  a 
cold  draughty  tent,  to  know  the  actual  luxury  of 
clean  sheets,  a  soft  bed,  and  cosy  pillows.  Hence 
it  is,  that  though  accustomed  to  'rough  it'  in  any 
fashion  and  degree,  no  one  so  keenly  appreciates 
the  warmth,  the  food,  and  the  genuine  comforts  of 
home  as  the  old  campaigner,  or  the  weather-worn 
seaman,  who  has  perhaps  doubled  'the  Horn,'  and 
known  what  it  is  to  hand  a  half-frozen  topsail  in 
a  tempestuous  night,  with  his  nails  half  torn  out 
by  the  roots,  as  he  lay  out  to  windward.  Yet 
when  I  found  myself  in  quarters  so  comfortable, ' 
hospitable,  and  splendid,  I  could  not  but  think 
regretfully  of  the  regiment,  of  Phil  Caradoc,  of 
Charley  Gwynne,  and  others  who  were  literally 
starving  before  the  enemy — starving  and  dying  of 
cold  and  of  hunger  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


EVIL   TIDINGS. 


I  HAD  now  time  amply  to  observe  and  to  appreciate 
that  whicli  had  impressed  me  powerfully  at  first 
— the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  lady  who  protected 
me,  and  who  spoke  English  with  such  marvellous 
fluency.  If  the  artist's  pencil  sometimes  fails  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  a  woman's  loveliness — 
more  than  all  of  her  expression — a  description  by 
mere  ink  and  type  can  give  less  than  an  outline. 

In  stature  she  was  fully  five  feet  seven,  full- 
bosomed  and  roundly  limbed,  and  yet  seemed  just 
past  girlhood,  in  her  twentieth  or  twenty-second 
year.  Her  skin  was  fair,  dazzlingly  pure  as  that 
of  any  Saxon  girl  at  home ;  while,  by  strange  con- 
trast, her  eyes  were  singularly  dark,  the  deepest, 
clearest,  and  most  melting  hazel,  with  soft  volup- 
tuous dreamy-looking  lids,  and  long  black  lashes. 
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Her  eyebrows,  which  were  rather  straight,  were 
also  dark,  while  the  masses  of  her  hair  were  as 
golden  in  hue  as  ever  were  those  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia ;  they  grew  well  down  upon  her  forehead, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  shaded  lamp  by  which  she 
had  been  reading,  ripples  of  sheen  seemed  to  pass 
over  them  like  rays  of  the  sun.  Her  features  were 
very  fine,  and  her  ears  were  white  and  delicate  as 
if  formed  of  biscuit  china,  and  from  them  there 
dangled  a  pair  of  the  then  fashionable  SchogolefF 
earrings  of  cannon-balls  of  gold. 

Her  dress  was  violet-coloured  silk,  cut  low  but 
square  at  the  neck,  with  loose  open  sleeves,  trim- 
med with  white  lace  and  ruches  of  white  satin 
ribbon,  and  its  tint  consorted  well  with  the  fair 
purity  of  her  complexion.  Everyway  she  was  bril- 
liant and  picturesque,  and  seemed  one  of  those 
women  whom  a  man  may  rapidly  learn  to  love — 
yea  and  to  love  passionately — and  yet  know  very 
little  about. 

Once  in  a  lifetime  a  man  may  see  such  a  face 
and  such  a  figure,  and  never  forget  them. 

The  dame,  in  the  red  sarafan,  was  a  somewhat 
plain  but  pleasant-looking  old  Muscovite  lady, 
whose  angularity  of  feature  and  general  outline  of 
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face  reminded  me  of  a  good-humoured  tom-cat; 
and  while  playing  idly  with  the  leaves  of  her  book, 
she  regarded  me  with  a  rather  dubious  expression 
of  eye;  for  British  prisoners  did  not  quite  find 
themselves  so  much  at  home  in  Kliarkoff  and  else- 
where, nor  were  they  so  petted  and  feted,  as  the 
Eussian  prisoners  were  at  Lewes,  among  the  grassy 
downs  of  Sussex. 

My  repast  over,  and  the  massive  silver  tray  re- 
moved by  Ivan  Yourivitch,  a  conversation  was  be- 
gun by  the  younger  lady  saying  a  little  playfully, 

*  You  must  give  me  your  parole  of  honour,  that 
you  will  not  attempt  to  leave  this  place  in  secret, 
or  without  permission.' 

'  From  you  ?' 
'From  me,  yes.' 

*  Did  not  duty  require  it  of  me,  I  might  never 
seek  the  permission,  but  be  too  happy  to  be  for 
ever  your  captive,'  said  I  gallantly ;  but  she  only 
laughed  like  one  who  was  quite  used  to  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  held  up  a  white  hand,  saying, 

'  Do  you  promise  ?' 

*I  do,  on  my  honour.  But  will  this  pledge 
to  a  lady  be  deemed  sufficient  ?' 

*  By  whom  ?' 
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*  Well,  say  Prince  Menschikoff.' 

*We  shall  not  eonsult  him,  unless  we  cannot 
help  it ;  besides,  she  added,  with  a  proud  expres- 
sion on  her  upper  lip,  '  what  is  he,  though  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Governor  of  Finland  and  Sebastopol, 
but  the  grandson  of  a  pastrycook !' 

'  Prince  Gortchakoff,  then  ?' 

'  They  are  cousins  ;  but  do  not  take  rank  even 
in  Russia  with  the  old  families,  like  the  Dol- 
gourikis  and  others,  who  are  nobles  of  the  first 
class.' 

On  the  suggestion,  apparently,  of  the  elder 
lady,  whom  she  named  Madame  Tolstoff,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  me  many  questions,  which  I  cared 
not  to  answer,  as  they  had  direct  reference  to  the 
strength  of  our  forces,  and  the  plans  and  projects 
of  the  Allied  Generals  regarding  Sebastopol ;  and 
though  my  information  was  only  limited  to  such 
as  one  of  subaltern  rank  could  possess,  I  knew 
how  artfully  the  most  important  military  and  po- 
litical secrets  have  been  wormed  from  men  by 
women,  and  was  on  my  guard. 

Her  excellent  English  she  accounted  for  by 
telling  me  that  in  her  girlhood  she  had  an  English 
governess.  She  told  me,  among  other  things,  that 
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she  had  gone  in  her  carriage,  with  hundreds  of 
other  ladies  from  Sebastopol,  Simpheropol,  and 
Bagtchi  Serai  (or  '  the  Seraglio  of  Gardens '),  to 
see  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  It  began  quite  like  a 
prasnik  or  holiday  with  them  all,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected, among  other  marvels,  to  see  St.  Sergius, 
whose  sacred  image  was  borne  by  the  Kazan 
column,  till  the  latter  was  routed  by  the  Highland 
Brigade,  and  bundled  over  the  hill,  image  and  all, 
though  Innocent,  Archbishop  of  Odessa,  in  one  of 
his  sermons  to  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  (pub- 
lished in  the  Russian  Messenger)  confidently  pre- 
dicted a  fourth  appearance  of  the  patriotic  saint 
on  that  occasion ;  but  my  fair  informant  added, , 
that  when  the  fighting  began,  she  had  driven  away 
homeward  in  horror. 

She  quizzed  me  a  little  about  the  small  dimen- 
sions of  the  island  in  which  we  dwelt,  an  island 
where  the  peopled  elbowed  each  other  for  lack  of 
room  ;  she  asked  me  if  it  was  really  true  that  our 
soldiers  were  sailors ;  and  if  it  was  also  true  that 
our  Admiral  in  the  Baltic  always  carried  a  little 
sword  under  one  arm,  and  a  great  fish  under  the 
other,  alluding  to  a  popular  Moscow  caricature  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier. 
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It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  with  her,  for 
her  charming  tricks  of  foreign  manner,  the  arch 
smiles  of  her  occasionally  half-closed  eyes,  and 
her  pretty  ways  of  gesticulation  with  the  loveliest 
of  white  hands,  from  which  she  had  now  drawn  the 
gloves,  were  all  very  seductive;  moreover  the  Eus- 
sians  have  a  natural  mode  of  imbuing  with  hearti- 
ness every  phrase  and  expression,  however  simple 
or  merely  polite. 

She  always  spoke  of  the  Czar  with  more  profound 
awe  and  respect  than  even  Catholics  do  of  the  Pope, 
or  Mahometans  do  of  the  Sultan ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  Russia,  as  Golovine  says, 
*  next  to  the  King  of  Heaven,  the  Czar  is  the  ob- 
ject of  adoration.  He  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Bussian,  the  representative  and  the  elect  of  God ; 
so  he  is  the  head  of  his  church,  the  source  of  all 
the  beatitudes,  and  the  first  cause  of  all  fear.  His 
hand  distributes  as  bounteously  as  his  arm  strikes 
heavily.  Love,  fear,  and  humble  respect  are 
blended  in  this  deification  of  the  monarch,  which 
serves  most  frequently  only  to  task  the  cupidity  of 
some,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  others.  The  Czar 
is  the  centre  of  all  rays,  the  focus  to  which  every 
eye  is  directed;  he  is  the  "  Red  Sun  "  of  the  Rus- 
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sians,  for  thus  they  designate  him.  The  Czar  is 
the  father  of  the  whole  nation ;  no  one  has  any  re- 
lation that  can  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  the 
Emperor;  and  when  his  interest  speaks,  every 
other  voice  is  hushed  !' 

So,  whenever  this  lady  spoke  of  him,  her  eyes 
seemed  to  fill  with  melting  light,  and  her  cheek  to 
suffuse  with  genuine  enthusiasm ;  and  as  I  listened 
to  her,  and  looked  upon  her  rare  beauty,  her  singu- 
lar hair,  her  laughing  lips,  and  her  ease  of  manner 
that  declared  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  I 
could  not  but  confess  that  if  there  is  no  absolute 
cure  for  a  heart  disappointed  in  love,  there  may 
be  found  a  most  excellent  halm  for  it. 

I  know  not  now  all  we  talked  of,  how  much 
was  said,  and  more  left  unsaid,  for  my  new  friend 
had  all  the  airs  of  a  coquette,  and  could  fill  up  her 
sentences  in  a  very  eloquent  fashion  of  her  own, 
by  a  movement  of  the  graceful  hand,  by  the  tap- 
ping of  a  dainty  foot  that  would  peep  out  ever  and 
anon  from  under  her  violet-coloured  skirt ;  with  a 
blush,  a  smile,  a  drooping  of  the  sunny  brown  eyes! 

Had  the  wine,  the  golden  Crimskoi,  affected 
me,  that,  while  talking  to  the  fair  unknown,  I 
seemed  to  tread  on  air ;  that  my  love  for  Estelle 
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— a  love  thrust  back  upon  my  heart — ^was  ah*eady 
— Heavens,  ah-eady  ! — being  replaced  by  an  emo- 
tion of  revenge  against  her,  and  exultation  that 
the  dazzling  Kussian  might  love  me  in  her  place? 
She  was  indeed  gloriously  beautiful ;  but  then,  I 
have  ever  been  a  famous  builder  of  castles  in  the 
air,  and  I  was  in  the  hands  of  one  who  felt  her 
power  and  knew  how  to  wield  it. 

The  Kussian  women,  it  has  been  truly  written, 
like  the  gentlewomen  of  other  European  countries, 
who  are  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  can  employ 
and  practise  all  the  accomplishments  and  seductive 
arts  that  most  enchant  society,  and  employ  them 
well !  They  have  great  vivacity  of  mind,  much 
grace  of  manner,  and  possess  the  most  subtle  and 
exquisite  taste  in  dress ;  yet  the  domestic  virtues 
are  but  little  cultivated  under  the  double-headed 
Eagle,  and  marriages  are  too  often  mere  matters 
of  convenience ;  so  there  is  little  romance  in  the 
character,  and  often  much  of  intrigue  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Eussian  lady. 

*  I  trust  that  your  wounds  are  not  painful  ?' 
said  she  with  tender  earnestness,  after  a  short 
pause,  during  which  she  perceived  me  to  wince  once 
or  twice. 
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*  My  immersion  in  salt  water  lias  made  tliem 
smart  perhaps ;  and  then  the  blood  I  have  lost 
has  caused  such  a  dimness  of  sight,  that  at  times, 
even  while  speaking  with  you,  though  I  hear  your 
voice,  your  figure  seems  to  melt  from  before  me.' 

*  I  am  so  deeply  sorry  to  hear  this;  but  a  night's 
repose,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  to-morrow  may, 
nay,  I  doubt  not  shall,  cure  you  of  this  weakness.' 

*  I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes  and  inten- 
tions.' 

'  In  that  skirmish,  fought  single  -  handed  by 
you  against  our  Cossacks,  they  thrust  you  into  the 
water — actually  into  the  sea  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  by  the  mere  force  of  their  charged  lances 
— horse  and  man  we  went  over  together ;  but  not 
before  I  had  shot  their  leader — a  resolute  fellow — 
poor  Volhonski !' 

At  this  name  both  ladies  started  and  changed 
colour,  though  the  younger  alone  understood  me. 

*  Whom  did  you  say  ?'  she  asked  in  a  voice  of 
terror,  while  trembling  violently. 

'Paulovitcli  Count  Volhonski,  a  name  well 
known  in  the  Russian  army,  I  believe ;  he  com- 
manded the  Vladimir  regiment  at  the  Alma  and 
in  Sebastopol.' 
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^  And  he — lie  fell  by  your  hand  ?' 

*  I  regret  to  say  that  he  did,'  I  replied  slowly 
and  perplexedly. 

*  You  know  him,  and  are  certain  of  this  ?' 

'  Certain  as  that  I  now  address  you — most 
certain,  to  my  sorrow.' 

''  0  Gos20odi  pomiloui  r*  she  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together,  and  seeming  now  pale  as 
the  new-fallen  snow ;  '  my  brother — my  brother !' 

*Your  brother?'  I  exclaimed  in  genuine  con- 
sternation. 

'  Slain  by  you — by  your  hand !'  she  wailed  out 
wildly  and  reproachfully. 

*  0,  it  cannot  be.' 

'  Speak — how  ?'  She  stamped  her  foot  as  she 
spoke,  and  no  prettier  foot  in  all  Russia  could 
have  struck  the  -carpet  with  a  more  imperial  air. 
Her  eyes  were  flashing  now  through  tears;  even 
her  teeth  seemed  to  glisten ;  her  hands  were 
clenched,  and  I  felt  that  she  regarded  me,  for  the 
time,  with  hate  and  loathing. 

'He  fell,  and  his  horse  too — yet,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,'  I  urged,  *he  maybe  untouched;  and 

'-  May  God  preserve  us ! 
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from  my  soul  I  hope  that  such  may  he  the  case, 
for  personally  he  is  my  friend.' 

I  felt  deeply  distressed  hy  the  turn  matters 
had  so  suddenly  taken;  while  Madame  Tolstoff,  to 
whom  she  now  made  some  explanation  in  Kussian, 
regarded  me  with  fierce  and  undisguised  hostility. 

*  Then  there  is  yet  hope  ?'  she  asked  piteously. 

*  That  he  may  be  simply  wounded — yes.' 

*  For  that  hope  I  thank  you,  Hospodeen :  a 
little  time  shall  tell  us  all.' 

'  I  was  attacked  and  outnumbered ;  my  own 
life  was  in  the  balance,  and  I  knew  him  not,  nor 
did  he  know  me,  until  we  were  at  close  quarters, 
in  the  moment  of  his  fall.  To  defend  oneself  is 
a  natural  impulse  ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said,  that 
if  a  man  armed  with  a  red-hot  poker  were  to 
make  a  lunge  even  at  the  greatest  philosopher,  he 
would  certainly  parry  it,  though  he  were  jammed 
between  two  sacks  of  gunpowder.  Then  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  the  Hospoza  Valerie  ?' 

*  Yes,'  she  replied  with  hauteur ;  *  but  who  are 
you,  that  know  my  name  ?' 

'  I  am  Captain  Henry  Hardinge,  who — ' 
'  The  Hospodeen  Hardinge'  (Hardino?;iic/i  she 
called  it),  'who   so    greatly  befriended   my   dear 
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brother  in  Germany,  and  wlio  saved  liis  life  at 
Inkermann  ?' 

*  The  same.' 

'  I  cannot  receive  you  with  joy ;  the  present 
terrible  tidings  cloud  all  the  past.  Yet  I  have  pro- 
mised to  protect  you,'  she  added,  giving  me  both 
her  hands  to  kiss,  '  and  protected  you  shall  be — 
even  should  my  dead  brother  be  borne  here  to- 
night !' 

So  the  slender  girl  with  the  dark  orbs  and 
golden  hair,  she  of  whose  miniature  I  had  custod}^ 
for  a  little  time  on  that  memorable  and  exciting 
morning  in  the  Heiligengeist  Feld  at  Hamburg,  was 
now  a  lovely  woman  in  all  the  budded  bloom  of 
past  twenty — a  fair  Kussian,  with  *  more  peril  in 
her  eyes  than  fifty  of  their  swords  !' 

I  felt  sincere  sorrow  for  the  grief  and  conster- 
nation I  had  so  evidently  and  so  naturally  excited, 
and  I  greatly  feared  that  the  hostility  of  the  elder 
lady,  Madame  Tolstoff,  might  yet  work  me  some 
mischief;  though  I  knew  not  in  what  relation  she 
could  stand  to  Yolhonski,  who,  at  Hamburg,  had 
distinctly  said  that  his  sister  Valerie  was  the  only 
one  he  had  in  the  world. 

While  I  sat  silently  listening,  and  not  without 
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an  emotion  of  guiltiness  in  my  heart,  to  their  sobs 
and  exclamations  of  woe,  uttered  singly  and  to- 
gether, the  rapid  clatter  of  hoofs,  partially  muffled 
by  the  snow,  was  heard  without;  bells  sounded 
and  doors  were  banged ;  and  then  Ivan  Yourivitch, 
his  old  wrinkled  face  full  of  excitement  and  im- 
portance, entered  the  room  unsummoned. 

My  heart  for  a  moment  stood  still. 

'  What  fresh  evil  tidings,'  thought  I,  ^  does 
this  old  Muscovite  bring  us  now  ?' 
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Even  while  Ivan  Yourivitch  was  conferring  with 
his  startled  mistress,  I  saw  a  tall  figure  in  Eussian 
uniform — the  eternal  long  gray  greatcoat — appear 
at  the  room-door,  and  I  was  instinctively  glancing 
round  for  some  weapon  wherewith  to  defend  me, 
when  to  my  astonishment  Volhonski  entered,  some- 
what splashed  with  mud  certainly  and  powdered 
with  snow,  but  whole  and  well,  without  a  wound, 
and  with  a  cry  of  joy  Valerie  threw  herself  into  his 
arms. 

Wholly  occupied  by  his  beautiful  sister,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  fully  a  minute 
elapsed  before  he  turned  to  address  Madame  Tol- 
stoff  and  then  me. 

Was  it  selfishness,  was  it  humanity,  was  it 
friendship,  or  what  was  the  sentiment  that  in- 
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spired  me,  and  caused  so  much  of  genuine  joy  to 
see  Volhonski  appear*  safe  and  untouched? — I, 
who  from  the  trenches  had  been  daily  wont  to 
watch  with  grim  satisfaction  the  murderous  *  pot- 
ting' of  the  Ruskies  from  the  rifle-pits,  and  literal 
showers  of  legs,  arms,  and  other  fragments  of  poor 
humanity,  by  their  appearance  in  the  air,  respond 
to  the  explosion  of  a  well-directed  shell ! 

He  now  turned  to  me  with  astonishment  on 
recognising  my  face  in  that  place,  and  with  the 
uniform  of  the  Rifle  Militia. 

*  By  what  strange  caprice  or  whirligig  of  for- 
tune do  I  find  you  here?'  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
took  my  hand,  but  certainly  with  a  somewhat  du- 
bious expression  of  eye ;  '  you  have  not  come  over 
to  us,  I  hope,  as  some  of  our  Poles  have  lately 
gone  to  you  ?' 

'No,'  I  replied,  almost  laughing  at  the  idea. 
*  Don't  mistake  me ;  I  came  here  as  a  fugitive, 
glad  to  escape  you  and  your  confounded  Cossacks; 
but  I  thank  God,  Volhonski,  that  you  eluded  my 
pistol  on  the  cliffs  yonder.' 

*  Then  it  was  you,  Captain  Hardinge,  whom  I 
followed  so  fast  and  so  far  from  that  khan  on 
the  Kokoz  road?   By  St.  George,  my  friend,  but 
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you  were  well  mounted !  In  our  skirmish  one  of 
your  balls  cut  my  left  shoulder-strap,  as  you  may 
see ;  the  other  shred  away  my  horse's  ear  on  the 
off  side,  making  him  swerve  round  so  madly  that 
he  threw  me — that  was  all.  You,  however,  fell 
into  the  sea — ' 

*  And  was  soaked  to  the  skin ;  the  reason  why, 
"only  for  this  night  positively,"  as  the  play -bills 
have  it,  I  appear  in  the  uniform  of  the  Imperial 
Eifle  Militia,  after  finding  my  way  here  by  the 
happiest  chance  in  the  world,'  I  added,  with  a 
glance  at  his  smiling  sister.  '  Marshal  Canrobert — ' 

^  Has  fallen  back  with  his  slender  force  from 
Kokoz.  You  had  a  despatch  for  him,  I  presume, 
by  what  fell  from  you  at  the  Tartar  caravanserai?' 

*  Precisely.' 

*  Ah,  I  thought  as  much.' 

*I  should  not  have  been  touring  so  far  from 
our  own  lines  else.  It  concerned,  I  believe — if  I 
may  speak  of  it — an  emeitte  among  the  Poles  in 
Sebastopol.' 

*  A  false  rumour  spread  by  some  deserters ; 
there  was  no  such  thing ;  and  be  assured  that  our 
good  father  the  Emperor  is  too  much  beloved  even 
in  Poland  to  be  troubled  by  disaffection  again.' 
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Volhonski  now  threw  off  his  greatcoat,  and 
appeared  in  the  handsome  full  uniform  of  the 
Vladimir  Infantry,  on  a  lapel  of  which  he  wore, 
among  other  orders,  the  military  star  of  St.  George 
the  Victorious,  which  is  only  bestowed  by  the  Czar 
for  acts  of  personal  bravery,  like  our  Victoria  Cross. 

'  How  came  you  to  know  of  me  and  of  my 
despatch  ?'  I  inquired,  while  Yourivitch  replaced 
the  wine  and  some  other  refreshments  on  the 
table. 

'  I  had  Menschikoff 's  express  orders  to  watch, 
with  a  sotnia  of  Cossacks,  Canrobert's  flying  column 
on  the  Kokoz  road ;  and  the  Tartars  were  prompt^ 
enough  in  telling  me  of  your  movements — at]  least 
of  the  appearance  of  an  officer  of  the  Allies  where, 
in  sooth,  he  had  no  right  to  be.  But,  my  friend, 
you  look  pale  and  weary.' 

*He  has  no  less  than  three  lance-wounds!^ 
urged  Valerie. 

'  Three !' 

'  In  the  arms  and  shoulder.' 

'  This  is  serious ;  but  take  some  more  of  the 
Crimskoi — it  is  harmless  wine.  Excuse  me.  Cap- 
tain Hardinge,  but  of  course  you  are  aware  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  you  to  remain  long  here  ?' 
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*  I  have  no  intention  of  remaining  a  moment 
absent  from  my  duty,  if  I  can  help  it !'  said  I 
energetically. 

*  So  we  must  get  you  smuggled  back  to  your 
own  lines  somehow — unless  you  consent  to  become 
a  prisoner  of  war.' 

'  I  have  already  given  my  parole  of  honour.' 

*  Indeed  !  to  whom  ?' 

*  To  the  Hospoza  Volhonski,'  said  I,  laughing. 

*  More  binding,  perhaps,  than  if  given  to  me  ; 
yet  as  I  don't  wish  to  avail  myself  of  your  promises 
to  Valerie,  but  for  the  memory  of  past  times,'  he 
added  with  a  pleasant  smile,  *to  see  you  safe 
among  your  friends,  I  must  contrive  some  plan  to 
get  you  hence  without  delay.' 

*  Why  such  inhospitable  haste?'  asked  Valerie. 

*  Think  of  the  peril  to  him  and  to  us  of  being 
discovered  here — and  in  that  dress  too  !' 

*  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ride  for  days,' 
said  I  despondingly,  as  sensations  of  lassitude  stole 
over  me. 

*  I  fear  that  with  Valerie  for  your  nurse,  you 
may  never  return  to  health  at  all,'  said  Volhonski, 
laughing,  as  he  knew  well  the  coquettish  pro- 
clivities of  his  sister ;  '  hence,  to  insure  at  least 
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convalescence,  I  must  commit  you  to  the  care  of 
old  Yourivitcli  or  Madame  Tolstoff.' 

Joy  for  her  brother's  safe  return  made  Valerie 
radiant  and  splendidly  brilliant ;  while  some  emo- 
tion of  compunction  for  her  temporary  hostility 
to  me  led  her  to  be  somewhat  marked  in  her 
manner,  softly  suave ;  and  this  he  observed  ;  for, 
after  a  little  time,  he  said  smilingly, 

'  You  and  my  Valerie  seem  to  have  become 
quite  old  friends  already ;  but  remember  the  moth 
and  the  candle — gardez-vous  Men,  mon  camarade 
Hardinge  /' 

*I  don't  understand  you,Paulovitch,'  said  Va- 
lerie,  pouting. 

*  As  little  do  I,'  said  I,  colouring,  for  the 
Colonel's  speech  was  pointed  and  blunt,  though 
his  manner  was  scrupulously  polite ;  but  with  all 
that,  foreigners  frequently  say  things  that  sound 
abrupt  and  strange  to  English  ears. 

'  This  stupid  soldier  is  afraid  that  if  left  in 
idleness,  you  will  fall  in  love  with  Madame  Tol- 
stoff—or  me,'  said  Valerie;  *he  is  thinking  of  the 
Spanish  proverb,  no  doubt — Puerto  abierto  at  santo 
tiento.' 

'  I  am  thinking  of  no  such  thing,  and  did  but 
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jest,  Valerie,'  said  her  brother  gravely,  while  he 
caressed  her  splendid  hair.  '  Madame  Tolstoff,  our 
dear  friend,  is  an  experienced  chaperone ;  and  be- 
side that,  you  are  safe — set  apart  from  the  world 
— so  far  as  concerns  the  admiration  of  men.' 

'That  I  never  shall  be,  I  hope!'  said  she, 
smiling  and  pouting  again. 

By  Jove,  can  it  be  that  she  is  destined  for  a 
nunnery?  What  the  deuce  can  he  mean  by  all 
these  strange  hints  and  out-of-place  remarks? 
thought  I,  and  not  without  secret  irritation. 

Perhaps  the  keen  Muscovite  read  something 
of  this  in  my  face,  for  he  now  clinked  his  glass 
against  mine,  and  filled  it  with  beautifully  golden- 
coloured  Chateau  Yquem,  bright,  cool,  and  spark- 
ling from  its  white  crystal  flask;  and  to  this  cham- 
pagne soon  succeeded ;  unwisely  for  me,  though  it 
was  champagne  in  its  best  condition,  that  is,  after 
being  just  six  years  in  bottle,  as  Yourivitch  as- 
sured us ;  and  now  our  conversation  became  more 
gay  and  varied,  and,  as  I  thought,  decidedly  more 
pleasant. 

He  2fave  me  some  recent  news  from  the  imme- 
diate  seat  of  war,  and  from  our  own  lines,  that 
proved  of  interest  to  me. 
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The  Eetribution  man-of-war,  with  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  on  board,  was  said  to  have  been  lost,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the  late  great  storm,  which  the  Rus- 
sians naturally  hoped  would  delay  the  arrival  of 
transports  with  reinforcements  and  supplies  for 
the  Allies;  and  he  added  that  if  the  generals  of 
the  latter  *  had  but  the  brains  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication  with  Slmpheropol,  Sehastopol  would 
surrender  in  three  days!'  He  mentioned  also, 
that  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople  had  taken 
heavy  bets  that  it  would  not  fall  before  Christ- 
mas, which  seemed  likely  enough,  as  Christmas 
was  close  at  hand  now ;  and  that  there  was  a 
rumour  to  the  effect  that  General  Buraguay 
d'Hilliers  —  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  retreat 
from  Moscow — had  landed  at  Eupatoria  and  given 
battle  to  General  Alexander  Nicolaevitch  von  Lu- 
ders,  and  defeated  him  with  the  5th  Infantry 
Corps  of  the  Russian  Army ;  a  most  improbable 
story,  as  D'Hilliers  was  at  that  moment  with  his 
army  in  the  Aland  Isles  ! 

And  now  Valerie,  wearying  of  war  and  politics, 
shrugged  her  prett}^  shoulders,  and  gradually  led 
us  to  talk  on  other  topics. 

As  she  was  well  read  and  highly  accomplished, 
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there  were  many  subjects  on  which  we  could  con- 
verse in  common,  as  she  was  wonderfully  familiar 
with  the  best  works  of  the  English  and  French 
writers  of  the  day,  and  knew  them  quite  as  well 
as  those  of  Tourgueneff,  Panaeff,  Longenoff,  Zer- 
nina,  and  others  who  were  barely  known  to  me  by 
name. 

I  was  afterwards  to  learn,  too,  that  she  was  a 
brilliant  musician ;  and  with  all  these  powers  of 
pleasing,  was  a  Kussian  convent,  with  its  oppres- 
sive atmosphere  of  religion  and  austerity,  to  be  her 
doom  ? 

When  I  compared  mentally  the  Eussian  with 
the  English  woman  of  rank — Valerie  with  Estelle 
— -I  could  see  that  the  latter  with  less  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  was  more  quiet  and  unimpression- 
able, and  with  all  her  beauty  less  attractive ;  the 
former  was  more  coquettish  and  seductive,  more 
full  of  minute,  delicate,  and  piquante  graces — the 
real  graces  that  win  and  enslave;  more  mistress 
of  those  witching  trifles  that  at  all  times  can  in- 
spire tenderness,  provoke  gallantry,  and  awaken 
love.  The  brilliant  Valerie  would  have  shone  in  a 
crowded  salon;  while  Estelle  Cressingham,  with 
all  her  pale  loveliness,  would  simply  have  seemed 
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to  be  the  cold,  proud,  aristocratic  belle  of  an  Eng- 
lish drawing-room. 

Valerie  was  fascinating — she  was  magnetic — 
I  know  not  how  to  phrase  it ;  and  what  now  to  me 
was  Estelle — the  Countess  of  Aberconway — that 
I  should  shrink  from  drawing  invidious  compari- 
sons ? 

When  I  retired  that  night  to  a  spacious  and 
magnificent  apartment,  and  to  a  luxurious  Rus- 
sian couch,  the  pillows  of  which  were  edged  with 
the  finest  lace — ye  gods !  a  laced  pillow  after 
mine  in  the  camp,  a  tent-peg  bag  stuffed  with 
dirty  straw — I  was  soon  sensible  of  the  diff'erence 
of  sleeping  indoors  and  within  a  house,  after  being 
under  canvas  and  accustomed  so  long  to  my  airy 
tent.  I  felt  as  if  stifling ;  and  to  this  was  added 
the  eff'ect  of  the  wines,  of  which,  incited  by  the 
hospitality  of  Volhonski,  I  had  partaken  too  freely. 

I  forgot  all  about  my  promises  to  be  up  be- 
times, even  before  daybreak,  in  the  morning,  and 
to  ride  with  him  as  near  to  our  posts  as  he  dared 
venture,  to  leave  me  in  a  place  of  safety ;  I  forgot 
that  if  I  remained  in  secret  at  the  castle  or  cha- 
teau of  Yalta,  the  great  danger  and  the  grave 
suspicion  to  which  I  subjected  him,  his  sister,  and 
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all  there  ;  I  forgot,  too,  the  risk  I  ran  personally 
of  being  taken  and  shot  as  a  spy  perhaps,  after 
short  inquiry,  or  no  inquiry  at  all.  I  thought  only 
of  the  brilliant  creature  whose  voice  seemed  hover- 
ing in  my  ear,  and  the  remembered  touch  of  whose 
velvet  hand  seemed  still  to  linger  in  mine. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Valerie  Volhonski,  the  more 
she  dazzled,  charmed,  and — must  I  admit  it  ? — 
consoled  me  for  the  loss  I  had  sustained  in  Eng- 
land far  away.  She  seemed  quite  aware  of  the 
admiration  her  beauty  excited  —  of  the  love  that 
was  inspiring  me,  and  she  seemed,  I  thought,  in 
my  vanity,  not  unwilling  to  return  it ! 

Why,  then,  should  I  not  ask  her  to  love  me  ? 
What  to  us  were  the  miserable  ambitions  of  em- 
perors and  sultans ;  the  intrigues  and  treacheries 
of  statesmen ;  the  wars,  the  battles,  the  difference 
of  religion,  race,  and  clime  ?  And  so,  as  the  spark- 
ling cliquot  did  its  work,  I  wove  the  shining  web 
of  the  future,  and  gave  full  reins  to  my  heated 
fancy  as  the  hours  of  the  silent  night  stole  on. 

But  the  morning  found  me  ill,  feverish,  deci- 
dedly delirious ;  and  Volhonski,  to  his  great  morti- 
fication, had  to  leave  me  and  ride  off  with  his  Cos- 
sacks, and  reach  Sebastopol  by  making  a  long  de- 
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tour  through  that  part  of  the  country  which  we 
so  stupidly  left  02:)en — round  by  Tepekerman  and 
Bagtchi  Serai,  and  thence  by  the  Belbeck  into  the 
Valley  of  Inkermann. 

I  must  have  been  in  a  rather  helpless  condi- 
tion for  at  least  two  days — days  wherein  the  short 
intervals  of  ease  and  sense  seemed  to  me  weari- 
some and  perplexing  indeed ;  while  to  see  Madame 
Tolstoff  and  old  Ivan  Yourivitch  gliding  noiselessly 
about  my  room  in  fur  slippers,  caused  me  to  mar- 
vel sorely  whether  I  was  dreaming  or  awake  ; 
whether  or  not  I  was  myself,  or  some  one  else; 
for  all  about  me  seemed  strange,  unusual,  and 
unreal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  I  was  greatly 
better,  and  on  passing  a  hand  over  my  head,  found 
that  my  hair  was  gone — shorn  to  a  crop  of  the 
true  military  Kussian  pattern,  doubtless  by  a  doc- 
tor's order. 

Then  I  saw  Madame  Tolstoff  and  Valerie  Vol- 
honski  standing  near  and  smiling  at  my  perplexity. 

'  You  miss  your  dark  brown  locks,'  said  the 
latter  with  one  of  her  most  seducing  smiles ;  *  for- 
give me ;  but  I  am  the  Delilah  who  made  a  Sam- 
son of  you !' 


CHAPTER  VII. 


VALERIE  VOLHONSKI. 


Though  convalescent,  I  was  still  too  feeble  to  think 
of  saddle-work ;  and  the  Hospoza  Volhonski  had 
no  means  of  transmitting  me  otherwise  than 
mounted,  or  of  having  me — even  when  able  to  tra- 
vel— guided  to  the  British  camp,  without  aid  from 
her  brother,  of  whom  we  had  no  tidings  for  weeks  ; 
so  the  time  slipped  away  at  Yalta  pleasantly  enough 
for  me. 

To  conceal  me  entirely  from  all  the  visitors 
who  came  there  was  an  impossibility;  thus, 
though  dressed  in  plain  clothes  now,  and  gener- 
ally passing  for  a  German  shut  out  from  business 
at  Sebastopol,  I  ran  hourly  risks  of  suspicion  and 
discovery. 

Some  of  Volhonski's  abrupt  and  ill-judged  re- 
marks, or  some  perhaps  of  mine,  which  had  es- 
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caped  me  when  delirious  under  the  double  effect 
of  wounds  and  wine,  rendered  Valerie  a  little  re- 
served in  her  demeanour  towards  me  for  the  first 
day  or  two  after  I  was  able  to  leave  my  room ;  but 
she  was  so  frank  in  nature  and  so  gay  in  spirit, 
that  this  unusual  mood  rapidly  wore  away. 

We  had  many  visitors  from  the  Valley  of  In- 
kermann  and  from  Sebastopol  itself,  as  the  city 
was  left  unblockaded  on  one  side ;  and  the  tidings 
they  brought  us — tidings  which  we  eagerly  de- 
voured— varied  strangely.  Once  we  were  informed 
that  it  had  been  assaulted,  and  that  all  the  out- 
works were  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies ;  next  we 
heard  that  another  Inkermann  had  been  fought — 
that  the  Allies  had  been  scattered  and  the  siege 
raised ;  that  the  Austrians  had  entered  Bulgaria  ; 
that  torpedoes  had  blown  up  the  sunken  ships ; 
and  that  the  British  fleet  was  actually  in  the  har- 
bour, shelling  the  town  and  burning  it  with  rockets 
and  red-hot  shot.  But  all  reports  converged  in  one 
unvarying  tale — the  dreadful  sufferings  of  our  sol- 
diers among  the  snow  in  the  trenches,  where  young 
men  grew  gray,  and  gray-haired  men  grew  white, 
with  misery.  And  so  the  Christmas  passed  ;  and 
when  the  Kussian  bells  by  hundreds  rang  the  old 
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year  out  from  the  spires,  the  forts,  and  the  ships 
that  lay  above  the  booms  and  bridge  of  boats,  the 
new  year's  morning  saw  the  black  cross  of  St. 
Andrew  still  waving  defiantly  on  the  Mamelon, 
the  Kedan,  and  all  the  forts  of  Sebastopol. 

Once  among  our  visitors  came  Prince  Menschi- 
koff  himself.  Valerie  advised  my  non-appearance, 
much  to  my  relief ;  but  I  heard  the  din  of  voices, 
the  laughter,  and  the  sound  of  music  in  the  salon 
or  great  dining-room  where  a  dejeuner  was  served 
for  him  and  his  staff,  while  the  band  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Olga's  Hussars  were  stationed  in  the 
marble  vestibule,  and  played  the  grand  national 
anthem  of  Eussia  and  Luloff's  famous  composi- 
tion, Borshoe  zara  brangie — God  save  the  Em- 
peror. 

After  the  Prince's  departure  we  had  the  huge 
mansion  entirely  to  ourselves  again,  and  any  long- 
ings I  might  have  to  rejoin  the  Welsh  Fusi- 
leers  and  share  the  dangers  they  underwent, 
together  with  my  natural  anxiety  to  hear  of  my 
friends  in  their  ranks,  I  was  compelled  to  stifle 
and  seek  to  forget,  when  tidings  came  that  a  great 
body  of  Tchernimorski  Cossacks  had  formed  a  tem- 
porary camp  between  Yalta  and  the  head  of  the 
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long  Baidar  Valley,  thus,  while  they  remained, 
completely  cutting  off  all  my  chances  of  reaching 
either  Balaclava  or  the  Allied  camp  ;  so  there  was 
nothing  for  me  now  hut  to  resign  myself  to  a  pro- 
tracted residence  in  the  same  luxurious  mansion 
with  the  hrilliant  Valerie  (and  her  watchful  cha- 
perone),  with  the  somewhat  certain  chance  of  los- 
ing my  heart  in  the  charms  of  her  society. 

Madame  Tolstoff  assuredly  kept  guard  over  us 
with  Argus  eyes ;  but  a  few  of  the  devices  in  the 
art  that  laugheth  at  locksmiths  enabled  me  to 
elude  her  at  times  ;  while,  fortunately  for  me,  the 
language  we  spoke  was  perfectly  unknown  to  her ; 
yet  '  the  Tolstoff,'  as  I  used  to  call  her,  seemed,  I 
knew  not  why,  to  exercise  considerable  control 
over  Valerie.  In  her  youth  she  had  been  carried 
off  by  Schamyl's  mountaineers  from  a  Eussian 
outpost,  and  was  detained  for  three  years  in  the 
Caucasian  chief's  seraglio,  where,  with  all  my 
heart,  I  wished  her  still.  But  while  enjoying  all 
the  good  things  of  this  life  at  Yalta — grapes, 
melons,  and  pineapples  from  Woronzow's  hot- 
houses at  Alupka,  oysters  from  Hamburg,  pickled 
salmon  from  Ladoga,  sterlit  from  the  Volga,  stur- 
geon from   the   Caspian   Sea,   reindeer's  tongue 
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from  Archangel,  Crimean  wines  that  nearly 
equalled  champagne,  imitation  Sillery  from  the 
Don,  Cliquot,  Burgundy,  and  Bordeaux, — I 
thought  often  with  compunction  of  the  wretched 
rations  and  hard  fare  of  our  poor  fellows  who 
were  starving  in  the  winter  camp. 

Volhonski  was  wealthy,  and  thus  his  sister 
and  her  attendants  were  ahle  to  command  every 
luxury.  His  rank  was  high,  for  he  claimed,  as 
usual  with  all  the  Kussian  nobles  of  the  first 
tchinn  or  class,  to  be  descended  from  Ruric  the 
Norman — Ruric  of  Kiev  and  Vladimir — who,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,  founded  the  dynasty 
by  which  Muscovy  was  governed  prior  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Romanoffs.  All  the  best  families 
in  the  land  boast  of  a  descent  from  Gedemine  the 
Lithuanian,  or  from  this  Ruric  and  his  followers ; 
a  weakness  common  also  to  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, whose  genealogical  craze  is  a  real  or  supposed 
descent  from  those  who  were  too  probably  the  off- 
scourings of  Normandy. 

Beauty  belongs  peculiarly  to  neither  race  nor 
nation ;  yet  somehow  Valerie  seemed  to  me,  in 
her  bearing  and  style,  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
was  noble  and  lovely ;  and  though  always  graceful. 
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her  air  and  sometimes  the  carriage  of  her  head 
seemed  haughty — even  defiant. 

In  the  many  opportunities  afforded  by  propin- 
quity and  close  residence  together  in  the  same 
house,  and  by  our  speaking  a  language  which 
we  alone  understood,  I  know  not  all  I  said  to  her 
then,  nor  need  I  seek  to  remember  it  now ;  suffice 
it,  that  softly  and  imperceptibly  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  love  are  communicated  and  adopted ; 
and  so  it  was  with  me. 

She  was  catching  my  heart  at  the  rebound — 
at  the  ricochet,  as  we  might  say  in  the  trenches. 
I  was  beginning  to  learn  that  there  were  other 
women  who  might  love  me — others  whom  I  might 
love,  and  who  were  not  worshippers  of  Mammon, 
like — ah,  well — Estelle  Cressingham. 

If  Pottersleigh  died  or  broke  his  old  neck  in 
the  hunting-field,  where  he  sometimes  rashly  ven- 
tured, would  Estelle — I  thrust  her  image  aside, 
and  turned  all  my  thoughts  to  Valerie ;  yet  my 
second  choice  seemed,  by  the  peculiarity  of  our 
circumstances,  a  more  ambitious  one  and  more 
hopeless  of  attainment  than  the  first.  Daily,  how- 
ever, I  strove  to  win  her  heart  and  to  inspire  her 
with  that  pure  passion  which,  as  a  casuist  affirms, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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can  only  be  felt  by  tlie  pure  in  spirit,  as  all  vir- 
tues are  closely  connected  "with  each  other,  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  heart  is  one  of  them. 

Was  the  devil  at  my  elbow,  or  my  evil  angel, 
if  such  things  be,  whispering  in  my  ear  ?  Or  how 
was  it,  that  whenever  I  grew  tender  with  Valerie 
the  image  of  Estelle  came  revengefully,  yet  sadly, 
to  memory,  as  of  an  idol  shattered,  but  certainly 
not  by  me  ?  Oddly  enough  I  still  wore  her  ring 
on  my  finger — the  single  pearl  set  in  blue  and 
gold  enamel — a  gift  I  had  as  yet  no  means  of  re- 
storing, and  could  not  give  away.  '  Have  you 
ever  looked  at  a  portrait  till  it  haunted  you  ?' 
asks  a  writer.  *  Have  you  ever  seen  the  painted 
face  of  one,  it  may  be,  who  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  you,  yet  that  seemed  to  fill  your  mind  with  a 
sort  of  recognition,  that  sent  you  out  over  the  sea 
of  speculation,  wondering  where  you  had  seen  it 
before,  or  when  you  would  see  it  again  ?  The 
eyes  talk  to  you  and  the  lips  tell  you  a  dreamy 

story.' 

Such,  then,  was  the  haunting  character  of  the 
face  of  Valerie.  Her  beauty  and  her  graces  of 
manner  filled  up  all  my  thoughts,  and  her  strange 
dark  eyes  seemed  to  say  that  if  it  was  impossible 
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we  had  known  each  other  in  the  years  that  were 
past,  we  might  he  dear  enough  to  each  other  in 
the  future;  and  I  hoped  in  my  heart  that  ours 
should  he  one  ;  thus  yiekling  hlindly  to  the  influ- 
ence, to  the  charm  of  her  presence  and  the  whole 
situation. 

Once  she  was  at  the  piano,  and  sang  to  me 
with  wonderful  grace  and  hrilliance  '  The  Refusal,' 
a  Russian  gipsy  song,  in  which  a  young  man 
makes  many  desperate  professions  and  promises 
of  love  to  a  giddy  young  heauty,  who  laughs  at 
them  and  rejects  him,  hecause  she  values  nothing 
so  much  as  her  own  liberty.  When  turning  the 
leaves  for  her,  the  pearl  ring  of  Estelle — a  ring  so 
evidently  that  of  a  lady — caught  her  attention, 
and  I  saw  Valerie's  colour  heighten  as  she  did  so. 

I  instantly  drew  it  off ;  I  felt  no  compunction 
in  doing  so  then,  and  said, 

'  You  admire  this  ring,  apparently  ?' 

*  Nay — do  not  say  so,  please,'  said  she,  bend- 
ing over  the  instrument ;  *  when  a  lady  admires 
thus,  it  seems  only  another  fashion  of  coveting.' 

*  In  this  instance  that  were  useless,'  said  I, 
laughing,  '  as  the  ring  is  not  mine  to  bestow ; 
otherwise  I  should  glory  in  your  accepting  it.' 
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*  Is  it  your  wife's  ?' 
'  My  wife's !' 

*  Yes.  Have  you  one  in  that  wretched  little 
island  of  yours  ?'  she  continued  sharply. 

'  No,'  I  replied,  delighted  hy  this  undisguised 
little  ehullition  of  jealousy. 

'  To  whom  does  it  helong,  then  ?' 

'  The  wife  of  another,  to  whom  it  shall  he  re- 
stored in  England.' 

*  This  is  very  strange — it  has,  then,  a  his- 
tory ?'  said  she,  hending  her  dark  eyes  on  mine. 

'Yes.' 

'  And  this  history — what  is  it  ?' 

'  I  cannot — dare  not  tell  you.' 

*  Indeed!'  Her  hlack  lashes  drooped  for  a 
moment,  and  she  passed  a  white  hand  nervously 
over  her  golden  braids.     '  And  wherefore  ?' 

'  It  would  be  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  another.' 

*  Another  whom  you  love  ?'  she  asked  hurriedly, 
while  her  teeth  seemed  to  glitter  as  well  as  her 
eyes,  for  her  lips  were  parted. 

*  No,  no  ;  on  my  honour,  no !'  said  I,  laying 
my  right  hand  on  my  breast,  and  feeling  that  then 
I  spoke  but  the  truth  and  without  the  equivocation, 
to  which  her  questions  were  forcing  me.     Then 
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Valerie  seemed  to  blush  with  pleasure,  and  my 
heart  beat  lightly  with  joy.  I  should  certainly 
have  done  something  rash ;  but  the  inevitable 
Madame  Tolstoff  was  in  the  room,  embroidering  a 
smoking-cap  for  her  son  the  colonel,  then  in 
command  of  the  26th  at  Sebastopol ;  so  I  was 
compelled  to  content  myself  by  simply  touching 
the  hand  of  Valerie,  and  by  caressing  it  tenderly, 
while  affecting  to  admire  a  beautiful  opal  ring  she 
wore,  and  urging  her  to  continue  her  music.  The 
whole  episode  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
a  scene  between  us,  and  even  the  usually  self- 
possessed  Valerie  seemed  a  little  confused,  as  she 
once  more  laid  her  tapered  fingers  on  the  ivory  keys. 

*  I  am  very  far  from  perfect  in  my  music,  or 
anything  else  perhaps,'  she  said. 

'Do  not  say  so,'  I  whispered;  *yet  had  you 
been  more  perfect  than  you  are,  I  think  no  other 
woman  in  this  world  would  have  had  the  chance  of 
a  lover.' 

*  How— why  ?' 

*  All  men  would  be  loving  you,  and  you  only.' 

*  This  is  more  like  the  inflated  flattery  of  a 
Frenchman  than  the  speech  of  a  sober  Briton,' 
said  Valerie  a  little  disdainfully. 
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'  Does  it  displease  you  ?' 

*  Yes,  certainly.' 
'  Why  ?' 

*  People  don't  love  when  they  flatter,'  was  the 
pretty  pointed  and  coquettish  response,  and  pre- 
luded an  air  with  a  crash  on  the  keys,  thus  in- 
terrupting something  I  was  ahout  to  say  — 
Heaven  only  knows  what — a  formal  declaration,  I 
fear. 

*You  admired  my  opal.  Listen  to  the  story  of 
its  origin;  I  douht  if  the  story  of  your  ring  is  half 
so  pretty,'  said  she.  And  then  she  sang  in  English 
the  following  song,  which  she  had  heen  taught  by 
her  governess,  a  song  the  author  of  which  I  have 
never  heen  able  to  discover ;  but  then  and  there, 
situated  as  I  was,  the  English  words  came  delici- 
ously  home  to  my  heart,  and  I  quote  them  now 
from  memory : 

*  A  dew-drop  came,  with  a  spark  of  flame 

It  had  caught  from  the  sun's  last  ray, 
To  a  violet's  breast,  where  it  lay  at  rest, 

Till  the  hours  brought  back  the  day. 
With  a  blush  and  a  frown  a  rose  look'd  down, 

But  smiled  at  once  to  view, 
With  its  colouring  warm,  her  own  bright  form 

Reflected  back  by  the  dew ! 
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Then  a  stolen  look  the  stranger  took 

At  the  sky  so  soft  and  blue, 
And  a  leaflet  green,  with  its  silvery  sheen, 

Was  seen  by  the  idler  too. 
As  he  thus  rechned,  a  cold  north  wind 

Of  a  sudden  blew  around, 
And  a  maiden  fair,  who  was  -walking  there, 

Next  morning  an  opal  found !' 

I  ventured  to  pat  her  shoulder  approvingly.  I 
glanced  furtively  round ;  the  Tolstoff  had  gone 
out  of  the  room,  and  somehow  my  arm  slipped 
round  Valerie,  who  looked  up  at  me,  smiling  archly, 
yet  she  said  firmly, 

*  Pray  don't.' 

*  How  much  longer  am  I  to  keep  this  silence  T  ' 
I  asked. 

'  How — what  silence  ?' 

*  To  be  thus  in  suspense,  Valerie,'  I  added, 
lowering  my  voice  and  bending  my  face  towards 
her  ear. 

Her  smile  passed  away,  her  white  lids  drooped, 
and  perplexity  and  trouble  stole  over  her  eyes,  as 
she  drew  her  head  back. 

'I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  or  whither 
your  conversation  tends,'  she  said. 

*  You  know  that  I  love  you !' 
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*No,  I  don't.' 

*  You  must  have  seen  it — must  have  guessed 
it — since  the  happy  hour  in  which  I  first  saw 
you.' 

*  Do  not  speak  to  me  thus,  I  implore  you,'  said 
she,  colouring  deeply,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  beautiful  hands. 

*  Why,  Valerie,  dearest,  dearest  Valerie  ?' 

*  I  must  not — dare  not  listen  to  you.' 
'  Dare  not  ?' 

'  I  speak  the  truth,'  said  she,  and  her  breast 
heaved. 

*  "Will  you  marry  me,  Valerie  ?' 
*^I  cannot  marry  you.' 
'Why?' 

*  0  heavens,  don't  ask  me !  But  enough  of 
this ;  and  here  comes  Madame  Tolstoff,  to  an- 
nounce that  the  samovar — the  tea-urn — is  ready.' 

In  my  irritation  I  muttered  something  that  she 
of  the  red  sarafan,  Madame  Tolstoff,  would  not 
wish  graved  on  her  tombstone,  and  resumed  my 
previous  task  of  turning  the  leaves  at  the  piano ; 
but  Valerie  sang  no  more  then,  and  for  two  entire 
days  gave  me  no  opportunity  of  learning  why  she 
had  received  my  declaration  in  a  manner  so  odd  and 
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unexpected.  I  could  but  sigh  and  conjecture  the 
cause,  and  recall  the  words  of  her  brother  on  the 
night  he  first  met  me  at  Yalta;  and  if  it  were  the 
case  that  a  convent  proved  the  only  barrier,  I  was 
not  without  hopes  of  smoothing  all  such  scruples 
away. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE  THREATS  OF  TOLSTOFF. 

In  tlie  growth  of  my  passion  for  Valerie  I  forgot 
all  about  the  probable  opposition  of  her  brother, 
the  Count,  to  my  wishes.  Indeed  he  entered  very 
little  into  my  schemes  of  the  future ;  for  the  peril- 
ous contingencies  of  war  caused  life  to  be  held  by 
a  very  slight  tenure  indeed ;  so  we  might  never 
see  him  again,  though  none  would  deplore  more 
than  I  the  death  of  so  gallant  a  fellow.  Then,  in 
that  instance,  did  one  so  lovely  as  Valerie  require 
more  than  ever  a  legitimate  protector,  and  who 
could  be  more  suitable  than  I  ? 

I  felt  convinced  at  that  time,  that  those  who 
loved  Valerie  once  could  never  feel  for  another  as 
they  had  loved  her.  She  was  so  full  of  an  indi- 
viduality that  was  all  her  own.  Was  it  the  co- 
quetry of  her  manner,  the  strange  and  indescrib- 
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able  beauty  of  lier  dark  eyes,  the  coils  of  her 
golden  hair,  the  smile  on  her  lips,  or  the  subtle 
magnetism  the  kisses  of  those  lips  might  possess, 
that  entangled  them?  God  knows,  but  I  have 
heard  that  those  who  loved  her  once  were  never 
quite  the  same  men  again. 

If  Valerie  married  me,  with  what  pride  and  ex- 
ultation should  I  display  her  beauty,  if  occasion 
served,  before  Estelle  and  her  dotard  Earl,  as  a 
bright  being  I  had  won  from  hearts  that  were 
breaking  for  her,  and  as  one  who  was  teaching  me 
fast  to  forget  her,  even  as  she  had  forgotten  me !  A 
Eussian  wife,  at  that  crisis  of  hostility  and  hatred, 

• 

seemed  a  somewhat  singular  alliance  certainly; 
what  would  the  regiment  say,  and  what  would  my 
chief  friend  old  Sir  Madoc,  with  all  his  strong 
national  prejudices,  think  ?  I  should  be  pretty 
certain  to  find  the  doors  of  Craigaderyn  closed  for 
long  against  me.  These,  however,  were  minor  con- 
siderations amid  my  dreams ;  for  dreams  they  were, 
and  visions  that  might  never  be  realised ;  chateaux 
en  Esx^agne  never  perhaps  to  be  mine  ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the 
musical  performance  recorded  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  Valerie  met  me,  accompanied  by  Madame 
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Tolstoif.  Her  face  wore  a  bright  smile,  and  inter- 
lacing her  fingers,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  eikon 
above  the  fireplace,  and  said  to  me, 

*  0  Hospodeen,  have  I  not  cause  to  thank 
Heaven  for  the  news  a  Cossack  has  just  brought 
me,  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Tolstoff  ?' 

*  I  hope  so ;  but  pray  what  is  the  news  ?'  I 
asked  while  drawing  nearer  her. 

*  My  brother  Paulovitch  has  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  your  people.' 

*  Call  you  that  good  news  ?'  I  asked  with  sur- 
prise. 

*  Yes,  most  happy  tidings.' 
'  How  ?' 

'  My  brother  will  now  be  safe,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  keep  him  so  till  this  horrible  and  most 
unjust  war  is  over.' 

*  Unjust !  how  is  it  so  ?'  I  asked,  laughing. 

*  Can  it  be  otherwise,  when  it  is  waged  against 
holy  Russia  and  our  good  father  the  Czar  ?' 

I  afterwards  learned  that  Volhonski  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  that  affair  which  occurred  on  the 
night  of  Sunday,  the  14th  January,  when  the  Rus- 
sians surprised  our  people  in  the  trenches,  and 
captured  one  ofiicer  and  sixteen  men  of  the  68th, 
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or  Durham  Light  Infantry,  into  whose  hands  Vol- 
honski  fell,  and  was  disarmed  and  taken  at  once  to 
the  rear. 

*  I  am  so  happy,'  continued  Yalerie,  clapping  her 
hands  like  a  child,  '  though  it  may  be  long,  long 
ere  I  see  him  again,  my  dear  Paulovitch  !  He  will 
be  taken  to  England,  of  course.' 

'  Should  you  not  like  to  join  him  there  T  I 
asked  softly. 

*  Yes,  but  I  cannot  leave  Kussia.' 
'  Why  ?' 

*  Do  not  ask  me ;  but  we  may  keep  you  as  a 
hostage  for  him,'  she  added  merrily; '  do  you  agree ?' 

*  Can  I  do  otherwise  ?'  said  I  tenderly  and 
earnestly. 

*  Of  course  not,  while  those  Cossacks  are  in  the 
Baidar  Valley.  Poor  Paulovitch  !  and  this  was 
his  parting  gift !'  she  continued,  and  drew  from 
her  bosom — and  none  in  the  world  could  be  whiter 
or  more  lovely — a  gold  cross  ;  and  after  kissing, 
she  replaced  it,  looking  at  me  with  a  bright,  co- 
quettish, and  most  provoking  smile,  as  it  slipped 
down  into  a  receptacle  so  charming.  'And  dear 
Madame  Tolstoff  is  so  happy  too,  for  her  son  ar- 
rives here  to-morrow ;  he  has  been  severely  bruised 
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by  the  splinter  of  a  shell  in  the  Wasp  Battery,  and 
comes  hither  to  be  nursed  by  us.' 

I  cannot  say  that  I  shared  in  '  dear  Madame' s' 
joy  on  this  occasion,  and  would  have  been  better 
pleased  had  Valerie  seemed  to  be  less  excited  than 
she  was.  Moreover,  I  feared  that  the  arrival  of  a 
Bussian  officer  as  an  inmate  might  seriously  com- 
plicate matters,  and  completely  alter  my  position  ; 
and  a  pang  seemed  to  enter  my  heart,  as  I  already 
began  to  feel  with  wretchedness  that  Valerie  might 
soon  be  lost  to  me. 

I  had  no  time  to  lose  if  I  would  seek  to  resume 
the  subject  of  conversation  on  that  evening  when 
Madame  Tolstoff  arrived  just  in  time  to  interrupt 
us ;  but  Valerie  seemed  studiously  never  to  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  being  with  her  alone.  This 
was  most  tantalising,  especially  now  when  a  crisis 
in  my  affairs  seemed  approaching.  Moreover,  I  had 
already  been  at  Yalta  longer  than  I  could  ever  have 
anticipated. 

The  love  of  the  brother  and  sister  for  each 
other  was,  I  knew,  strong  and  tender ;  could  I, 
therefore,  but  persuade  her  to  escape — *  to  fly* 
with  me,  as  novels  have  it — to  our  camp,  now  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  and  probably  en  route  for  Eng- 
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land !  A  meagre  choice  of  comforts  would  await 
her  in  the  allied  camp ;  but  in  the  excess  of  my 
love,  my  ardour,  and  folly,  I  forgot  all  about  that, 
and  even  about  the  Cossacks  who  occupied  the 
Pass  of  the  Baidar  Valley. 

It  was  not  without  emotions  of  undefined 
anxiety  that  on  the  following  day  I  heard  from 
Ivan  Yourivitch  that  Colonel  Tolstoff  had  arrived 
and  would  meet  me  at  dinner.  The  whole  of  that 
noon  and  afternoon  passed,  but  I  could  nowhere 
see  Valerie ;  and  on  entering  the  room  when  dinner 
was  announced — a  dinner  a  la  Riisse,  the  table 
covered  with  flowers  fresh  from  the  conservatory — 
I  was  sensible  that  she  received  me  with  an  air  of 
constraint  which,  in  her,  was  very  remarkable  ; 
while  something  akin  to  malicious  pleasure  seemed 
to  twinkle  in  the  little  dark  bead-like  eyes  of 
Madame  Tolstoff  as  she  introduced  me  to  her  son 
the  Colonel ;  at  least,  by  his  reception  of  me  I 
understood  so  much  of  what  she  said,  for  the  old 
lady  spoke  in  her  native  Eussian. 

He  was  a  tall,  grim-looking  man,  who,  after 
laying  aside  the  long  military  cayote,  appeared  in 
the  dark  green  uniform  of  the  26th  Infantry,  with 
several  silver  medals  dangling  on  his  well-padded 
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breast.  He  had  fierce  keen  eyes,  that  seemed  to 
glare  at  times  under  their  bristling  brows ;  and  he 
had  an  enormous  sandy-coloured  moustache,  that 
appeared  to  retain  the  blue  curling  smoke  of  his 
papirosse,  or  to  emit  it  grudgingly,  as  if  it  came 
through  closely-laid  thatch ;  a  thick  beard  of  the 
same  hue,  streaked  with  grizzled  gray  hair,  con- 
cealed a  massive  jaw  and  most  determined  chin. 
He  was  huge,  heavy-looking,  and  muscular;  and 
on  seeing  me,  held  out  a  strong,  weather-beaten 
hand  but  coldly  and  dryly,  as  he  addressed  me  in 
German ;  and  then  we  immediately  recognised  each 
other,  for  he  was  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
regiment  which  had  occupied  the  abattis,  and  who 
received  me  when  I  took  the  flag  of  truce  into  Sebas- 
topol.  Yolhonski,  I  have  said,  was  a  noble  of  the 
first  class — that  which  traces  nobility  back  for  a 
single  century;  but  Tolstoff  w^as  only  of  the  second, 
or  military  class,  being  the  son  of  a  merchant,  who 
after  serving  eight  years  in  the  ranks  as  a  junker, 
on  being  made  an  officer  becomes  an  hereditary 
noble,  with  the  right  to  purchase  a  landed  estate. 
Tolstofi"  was  quite  lame — temporarily,  however 
— by  the  bruises  his  left  leg  had  suffered  from  the 
explosion  of  a  shell. 
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He  spoke  to  me  in  bad  and  broken  German, 
though  I  shall  render  his  words  here  in  English. 

*  So  my  friend  Yolhonski  is  taken  prisoner  ?' 
said  I. 

'  Yes  ;  less  lucky  than  you,  Herr  Captain,  who 
have  to  be  taken  yet,'  he  replied,  tossing  the  fag 
end  of  his  paper  cigar  into  the  peitchka. 

*  It  was  in  a  sortie,  I  understand  ?' 

*  A  little  one  ;  his  party  was  led  astray  by  their 
guide  towards  the  trenches.' 

*  Their  guide  !  could  one  be  found  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  an  officer  who  deserted  to  us.' 

^  An  officer  !'  said  I  with  astonishment. 

*  Yes;  one  who  was  a  prime  favourite  with  the 
Lord  Kaglan.  Strange  that  he  should  desert,  was 
it  not  ?' 

*  With  Lord  Kaglan!'  I  continued,  more  be- 
wildered still. 

*  The  devil !  You  are  strangely  fond  of  re- 
peating my  words  !  Anyway  he  wears  a  diamond 
ring  that  was  given  him  by  Lord  Eaglan  for  some 
great  service  he  performed ;  but  as  he  is  to  be 
here  to-night,  you  shall  see  him  yourself.' 

Guilfoyle  !  The  inevitable  Guilfoyle  and  his 
ring  ! 

VOL.  III.  I 
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I  could  have  laughed,  but  for  rage  at  his  cow- 
ardice, villany,  and  treachery,  in  actually  acting  as 
guide  in  that  affair  which  caused  a  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  to  our  68th  Foot.  Hov/- 
ever,  thought  I,  through  my  clenched  teeth,  I  shall 
see  him  to-night. 

*  Have  you  ever  seen  this  officer  ?'  I  asked. 

'  No ;  but  he  comes  to  Yalta  with  certain  re- 
ports for  my  signature.  I  doubt  if  Prince  Woron- 
zow,  who  is  now  Governor  of  Tiflis  in  Georgia, 
knows  who — all — honour  his  mansion  by  a  resid- 
ence therein.  You  have  made  a  longer  visit  among 
us  this  time  than  you  did  under  the  flag  of  truce  V 

'  Circumstances  have  forced  me  to  do  so,  with 
what  willingness  you  may  imagine,'  said  I,  justly 
displeased  by  his  tone  and  tenor  of  his  speech, 
which  seemed  to  class  me  with  a  rascal  and  a 
traitor  like  Guilfovle.  *  I  was  most  fortunate,  how- 
ever,  in  finding  my  way  here,  after  escaping  death, 
first  at  the  hands  ofyoar  Cossacks,  and  afterwards 
in  the  sea.' 

*  Ah,  they  are  troublesome  fellows  those  Cos- 
sacks, and  I  fear  you  are  not  quite  done  with  them 

yet.' 

*  They,  and  your  infantry  too,  found  us  pretty 
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well  prepared  on  that  misty  morning  at  Inker- 
mann,'  said  I,  growing  more  and  more  displeased 
by  his  tone  and  manner. 

'  Well  prepared !  By ,  I  should  think  so  ; 

when  people  come  on  frivolous  errands  with  flags 
of  truce,  to  see  what  an  enemy  is  about  behind  his 
own  lines.' 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  temples,  and  Va- 
lerie, with  a  piteous  expression  in  her  soft  face, 
said  something  in  Kussian  and  with  a  tone  of  ex- 
postulation ;  to  which  the  grim  Pulkovnick  made 
no  response,  but  sat  silently  making  such  a  dinner 
as  seemed  to  indicate  that  rations  had  been  scarce 
in  Sebastopol,  and  keeping  Ivan  Yourivitch  in  con- 
stant attendance,  but  chiefly  on  himself.  I  could 
see  that  the  man  was  a  soldier,  and  nothing  but  a 
soldier,  a  Eussian  military  tyrant  in  fact,  and  felt 
assured  that  the  sooner  I  was  out  of  Yalta  and  be- 
yond his  reach — risking  even  the  Cossacks  in  the 
Yalley — the  better  for  myself. 

He  was  twice  assisted  by  his  amiable  '  mamma' 
to  the  hativlna,  i.e.  soup  made  of  roasted  beef  cut 
into  small  pieces,  with  boiled  beetroot,  spring 
onions,  carraway  -  seeds,  puree  of  sorrel,  with 
chopped  eggs  and  kvass.   He  was  thrice  helped  to 
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stuifed  carrots  with  sauce,  to  roast  mutton  with 
mushrooms,  and  compote  of  almonds;  and  he 
drank  great  quantities  of  hydromel  flavoured  with 
spices,  and  so  fermented  with  hops  that  it  foamed 
up  in  the  silver  tankard  and  over  his  vast  mou- 
stache. But  in  the  intervals  during  dinner,  and  often 
speaking  with  his  mouth  very  full,  he  related  for  the 
express  hehoof  of  his  mother  and  Valerie  a  very 
strange  incident,  which  they  seemed  implicitly  to 
believe,  and  which  the  latter  politely  translated  for 
me. 

It  was  to  the  effect,  that  on  the  night  Vol- 
honski  was  taken  prisoner,  one  of  his  officers,  a 
man  of  noble  rank,  and  major  of  the  Vladimir 
Eegiment,  was  carried  into  Sebastopol  mortally 
wounded  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  him ;  and  as  he 
was  dying,  the  host  was  borne  to  him  under  a  can- 
opy by  Innocent,  Bishop  of  Odessa,  in  person.  As 
the  procession  passed  a  tratkir,  or  tea-house,  some 
soldiers  and  girls  were  dancing  there  to  the  sound 
of  a  violin ;  and  though  they  heard  the  voices  of 
the  chanters,  and  the  occasional  ringing  of  the 
sanctus  bell,  they  ceased  not  their  amusement, 
neither  did  they  kneel,  so  the  host  passed  on  ; 
but  like  those  who  were  enchanted  by  hearing  the 
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wonderful  flute  of  the  German  tale,  they  could  not 
cease  dancing,  neither  could  the  violinist  desist 
from  playing,  and  for  six-and-thirty  hours  they 
continued  to  whirl  in  a  wild  waltz — in  sorrow  and 
tears,  a  ghastly  band — till,  exhausted  and  worn 
nearly  to  skeletons,  they  sank  gasping  and  breath- 
less on  the  floor,  where  they  were  still  lying,  para- 
lysed in  all  their  limbs,  and  hopelessly  insane  ! 

Tolstoff  seemed  to  hasten  the  ceremonies  of 
the  dinner-table  to  get  rid  of  the  ladies ;  and 
the  moment  they  rose  he  gave  his  mother  some 
pajoirosses,  or  cigarettes,  to  smoke,  and  then 
proceeded  leisurely  to  roll  up  one  for  himself, 
after  pushing  across  the  table  towards  me  the 
champagne,  which  he  despised  as  very  poor  wine 
indeed. 

'Hah,  Yourivitch  !'  said  he,  taking  up  a  de- 
canter, and  applying  his  somewhat  snub  nose 
thereto;  *  what  is  this?  corn-brandy!'  he  added, 
draining  a  glassful ;  '  as  it  is  good,  I  must  have  a 
glass ;'  so  he  took  a  second  of  the  fiery  fluid.  '  0, 
now  I  feel  another  man,  and  being  another  man, 
require  another  glass;'  so  he  took  a  third. 

These  additions  to  the  hydromel  did  not  seem 
to  improve  his  temper,  and  assuredly  I  would  have 
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preferred  to  follow  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room, 

than  to  linger  on  with  him 

'in  after-dinner  talk 
Across  the  walnuts  ancl  the  wine/ 

but  that  I  feared  to  offend  the  man  unnecessarily. 
*  Excuse  me,'  said  he,  as  he  lay  back  in  his 
seat,  with  his  coat  unbuttoned,  and  proceeded  very 
coolly  to  pick  his  teeth  with  one  of  those  small 
cross-hilted  daggers,  the  slender  blades  of  which 
are  about  four  inches  long,  and  which  are  worn  in 
secret  by  so  many  Eussian  officers,  and  are  all  of 
the  finest  steel. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  he  again  dipped 
his  long  moustache  in  the  foaming  hydromel,  he 
said, 

'  Though  Volhonski  told  me  about  you,  I 
scarcely  expected,  Herr  Captain,  to  have  found  you 
here  still.^ 

'  Where  should  I  have  gone — into  the  hands  of 
the  Cossacks  at  Baidar  ?' 

'  Towards  Kharkoff,  at  all  events.' 
I  coloured  at  this  very  pointed  remark,  as  it 
was  to  that  province  in  the  Ukraine  that  the  Kus- 
sians  had  transmitted  many  of  the  prisoners  taken 
during  the  war. 
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*  Here  I  felt  myself  on  a  special  footing.' 

*  How,  HeiT  Captain  ?' 

*As  the  guest  of  the  Yolhonskis/  said  I 
sternly. 

*  Though  an  enemy  of  Eussia  ?' 
'Politically  or  professionally,  yes:  but  I  have 

the  honour  to  be  viewed  as  a  friend  by  the  Count, 
and  also  by  his  sister.' 

*  Ah,  indeed !  I  have  heard  as  much.  The 
Hospoza  Yalerie  is,  you  see,  beautiful.' 

'  Wondrously  so,'  said  I,  with  fervour,  glad 
that  I  could  cordially  agree  with  this  odious  fellow 
in  one  thing  at  least. 

*  Then  beware,'  said  Tolstoif,  his  face  darken-  * 
ing ;  *  for  I  don't  believe  that  much  friendship  can 
subsist  between  the  sexes  without  its  assuming  a 
warmer  complexion.' 

*  Colonel  Tolstoff!' 

'  Besides,  the  Hospoza  Valerie  is  a  coquette — 
one  who  would  flirt  with  the  tongs  if  nothing  bet- 
ter were  at  hand — so  don't  flatter  yourself,  Herr 
Captain.' 

I  felt  inclined  to  fling  the  decanter  at  his 
head;  for  in  his  tone  of  mentor  he  far  exceeded 
even  Volhonski. 
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*  This  is  a  somewliat  offensive  way  to  speak  of 
a  noble  lady — the  sister  of  your  friend,'  said  I. 

*We  shall  dismiss  that  subject;  and  now 
for  another,'  said  he.  *It  must  be  pretty  ap- 
parent to  you,  Herr  Captain,  that  you  cannot  re- 
main here,  unparoled,  in  your  present  anomalous 
position.' 

'I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  feel  it  most  keenly; 
but  I  gave  my  parole  of  honour  to  Valerie,'  I  added 
gaily  and  unwisely,  for  again  the  face  of  Tolstoff 
lowered. 

'  To  let  you  remain  or  go  free  were  treason  to 
Russia  and  the  Czar ;  you  must  therefore  be  sent 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Kharkoff,  and — •' 

'  What  then  ?' 

'Be  treated  there  according  to  the  report  I 
shall  transmit  with  your  escort.' 

*  What  will  Volhonski  say  ?' 

*  Just  what  he  pleases ;  the  Count  is  a  prisoner 
now  himself.' 

I  read  some  hidden  meaning  in  his  eyes, 
though  he  sat  quietly  cracking  walnuts  and  sip- 
ping his  hydromel. 

'  An  officer  on  duty,  I  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy — '    I  was  beginning    passionately,    when 
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he  interrupted  me,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  as  he 
said, 

'You  had  a  despatch;  I  think  you  told  Yol- 
honski  or  his  sister  so  ?' 

*Yes,  Colonel — a  despatch  for  Marshal  Can- 
roBert.' 

'  Where  is  it  ?' 

*I  destroyed  it.' 

*  Bah  ! — I  thought  so,'  said  he  scornfully. 

*  On  my  honour,  I  did  so,  Colonel  Tolstoff !' 

*  Honour  !   ha,  ha,  you  are  a  spy  !' 

*  Kascal !'  I  exclaimed,  feeling  myself  grow 
white  with  passion  the  while ;  '  recall  this  in- 
jurious epithet,  or — ' 

*  Or  what  ?  Dare  you  threaten  me  ?  I  can 
pick  the  ace  of  hearts  off  a  card  at  twenty  paces 
with  a  revolver,  so  beware ;  and  yet  I  am  not 
obliged  to  meet  any  one  who  is  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  war,  and  is  in  a  position  so  dubious  as 
yours.' 

I  was  choking  with  rage ;  yet  a  conviction  that 
he  spoke  with  something  of  warrant  so  far  as 
appearances  went,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  acting  with  policy  if  I  would  leave  myself  a 
chance  of  winning  Yalerie  and  escape  greater  perils 
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than  any  I  had  encountered,  compelled  me  to 
assume  a  calmness  of  bearing  I  was  far  from 
feeling. 

*  Seek  neither  to   threaten  nor  to  trifle  with 
me,'  said  he  loftily  and  grimly;  'you  may  certainly 
know  the  common  laws  of  war  regarding  the  re- 
tention of  prisoners  and  the  punishment  of  spies, 
but  you  know  not  those  of  Kussia.     If  I  do  not 
treat  you  as   one  of  the  latter,  it  is  because  Vol- 
honski  is  your  friend ;  but  I  have  it  in  my  power, 
in  treating  you  as  one  of  the  former,  to  have  you 
transmitted  farther  than  the  Ukraine — to  where 
you  should  never  be  heard  of  more.      We  are  not 
particular  to  a  shade  here,'  he  continued  with  a 
sneering  smile  ;   *  when  the  Emperor  commanded 
a  certain  offender  to  be  taken  and  punished,  the 
minister  of  police  could  not  find  the  right  indi- 
vidual.  What  the  deuce  was  to  be  done  ?    Justice 
could  not  remain  unsatisfied;  so  instead,  he  seized 
a  poor  German  who  had  just  arrived  and  was  known 
to  none.    He  slit  his  tongue,  tore  out  his  nostrils, 
sent   him   to    Siberia   to   hunt  the  ermine,    and 
reported  to  the   Czar  that  his  orders  had  been 
obeyed.    So  don't  flatter  yourself  that  any  persons 
in  office   among  us  would  be  very   particular  in 
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analysing  any  report  that  I  may  transmit  with  you, 
a  mere  English  captain  !' 

And  rising  from  the  tahle  with  these  om- 
inous words,  he  howed  to  the  e'lkon,  crossed 
himself  after  the  Greek  fashion,  inserted  a  pa- 
2)irosse  into  his  dense  moustache,  and  limped 
away,  leaving  me  in  a  very  unenviable  frame  of 
mind. 

Already  I  saw  Valerie  lost  to  me  !  I  beheld  my- 
self, in  fancy,  marched  into  the  interior  of  Kussia 
under  armed  escort,  maltreated  and  degraded,  with 
my  hands  tied  to  the  mane  of  a  Cossack  pony,  or 
a  foot  chained  to  a  six-pound  shot;  a  secret  report 
transmitted  with  me — a  tissue  of  malevolent  lies* 
— to  be  acted  upon  by  some  irresponsible  official 
with  a  crackjaw  name;  to  be  never  more  heard  of, 
my  sufferings  and  my  ultimate  fate  to  be — Grod 
alone  knew  what ! 

I  was  weak  enough  to  feel  jealous  of  this 
ungainly  Tolstoff — this  Muscovite  Caliban — in 
addition  to  being  seriously  alarmed  by  his  threats, 
and  enraged  by  his  tone  and  bearing.  Had  Valerie 
ever  viewed  him  with  favour  ?  The  idea  was  too 
absurd  !  If  not,  what  right  had  he  to  advise  me 
concerning  her  ?     But  then  she  was  so  beautiful. 
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one  could  not  wonder  that  lie — coarse  though  he 
was — might  love  her  in  secret. 

Full  of  these  and  other  thoughts  that  were 
vague  and  bitter,  I  quitted  the  table  just  as  You- 
rivitch  was  lighting  the  lamps,  and  wandered  into 
the  long  and  now  gloomy  picture-gallery,  one  of 
the  great  windows  of  which  was  open. 

Beyond  it  was  a  terrace,  whereon  I  saw  the 
figure  of  Valerie.  She  was  alone,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  prudence  and  the  warning  of  Tolstoff,  I 
followed  her. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BETROTHED. 


She  seemed  absorbed  in  tbougbt  as  I  drew  near 
her,  and  did  not  perceive  my  approach.  She  was 
leaning  on  the  carved  balustrade  of  the  terrace, 
and  gazing  at  the  sea  and  the  scenery  that  lay 
below  it,  steeped  in  the  brilliance  of  a  clear  and 
frosty  moonlight.  The  snow  had  entirely  departed 
from  the  vicinity  of  Yalta,  though  its  white  mantle 
still  covered  all  the  peaks  of  the  Yaila  range  of 
mountains. 

About  a  mile  distant  on  one  side  lay  the  town, 
its  glaring  white-walled  houses  gleaming  coldly  in 
the  moonshine.  A  beach  was  there,  with  most 
civilised-looking  bathing-machines  upon  it;  for 
prior  to  the  war,  Yalta  had  been  the  fashionable 
watering-place  for  the  ladies  of  Sebastopol,  Bag- 
tcheserai,  and  Odessa,  who  were  wont  there  to 
disport  themselves  in  fantastic  costumes,  and  take 
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headers  in  the  Euxinus  Pontus.  On  the  other 
side  were  lovely  valleys  and  hills,  covered  with 
timber — pine-groves  dark  and  huge  as  those  that 
overhang  the  fiords  of  Norway. 

In  the  distance  lay  the  Black  Sea— so  called 
from  the  dark  fogs  that  so  often  cover  it— sleeping 
in  silver  light,  its  waves  in  shining  ripples  rolling 
far  away  round  the  points  of  Orianda  and  Mara- 
gatsch ;  and  Valerie,  absorbed  in  thought,  had  her 
dark  eyes  fixed  apparently  on  that  point  where 
the  starry  horizon  met  the  distant  sea. 

She  wore  an  ample  jacket  or  pelisse  of  snow- 
white  ermine,  lined  with  rose-coloured  silk,  and 
clasped  at  the  slender  throat  by  a  brooch  which 
was  a  cluster  of  bright  amethysts.  A  kind  of  loose 
silken  hood,  such  as  ladies  when  in  full  dress  may 
wear  in  a  carriage,  was  hastily  thrown  over  the 
masses  of  her  golden  hair,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
soft  framework  for  her  delicately  cut  and  warmly 
tinted  face,  for  the  cold  air  had  brought  an  un- 
wonted colour  into  her  usually  pale  complexion. 
Her  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  languor  and 
anxiety.  Heaven  knows  what  the  girl  was  think- 
ing of;  but  as  she  watched  the  shining  sea  I  could 
see  her  full  pink  nervous  lips  curling  and  quiver- 
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ing,  as  if  with  the  thoughts  that  ran  through  her 
impulsive  mind. 

And  this  hright  creature  might  be  mine  ! 

I  had  but  to  ask  her  perhaps,  and  I  had  not 
so  faint  a  heart  as  to  lose  one  so  fair  for  the  mere 
dread  of  asking  her.  Yet,  as  I  drew  near,  the  re- 
flection flashed  upon  my  mind  that  for  three  days 
at  least  she  had  purposely  avoided  me.  Why  was 
this  ?  Had  my  love  for  her  been  too  apparent  to 
others  ?  had  I  underdone  or  overdone  anything  ? 
what  had  I  omitted,  or  how  committed  myself  ? 

*  Valerie!'  said  I  softly. 

She  uttered  a  slight  exclamation,  as  if  startled,  . 
ancl  then  placing  her  firm,  cool,   and  velvet-like 
hands  confidingly  in  mine,  glanced  nervously  round 
her,    and   more  particularly   up   at  the  windows 
of  the  house. 

*  I  would  speak  with  you,'  said  she,  in  a  half 
whisper. 

'And  I  with  you,  Valerie.  0,  how  I  have 
longed  for  a  moment  such  as  this,  when  I  might 
again  be  with  you  alone  !' 

*  But  we  must  not  be  seen  together;  and  I 
have  but  that  moment  you  have  so  wished  for  to 
spare.     Come  this  way — this  way,  quick;  those 
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cypresses  in  the  tubs  will  shield  us  from  any 
curious  eyes  that  may  lurk  at  yonder  windows.' 

'  0,  Yalerie !'  I  sighed  with  happiness,  and 
as  I  passed  a  hand  caressingly  over  her  jacket  of 
ermine  I  thought  vengefully  of  Tolstoff's  dark 
hint  about  hunting  that  small  quadruped  in  Si- 
beria ;  and  then  as  I  gazed  tenderly  into  her  dark 
and  glittering  eyes,  I  could  perceive  that  their  long 
tremulous  lashes  were  matted. 

'  Tears — why  tears,  Valerie  ?' 

She  spoke  hurriedly. 

*  I  have  most  earnestly  to  apologise  to  you  for 
much  that  I  heard  the  Pulkovnick  say  during 
dinner  ;  it  was  indeed  horrid — all !' 

'  Much  that  you  have  not  heard  was  more 
horrid  still.' 

'  It  is  unbearable  !  His  wounds  or  bruises 
must  have  exasperated  his  temper.  Yet  I  cannot 
speak  to  him  of  that  which  I  did  not  hear,  as  to 
do  so  would  appear  too  much  as  if  you  and  I  had 
some  secret  confidences,  and  Madame  Tolstoff,  I 
fear,  has  hinted  at  something  of  this  kind  already.' 

*  I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  dearest  Valerie.' 
*Yes — vainly,'  said  she,  with  a  half-smile  on 

her  partly-averted  face. 
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'  Vainly — why  ?' 

*  Do  not  press  me  to  say  why.' 

*  Could  you  love  me,  Valerie  ?' 
'  I  might.' 

'  Might,  Valerie  ?' 

(I  was  never  weary  of  repeating  her  sweet 
name ;  and  what  meant  this  admission,  if  she 
declined  me  ?) 

'  You  do  not  doubt  my  love  for  you  ?'  I  urged, 

'  No,  though  I  fear  it  is  but  a  passing  fancy^ 
born  of  idleness  and  the  ennui  of  Yalta.' 

'  Think  you,  Valerie,  that  any  man  could  see, 
and  only  love  you  thus  ?  0  no,  no  !  But  say  that  . 
you  will  be  mine — that  you  will  come  with  me  to 
England,  where  your  brother  is,  or  soon  shall  be 
— to  England,  where  women  are  treated  with  a 
courtesy  and  tenderness  all  unknown  in  Kussia, 
and  where  the  girl  a  man  loves  is  indeed  as  an 
empress  to  him,  and  has  his  fate  in  life  in  her 
own  hands.' 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  all  this — nor  should 
I  listen  to  it,'  said  she,  looking  me  fully  in  the 
face,  with  calm  confidence  and  something  of  sad- 
ness too. 

Her  right  hand  was  still  clasped  in  mine,  and 

VOL.  III.  K 
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as  I  pressed  it  against  my  heart,  I  placed  my  left 
arm  round  her  waist,  modestly,  tenderly,  and  with 
a  somewhat  faltering  manner;  for  she  looked  so 
stately,  and  in  her  white  ermine  seemed  taller  and 
more  ample  than  usual,  a  beauty  on  a  large  scale 
and  with  *  a  presence.'  But  starting  back,  she 
quickly  freed  herself  from  my  half-embrace,  and 
said,  '  Captain  Hardinge,  you  forget  yourself!' 

'  Can  it  be  that  you  receive  my  tenderness 
thus  ?'  said  I  reproachfully,  and  feeling  alike  dis- 
appointed and  crestfallen.  '  I  love  you  most 
dearly,  Valerie,  and  implore  you  to  tell  me  of 
my  future,  for  on  your  answer  depends  my  happi- 
ness or  misery.' 

'  I  hope  that  I  am  the  holder  of  neither.  I 
did  not  ask  you  to  love  me ;  and  0,  I  would  to 
Heaven  that  you  had  never  come  to  Yalta — that 
we  had  never,  never  met !' 

'  Why — 0,  why  ?'  I  asked  imploringly. 

*  Because  I  am  on  the  very  eve  of  being 
married.' 

*  Married!'  I  repeated  breathlessly;  and  then 
added  passionately  and  hoarsely,  '  To  whom  ?' 

*  Colonel  Tolstoff,  to  whom  I  was  betrothed 
in  form  by  the  Bishop  of  Odessa.' 
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Her  refusal  was  really  a  double-shotted  one, 
and  for  a  moment  I  was  stupefied.  Then  I  said, 
in  a  voice  I  could  scarcely  have  recognised  as  my 
own, 

'  It  was  to  this  tie,  and  not  to  a  convent,  that 
Volhonski  alluded,  when  hinting  that  you  were 
set  apart  from  the  world  ?' 

*  Yes.  I  thank  you  from  my  soul  for  the  love 
you  offer  me,  though  it  fills  me  with  distress.  I 
pity  you ;  but  can  do  no  more.  Alas  !  you  have 
been  here  only  too  long.' 

*  Too  long,  indeed!'  said  I  sadly,  while  bend- 
ing my  lips  to  her  hand ;  and  then  hurrying  into, 
the  house  by  the  picture-gallery,  she  left  me — left 
me  to  my  own  miserable  and  crushing  thoughts, 
with  the  additional  mortification  of  knowing  that 
Madame  Tolstoff,  watchful  as  a  lynx,  had  overseen 
and  overheard  our  interview  from  another  angle  of 
the  terrace,  though  she  could  not  understand  its 
nature ;  but  of  course  she  suspected  much,  and 
was  all  aflame  for  the  interests  of  her  suave  and 
amiable  son. 

However,  this  was  not  to  be  my  last  moment 
of  tenderness  with  Valerie. 

But  T  was  left  little  time  for  reflection,   as 
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events  were  now  to  succeed  each  other  with  a  de- 
gree of  speed  and  brevity  equalled  only  by  the 
transitions  and  discoveries  of  a  drama  on  the 
stage. 


CHAPTEE  X. 


CAUGHT  AT  LAST. 


I  EE-ENTERED  the  chateau  feeling  sad,  irresolute, 
and  crushed  in  spirit.     I  had  lost  that  on  which  I 
had  set  my  heart,  and  at  the  hands  of  Tolstoff,  my 
rival,  I  might  yet  lose  more,  if  his  threats  meant . 
anything — liberty,  perhaps  life  itself. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ? 

I  was  without  money,  without  arms,  or  a  horse. 
All  these  Valerie  might  procure  for  me ;  but  how 
or  where  was  I  to  address  her  again  ?  After  the 
result  of  our  last  interview  she  would  be  certain 
to  avoid  me  more  sedulously  than  ever.  As  I 
passed  through  the  magnificent  vestibule,  which 
was  hung  with  rose-coloured  lamps,  the  light  of 
which  fell  softly  on  the  green  malachite  pedestals 
and  white  marble  Venuses,  Dianas,  and  Psyches, 
which  had  no  part  of  them  dressed  but  their  hair, 
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which  was  done  to  perfection,  I  met  Ivan  Youri- 
vitch,  who  made  me  understand  that  the  officer 
whom  the  Pulkovnick  expected  with  certain  papers 
from  Sebastopol  had  arrived,  and  was  now  in  the 
dining-room;  but  the  Pulkovnick  had  smoked  him- 
self off  to  sleep,  and  must  not,  under  certain  pains 
and  penalties,  be  disturbed.  Would  I  see  him  ? 
And  so,  before  I  knew  what  to  say,  or  had  made  up 
my  mind  whether  to  avoid  or  meet  the  visitor,  I 
was  ushered  into  the  stately  room,  when  I  found 
myself  once  more  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Hawkesby 
Guilfoyle ! 

The  ex-cornet  of  wagoners  was  clad  now  in 
the  gray  Eussian  military  capote,  with  a  sword 
and  revolver  at  his  girdle.  His  beard  had  grown 
prodigiously;  but  his  hair — once  so  well  cared 
for — was  now  very  thin  indeed,  and  he  did  not 
appear  altogether  to  have  thriven  in  the  new  ser- 
vice to  which  he  had  betaken  himself.  His  aspect 
was  undoubtedly  haggard.  Suspected  by  his  new 
friends  (who  urged  him  on  duties  for  which  he 
had  not  the  smallest  taste),  and  in  perpetual  dread 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  old,  by  whom  he 
would  be  certainly  hanged  or  shot,  his  life  could 
not  be  a  pleasant  one ;  so  he  had  evidently  betaken 
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himself  to  drink,  as  his  face  was  blotched  and  his 
eyes  inflamed  in  an  unusual  degree. 

He  was  very  busy  with  a  decanter  of  sparkling 
Crimskoi  and  other  good  things  which  the  dvor- 
nick  had  placed  before  him,  and  on  looking  up  he 
failed  to  recognise  me,  clad  as  I  was  in  a  suit  of 
Volhonski's  plain  clothes,  which  were  'a  world  too 
wide'  for  me ;  and  no  doubt  I  was  the  last  person 
in  the  world  whom  he  wished  or  expected  to  see 
in  such  a  place  and  under  such  circumstances — 
being  neither  guest  nor  prisoner,  and  yet  some- 
what of  both  characters. 

He  bowed  politely,  however,  and  said  some- 
thing  in  Eussian,  of  which  he  had  picked  up  a 
few  words,  and  then  smiled  blandly. 

'  You  smile,  sir,'  said  I  sternly;  *but  remem- 
ber the  adage,  a  man  may  smile  and  smile,  and 
be—' 

'  Stay,  sir!'  he  exclaimed,  starting  up ;  '  this  is 
intolerable  !  Who  the  devil  are  you,  and  what  do 
you  mean  ?' 

'  Simply  that  you  are  a  villain,  and  of  the 
deepest  die !' 

His  hand  went  from  the  neck  of  the  decanter 
towards  his  revolver;  then  he  reseated  himself, 
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and  with   his    old  peculiar  laugh  said,  while  in- 
serting his  glass  in  his  right  eye, 

*  0,  this  beats  cock-fighting  !  Hardinge  of  the 
Welsh  Fusileers !  Now,  where  on  earth  did  you 
come  from  ?' 

'  Not  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  at  all 
events,'  I  replied. 

His  whole  character — the  wrongs  he  had  tried 
to  do  me  and  had  done  to  many  others ;  the  artful 
trick  he  had  played  me  at  Walcot  Park ;  his  piti- 
less cruelty  to  Georgette  Franklin ;  his  base  con- 
duct to  me  when  helpless  on  the  field  of  Inker- 
mann ;  his  guiding  a  sortie  in  the  night ;  his 
entire  career  of  unvarying  cunning  and  treachery — 
caused  me  to  regard  the  man  with  something  of 
wonder,  mingled  with  loathing  and  contempt, 
but  contempt  without  anger.  He  was  beneath 
that. 

*  So  you  are  a  prisoner  of  war  ?'  said  he,  after 
a  brief  pause,  during  which  he  had  drained  a  great 
goblet  of  the  Crimskoi — a  kind  of  imitation  cham- 
pagne. 

*  What  I  am  is  nothing  to  you — my  position, 
mind,  and  character  are  the  same.' 

*  Perhaps  so,'  he  continued ;  '  but  I  think  that 
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the  most  contemptible  mule  on  earth  is  a  fellow 
in  whom  no  experience  or  time  can  effect  a  change 
of  mind,  or  cure,  of  those  narrow  opinions  in  which 
he  is  first  brought  up,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  that 
little  island  of  ours.' 

'  So  you  have  quite  adopted  the  Kussian  idea 
of  Britain  ?'  said  I  with  a  scornful  smile. 

'Yes;  and  hope  to  have  more  scope  for  my 
talents  on  the  Continent  than  I  ever  had  there.  I 
should  not  have  left  the  army  of  my  good  friend 
Eaglan — ' 

'  Who  presented  you  with  that  ring,  eh  ?' 

'Had  there  not  been  the  prospect  of  a  row 
about  a  rooking  one  night  in  camp,  and  a  bill 
which  some  meddling  fellow  called  a  forgery. 
Bah !  a  bad  bill  may  be  a  very  useful  thing  at 
times ;  it  is  like  a  gun  warranted  to  burst ;  but, 
,as  Lever  says,  you  must  always  have  it  in  the 
right  man's  hands,  when  it  comes  for  explosion. 
If  you  are  a  prisoner,  I  am  afraid  that  your  chances 
of  early  seeing  our  dear  mutual  friends  in  Taffy- 
land — by  the  way,  how  is  old  Sir  Taffy  ? — are  very 
slender,  if  once  you  are  sent  towards  the  Ukraine,* 
he  went  on  mockingly,  as  he  lit  a  papirosse.  'And 
so  the  fair  Estelle  threw  you  over,  eh?  Good  joke 
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that!  Preferred  old  Potter's  company  to  yours, 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  ?  What  a  deuced 
sell !  But  what  a  touching  picture  of  love  they 
must  present — quite  equal  to  Paul  and  Virginia, 
to  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  !' 

At  that  moment,  and  while  indulging  in  a 
loud  and  mocking  laugh,  his  countenance  sud- 
denly changed ;  he  grew  very  pale,  the  glass  fell 
from  his  pea-green  eye,  and  the  lighted  papirosse 
from  his  lips;  all  his  natural  assurance  and  insou- 
ciance deserted  him,  and  he  looked  as  startled  and 
bewildered  as  if  a  cannon-shot  had  just  grazed  his 
nose. 

I  turned  with  surprise  at  this  sudden  change, 
and  saw  the  face  and  figure  of  Colonel  Tolstoff, 
who  had  limped  into  the  room  and  been  regarding 
us  for  half  a  minute  unperceived.  He  stood  be- 
hind me,  grim  and  stern  as  Ajax,  and  was  gazing 
at  Guilfoyle  with  eyes  that,  under  their  bristling 
brows,  glittered  like  those  of  a  basilisk  and  seemed 
to  fascinate  him. 

'  We  have  not  met  since  that  night  at  Duna- 
munde!'  exclaimed  Tolsto£f  in  a  voice  of  concen- 
trated fury;  'but,  I  thank  God  and  St.  Sergius, 
we  have  met  at  last — yes,  at  last !    And  so  you 
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know  each  other — you  two  V  he  added  in  German, 
while  bestowing  a  withering  glance  on  me. 

'Dunamunde!'  said  I  sternly,  as  the  name  of 
that  place  recalled  something  of  a  strange  story 
concerning  Tolstoif  told  by  Guilfoyle  to  Lord  Pot- 
tersleigh  at  Craigaderyn ;  '  and  you  two  would  seem 
to  have  known  each  other  and  been  friends  of  old, 
that  is,  if  you  are  the  same  Count  Tolstoff  whom  he 
saved  from  the  machinations  of  a  certain  Colonel 
Nicolaevitch,  then  commanding  the  Marine  In- 
fantry at  Eiga.' 

'  What  rubbish  is  this  you  speak  ?'  demanded 
the  other  with  angry  surprise  ;  '  there  never  was  a^ 
Count  Tolstofi";  and  I  am  the  Pulkovnick  Nicolae- 
vitch Tolstoff  who  commanded  in  Dunamunde,  and 
was  custodian  of  eighty  thousand  silver  roubles, 
all  government  money.  This  ruffian  was  my  friend 
— my  chief  friend  then,  though  of  the  gaming  ta- 
ble ;  but  he  joined  in  a  plot,  with  others  like  him- 
self, among  whom  was  the  Head  of  the  Police,  to 
rob  me.  He  admitted  them  masked  into  my  rooms, 
when  they  shot  me  down  with  my  own  pistols,  and 
left  me,  with  a  broken  thigh,  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  cruelly  gagged,  while  they  escaped  in  safety 
across  the  Prussian  frontier  and  got  to  Berlin, 
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where  they  started  a  gaming-house.  But  he  is 
here — here  in  my  power  at  last ;  and  sweetly  and 
surely,  I  shall  have  such  vengeance  as  that  power 
gives  me.  Ha !  look  at  him,  the  speechless  coward ; 
he  has  no  bones  in  his  tongue  now!'  he  added, 
using  a  favourite  Kussian  taunt. 

*A11  over — run  to  earth,  by  Jove!'  muttered 
Guilfoyle  with  trembling  lips,  forgetting  about  the 
papers  he  had  brought,  his  new  character  of  a 
Russian  officer,  and  forgetting  even  to  deny  his 
identity ;  '  I  have  thrown  the  dice  for  the  last  time, 
and  d — nation,  they  have  turned  up  aces  !' 

Ivan  Yourivitch  and  other  Cossack  servants, 
who  had  heard  the  loud  voice  of  Tolstoff  raised  in 
undisguised  anger,  now  appeared,  and  received 
some  orders  from  him  in  Russian.  In  a  moment 
they  threw  themselves  upon  Guilfoyle,  disarmed, 
stripped  him  of  his  uniform,  and  bound  him  with 
a  silken  cord  torn  from  the  window-curtains.  At 
first  I  was  not  without  fears  that  they  meant  to 
strangle  him  with  it,  so  prompt  and  fierce  was 
their  manner ;  but  they  merely  tied  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  and  thrust  him  into  a  closet,  the  door  of 
which  was  locked,  and  the  key  given  to  the  Pul- 
kovnick. 
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The  latter,  without  deigning  to  take  farther 
notice  of  me,  turned  on  his  heel  and  limped  away, 
muttering  anathemas  in  Russian  ;  and  I  felt  very 
thankful  that  he  had  not  made  me  a  close  prisoner 
also,  after  the  humiliating  fashion  to  which  he  had 
subjected  the  wretched  Guilfoyle.  But  he  was  not 
without  secret  and  serious  ulterior  views  regarding 
me. 

All  remained  still  now  in  the  great  mansion 
after  this  noisy  and  sudden  episode ;  and  I  heard 
no  sound  save  once — the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs, 
which  seemed  to  leave  the  adjoining  stable-yard 
and  die  away,  as  I  thought,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Baidar  Valley,  where  the  Cossacks  lay  encamped ; 
and  somehow  my  heart  naturally  connected  these 
circumstances  and  foreboded  coming  evil,  as  I  sat 
alone  in  the  recess  of  a  window  overlooking  the 
terrace,  and  the  same  moonlighted  scenery  which 
Valerie  had  viewed  from  it  so  lately. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


FLIGHT. 

I  WAS  full  of  gloomy,  perplexing,  and  irritating 
thoughts. 

*  If  I  am  to  drag  on  my  life  for  years  perhaps 
as  a  Russian  prisoner,  better  would  it  have  been, 
0  Lord,  that  a  friendly  shot  had  finished  my  career 
for  ever.  What  have  I  now  to  live  for  ?'  I  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  as  I  struck 
my  hands  together. 

*  You  speak  thus — you  so  young?'  said  Valerie 
reproachfully  yet  softly,  as  she  suddenly  laid  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  while  her  bright  eyes  beamed 
into  mine — eyes  that  could  excite  emotion  by  emit- 
ting it. 

'  Life  seems  so  worthless.' 

*  Why  ?'  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

*  Can  you  ask  me  after  what  passed  between  us 
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the  other  evening,  and  more  especially  on  yonder 
terrace,  less  than  an  hour  ago  ?' 

'  But  why  is  existence  worthless  ?' 

'  Because  I  have  lost  you  !' 

(Had  I  not  thought  the  same  thing  about  Es- 
telle,  and  deemed  that  '  he  who  has  most  of  heart 
has  most  of  sorrow'  ?) 

*  This  is  folly,  dear  friend,'  said  she,  looking 
down  ;   '  I  never  was  yours  to  lose.' 

'  But  you  lured  me  to  love  you,  Valerie ;  and 
now — now  you  would  cast — nay  you  have  cast — 
my  poor  heart  back  upon  itself!' 

*  I  lured  you  ?'  asked  the  gentle  voice ;  ^  0  un- 
just !   How  could  I  help  your  loving  me  ?' 

*  Perhaps  not ;  nor  could  I  help  it  myself.' 

.  *  Tell  me  truly — has  this — this  misplaced  pas- 
sion for  me  lured  you  from  one  who  loves  you 
well  at  home  perhaps  ?' 

*  From  no  one,'  said  I  bitterly. 

'  Thank  Heaven  for  that ;  and  we  shall  part  as 
friends  any  way.' 
'  As  friends  only  ?' 
'  Yes.' 

'  But  you  will  ever  be  more  to  me,  Valerie.* 
She  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
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A  desire  for  vengeance  on  Tolstoff,  for  his  in- 
sulting bearing  on  one  hand,  with  the  love  and 
admiration  I  had  of  herself  on  the  other,  and  the 
pictured  triumph  of  taking  her  away  from  him, 
and  by  her  aid  and  presence  with  me  reaching  our 
camp  in  safety,  all  prompted  me  to  urge  an  elope- 
ment;   nor   could    I   also   forget   the   coquettish 
admission  that  she   *  might'  love  me ;    but  just 
as  I  was  about  to  renew  my  suit  and  had  taken 
possession  of  her  hands,  she  withdrew  them,  and 
while  glancing  nervously  about  hef;\informed  me 
that  the  Pulkovnick  had  sent  a  mounted^messenger 
to  the  Baidar  Valley  for  Cossacks,  to  escort  me  and 
Guilfoyle  to  Kharkoff  in  the  Ukraine ;  and  'when  I 
remembered  his  threats  of  probable  ulterior  mea- 
sures, I  felt  quite  certain  that  his  report  would 
include  us  both,  and  thus  be  framed  in  terms  alike 
dangerous  and  injurious  to  me. 

'  What  is  to  be  done,  Valerie  ?'  I  asked  in 
greater  perplexity. 

*If  I  cannot  love,  I  can  still  serve  you,'  said 
she,  smiling  with  a  brightness  that  was  cruel ;  '  it 
is  but  just,  in  gratitude  for  the  regard  you  have 
borne  me.' 

'  That  I  still  bear  you  and  ever  shall,  beloved 
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Valerie!'  said  I  with  tremulous  energy;  *  but  to 
serve  me — how  ?' 

*  You  must  leave  this  place  instantly,  for  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  Cossacks  will  be  here,  and  Tolstoff 
may  have  you  killed  on  the  march ;  the  escort  may 
be  but  a  snare.' 

'  Then  come — come  with  me — let  us  escape 
together  !' 

*  Impossible — you  do  but  waste  time  in  speak- 
ing thus.' 

'  Why — 0  why,  Valerie,  when  you  know  that  I 
love  you  ?' 

'  Kace,  religion,  ties,  all  forbid  such  a  step,  • 
even  were  I  inclined  for  it,  which  fortunately  I 
am  not,'  she  replied,  lifting  for  a  moment,  as  if 
for  coolness,  the  rippling  masses  of  her  golden 
hair  from  her  white  temples,  and  then  letting 
them  fall  again ;  '  you  might  and  must  spare  me 
more  of  this  !  Have  I  not  told  you  it  is  useless  to 
speak  of  love  to  me,  and  wrong  in  me  to  listen  to 
you?'  ' 

'And  since  when  have  you  been  engaged  to 
this'  (bear,  I  was  about  to  say) — *to  this  man  Tol- 
stoff? And  by  what  magic  or  devilry  has  he  taught 
you  to  love  him  ?' 

VOL.  III.  L 
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'In  what  can  either  concern  you,  at  such  a 
time  as  this  especially,  when  you  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose  ?'  she  asked  almost  with  irritation. 
*  But  hush — 0,  hush  !  here  is  some  one.' 

At  that  moment  Ivan  Yourivitch,  with  excite- 
ment on  his  usually  stolid  Eussian  visage,  entered 
the  room  almost  on  tiptoe,  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  her  in  haste,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed 
the  while  on  me. 

'  Ah  ! — thank  you,  Ivan,  thank  you — that  is 
well!'  she  said,  and  turning  to  me,  she  added 
hurriedly  and  energetically,  '  If  you  would  he  free, 
and  chose,  it  may  be,  between  liberty  or  death, 
you  have  not  another  instant  to  lose !  Ivan  tells 
me  that  the  crew  of  an  English  man-of-war  boat 
is  at  this  moment  filling  casks  with  water  at  the 
well  of  St.  Basil  on  the  beach  yonder.  Thrice  has 
that  ship  been  there  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  I 
was  watching  for  her  when  you  came  to  me  on  the 
terrace,  as  I  heard,  of  her  being  off  Alupka  this 
morning.' 

*  Your  thoughts,  then,  were  of  me  ?'  said  I  ten- 
derly. 

'  For  you,  rather ;  but  away,  and  God  be  with 
you,  sir!' 
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I  lifted  the  window  softly,  and  across  the 
moonlit  park  that  stretched  away  towards  the  sea- 
shore she  pointed  to  where  four  tall  cypresses  rose 
like  dark  giants  against  the  clear  and  starry  sky, 
and  where,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  little  more, 
the  white  marble  dome  of  the  well  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  between  them,  its  polished  surface 
shining  like  a  star  above  a  sombre  belt  of  shrub- 
bery. 

*  There  is  the  sound  of  hoofs  !  The  Cossacks, 
your  escort,  are  coming!  Away,  sir;  you  cannot 
miss  the  well,  though  you  may  the  boat !'  said 
Valerie,  with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  dark  eyes* 
dilated ;  and  as  she  spoke  the  clank  of  galloping 
horses  coming  up  the  valley  (and,  as  I  fancied,  the 
cracking  of  the  whips  carried  by  the  Cossacks  at 
their  bridles)  could  be  heard  distinctly  in  the  clear 
frosty  air. 

*If  I  had  but  my  sword  and  pistols!'  said  I 
with  my  teeth  clenched. 

*  You  do  not  require  them.     Farewell!' 
'  Adieu,  Valerie — adieu  !' 

I  passionately  kissed  her  lips  and  her  cheek  too 
ere  she  could  prevent  me,  waved  my  hand  to  old 
Yourivitch,  vaulted  over  the  window,  dropped  from 
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the  balustrade  of  the  terrace  into  the  park,  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  seen  by  some  of  the  household 
crossed  it  with  all  the  speed  I  could  exert  in  the 
direction  that  led  to  where  I  knew  that  the  well — 
a  structure  erected  by  Prince  Woronzow — stood  on 
a  lonely  part  of  the  shore.  More  than  once  did  I 
look  back  at  the  lofty  fa9ade  of  the  beautiful  cha- 
teau, with  its  four  towers  and  onion- shaped  domes 
of  shining  copper,  and  all  its  stately  windows  that 
glittered  in  the  light  of  a  cloudless  moon;  and 
just  as  I  drew  near  the  belt  of  shrubbery,  I  could 
see  the  dark  figures  of  mounted  men  encircling 
the  terrace ! 

A  fugitive,  in  danger  of  losing  honour  and  life 
together  !  Was  this  the  end  of  all  my  brilliant 
day-dreams  in  Yalta  ?  Once  more  I  turned,  and 
hastened  to  where  the  four  tall  cypress-trees  tow- 
ered skyward. 

*  Ahoy  !  who  comes  there  ?'  cried  a  somewhat 
gruff  voice  in  English,  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  a  slap  on  the  butt  of  a  musket ;  and  then  the 
squat  sturdy  figure  of  a  seaman,  posted  as  senti- 
nel, appeared  among  the  bushes,  with  an  infantry 
pouch,  belts,  and  bayonet  worn  above  his  short 
pea-jacket. 
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*A  friend!'  I  replied  mechanically,  yet  not 
without  a  glow  of  sincere  pleasure. 

'  Stand  there,  till  I  have  a  squint  at  you,'  re- 
plied Jack,  cocking  his  musket  and  giving  a 
glance  at  the  cap  ;  but  I  was  too  much  excited  to 
parley  with  him,  and  continued  to  advance,  saying, 

*  I  am  an  officer  —  Captain  Hardinge  of  the 
23rd,  a  prisoner  escaping  from  the  enemy.' 

*  All  right,  sir — glad  to  see  you  ;  heave  ahead/' 
he  replied,  half  cocking  his  piece  again. 

'  Who  commands  your  party  ?' 

'Lieftenant  Jekyll,  sir,'  said  the  seaman, 
saluting,  now  when  he  saw  me  fully  in  the  moon-* 
light. 

'  Of  what  ship  ? ' 

*  The  Southesk,  sir,  of  twenty  guns.' 

*  Let  me  pass  to  your  rear.  He  must  instantly 
shove  off  his  boat,  as  the  Cossacks  are  within  a 
mile  of  us — at  yonder  house.' 

In  a  minute  more  I  reached  the  party  at  the 
well,  twelve  seamen  and  as  many  marines  under 
an  officer,  who  had  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt, 
and  carried  his  sword  drawn.  They  were  in  the 
act  of  carrying  the  last  cask  of  water  into  a  ship's 
cutter  which  lay  alongside  a  ridge  of  rock  that  ran 
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into  the  sea,  forming  a  species  of  natural  pier  or 
jetty,  close  by  tlie  white  marble  fountain. 

I  soon  made  myself  known,  and  ere  long  found 
myself  seated  among  new  friends,  and  out  on  the 
shining  water,  which  bubbled  up  at  the  bow  and 
foamed  under  the  counter  as  the  oarsmen  bent 
to  their  task,  and  their  steadily  and  regularly 
feathered  blades  flashed  in  the  silver  sheen. 

The  shore  receded  fast;  the  belt  of  shrubs 
grew  lower  and  lower;  and  then  the  glittering 
domes  of  the  distant  mansion,  which  was  ever  in 
my  mind  and  memory  to  be  associated  with  Valerie 
Volhonsld,  rose  gradually  on  our  view,  with  the 
snow-clad  range  of  Yaila  in  the  background.  But 
all  were  blended  in  haze  and  distance  by  the  time 
we  came  sheering  alongside  H.M.S.  Southesk,  the 
water-tank  of  which  had,  fortunately  for  me,  been 
empty,  thus  forcing  her  crew  to  have  recourse  to 
the  well  of  St.  Basil,  by  which  circumstance  I 
more  than  probably  escaped  the  fate  that  ulti- 
mately overtook,  but  deservedly,  the  luckless 
Hawkesby  Guilfoyle. 

In  the  morning,  under  easy  sail  and  half 
steam,  the  ship  was  off  Balaclava,  where  I  saw  the 
old  Genoese  fort  that  commands  its  entrance,  the 
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white  houses  of  the  Arnaouts  shaded  by  tall  pop- 
lars, and  the  sea  breaking  in  foam  upon  its  marble 
bluffs ;  and  there  the  captain  kindly  put  me  ashore 
in  the  first  boat  that  left  the  ship. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  the  Crimean  war, 
that  by  the  merest  chance,  through  an  exchanged 
prisoner — a  private  of  our  68th  Foot — when  hav- 
ing occasion  to  employ  him  as  a  commissionnaire 
in  London,  I  learned  what  the  fate  of  Guilfoyle 
was. 

En  route  to  Kharkoff  he  was  run  through  the 
heart  and  killed  by  the  lance  of  a  Cossack  of  his 
escort,  who  alleged  that  he  was  attempting  to  es* 
cape  ;  but  my  informant  more  shrewdly  suspected 
that  it  was  to  obtain  quiet  possession  of  his  ring 
— the  paste  diamond  which  had  figured  so  often 
in  his  adventures,  real  and  fictitious. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL  STILL. 

On  the  28th  of  March  I  found  myself  once  more 
in  my  old  tent,  and  seeking  hard  to  keep  myself 
warm  at  the  impromptu  stove  constructed  by  my 
faithful  old  servant  poor  Jack  Evans.  I  was  re- 
ceived with  astonishment,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  with  genuine  satisfaction,  by  the  regiment, 
even  by  those  who  had  flattered  themselves  that 
they  had  gained  promotion  by  my  supposed  de- 
mise. I  was  welcomed  by  all,  from  the  Lieutenant- 
colonel  down  to  little  Dicky  Roll  the  junior 
drummer,  and  for  the  first  day  my  tent  was  be- 
sieged by  old  friends. 

I  had  come  back  among  them  as  from  the 
dead ;  but  more  than  one  man,  whose  name 
figured  in  the  lists  as  missing,  turned  up  in  a 
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similar  fashion  during  the  war.  My  baggage  had 
all  been  sent  to  Balaclava,  the  railway  to  which 
was  now  partly  in  operation ;  my  letters  and 
papers  had  been  carefully  sealed  up  in  black  wax 
by  Philip  Caradoc,  and  with  other  private  and 
personal  mementos  of  me  packed  for  transmission 
to  Sir  Madoc  Lloyd,  as  my  chief  friend  of  whom 
he  knew.  Many  came,  I  have  said,  to  welcome 
me;  but  I  missed  many  a  familiar  face,  especially 
from  among  my  own  company,  as  the  Fusileers 
had  more  than  once  been  severely  engaged  in  the 
trenches. 

Caradoc  had  been  wounded  in  the  left  hand  by 
a  rifle-ball ;  Charley  Gwynne  greeted  me  with  his 
head  in  bandages,  the  result  of  a  Cossack  sabre- 
cut  ;  Dynely  the  adjutant  had  also  been  wounded; 
so  had  Mostyn  of  the  Rifles,  and  Tom  Clavell  of 
the  19th,  when  passing  through  '  the  Valley  of 
Death.'  Sergeant  Rhuddlan  of  my  company  had 
just  rejoined,  after  having  a  ball  in  the  chest 
(even  Carneydd  Llewellyn  had  lost  a  horn)  :  all 
who  came  to  see  me  had  something  to  tell  of  dan- 
gers dared  and  sufi'ering  undergone.  All  were  in 
uniforms  that  were  worn  to  rags ;  but  all  were 
hearty  as  crickets,  though  sick  of  the  protracted 
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siege,  and  longing  to  carry  Sebastopol  with  the 
cold  steel. 

'  How  odd,  my  dear  old  fellow,  that  we  should 
all  think  you  drowned,  and  might  have  been  wear- 
ing crape  on  our  sleeves,  but  for  the  lack  thereof 
in  camp,  and  the  fact  that  mourning  has  gone  out 
of  fashion  since  death  is  so  common  among  us ; 
while  all  the  time  you  have  been  mewed  up  (by 
the  Cossacks  in  the  Baidar  Valley)  within  some 
forty  miles  of  us ;  and  so  stupidly  too  !'  said  Ca- 
radoc,  as  we  sat  late  in  the  night  over  our  grog 
and  tobacco  in  his  hut. 

'  Not  so  stupidly,  after  all,'  I  replied,  while 
freely  assisting  myself  to  his  cavendish. 

'  How  ?' 

'There  was  such  a  girl  there,  Phil!'  I  added 
with  a  sigh. 

'Oho!  where?' 

'At  Yalta.' 

'  Woronzow's  palace,  or  chateau  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  but  why  wink  so  knowingly  ?' 

'  So  after  all  you  found  there  was  balm  in  Gil- 
ead  ?'  said  he,  laughing.  '  You  must  admit  then, 
if  she  impressed  you  so  much,  that  all  your  bitter 
regrets  about  a  certain  newspaper  paragraph  were 
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a  little  overdone,  and  that  I  was  a  wise  prophet  ? 
And  what  was  this  girl, — Kussian,  Tartar,  Greek, 
a  Karaite  Jewess,  or  what  ?' 
'  A  pure  Russian.' 

*  Handsome  ?' 

*  Beyond  any  I  have  ever  seen,  beautiful !' 
'  Whew  !  even  beyond  la  belle — ' 

*  There,  don't  mention  her  at  present,  please,' 
said  I  with  a  little  irritation,  which  only  made  him 
laugh  the  more. 

*  If  you  were  love-making  at  Yalta  with  three 
lance-prods  in  you,  there  was  no  malingering 
anyhow.'  # 

'  I  should  think  not.' 

*  And  so  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
that  Russian  bear  Tolstoff,'  he  added,  after  I  had 
told  him  the  whole  of  my  affair  with  Valerie. 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  with  an  unmistakable  sigh. 

*  I  think  we  are  both  destined  to  live  and  die 
bachelors,'  he  resumed  in  a  bantering  way ;  for 
though  Phil  had  in  these  matters  undergone,  at 
Craigaderyn  and  elsewhere,  '  the  baptism  of  fire' 
himself,  he  was  not  the  less  inclined  to  laugh  at 
me ;  for  of  all  sorrows  those  of  love  alone  excite 
the  risible  propensities. 
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*  And  SO,  Phil,  the  world's  a  kaleidoscope — 
always  shifting.' . 

*  Not  always  couleur  de  rose,  though  ?' 
'  And  I  am  here  again  !' 

*  Thank  God  !'  said  he,  as  we  again  shook 
hands.  '  Faith,  Harry,  you  must  have  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat,  and  so  you  may  well  have  as  many 
loves  as  Don  Juan ;  but,  entre  nous,  and  excuse 
me,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  a  flirt,  your 
charming  Valerie.' 

'  How — why  do  you  think  so  ?' 

'  From  all  you  have  told  me  ;  moreover  every 
woman  to  be  attractive  should  be  a  little  so,' 
replied  Caradoc,  curling  his  heavy  brown  mous- 
tache. 

'  I  don't  think  she  was  ;  indeed,  I  am  certain 
she  was  not.  But  if  this  be  true,  how  then 
about  Miss  Lloyd  ;  and  she  is  attractive  enough  ?' 

At  the  tenor  of  this  retort  Phil's  face  flushed 
from  his  Crimean  beard  to  his  temples. 

'  There  you  are  wrong,'  said  he  with  the 
slightest  asperity  possible ;  '  she  has  not  in  her 
character  a  grain  of  coquetry,  or  of  that  which 
Horace  calls  "  the  art  that  is  not  to  be  taught 
by  art."     She  is  a  pure-minded  and  warm-hearted 
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English  girl,  and  is  as  perfect  as  all  those  wives 
and  daughters  of  England  who  figure  in  the 
volumes  of  Mrs.  Ellis ;  and  in  saying  this  I  am 
genuine,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  praising  some  other 
fellow's  bride — not  mine,  God  help  me  !'  he  added 
with  much  of  real  feeling. 

*  You  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Lloyds  since 
I  left  you  r 

'  Nothing.' 

*  Well,  take  courage,  Phil ;  we  may  be  at  Craig- 
aderyn  one  day  yet,'  said  I;  and  he,  as  if  ashamed 
of  his  momentry  sentimental  outburst,  exclaimed 
with  a  laugh,  « 

'  By  Jove,  now  that  I  have  heard  all  your 
amours  and  amourettes,  they  surpass  even  those 
of  Hugh  Price.' 

'  Poor  Hugh !  his  lieutenancy  is  filled  up,  I 
suppose  ?' 

*  Yes — as  another  week  would  have  seen  your 
company,  for  we  could  not  conceive  that  you  were 
a  prisoner  at  Yalta.  Awkward  that  would  have 
been.' 

*  Deucedly  so.' 

*  But  now  you  must  console  yourself,  old  fellow, 
by  seeing  what  Madame  la  Colonelle  Tolstoff — ' 
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'  Don't  call  her  by  that  name,  Phil — I  hate  to 
hear  it !' 

'  By  what,  then  ?' 

'  Valerie — anything  but  the  other.' 

*  Then  what,  as  Mr6.  Henry  Hardinge,  she 
might  become,  if  all  this  author  (whose  book  I 
have  been  reading)  says  of  the  Russian  ladies  be 
true.'  And  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  small 
volume,  he  gave  me  the  following  paragraph  to 
read,  and  I  own  it  consoled  me — a  little : 

'  The  domestic  virtues  are  little  known  or  cul- 
tivated in  Russia,  and  marriage  is  a  mere  matter 
of  convenience.  There  is  little  of  romance  in  the 
character  or  conduct  of  the  Russian  lady.  Intrigue 
and  sensuality,  rather  than  sentiment  or  passion, 
guide  her  in  her  amours,  and  these  in  after-life 
are  followed  by  other  inclinations.  She  becomes 
a  greedy  gamester,  and  a  great  gourmande,  gross 
in  person,  masculine  in  views,  a  shrewd  observer 
of  events,  an  oracle  at  court,  and  a  tyrant  over 
her  dependents.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  this  rule.' 

^  Ah,  Valerie  would  be  one  of  these  !' 

'Perhaps — but  as  likely  not,'  said  Phil;  *  and 
on  the  whole,  if  this  traveller  Maxwell  is  right,  I 
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have  reason  to  congratulate  you  on  your  escape. 
But  we  must  turn  in  now,  as  we  relieve  the 
trenches  an  hour  before  daybreak  to-morrow  ;  and 
by  a  recent  order  every  man,  without  distinction, 
carries  one  round  shot  to  the  front,  so  a  constant 
supply  is  kept  up  for  the  batteries.' 

Soon  after  this,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  a  working 
party  of  ours  suffered  severely  in  the  trenches, 
and  Major  Bell,  who  commanded,  was  thanked  in 
general  orders  for  his  distinguished  conduct  on 
that  occasion. 

As  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  very  apparent 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  siege.  Th^ 
cold  was  still  intense.  Mustard  froze  the  moment 
it  was  made,  and  half-and-half  grog  nearly  did  so 
too.  The  hospital  tents  and  huts  were  filled  with 
emaciated  patients  suffering  under  the  many  dis- 
eases incident  to  camp  life ;  and  the  terrible 
hospital  at  Scutari  was  so  full,  that  though  the 
deaths  there  averaged  fifty  daily  in  February,  our 
last  batch  of  wounded  had  to  be  kept  on  board- 
ship. 

Phil  and  I  burned  charcoal  in  our  hut,  using 
old  tin  mess-kettles  with  holes  punched  in  them. 
We,  like  all  the  officers,  wore  long  Crimean  boots ; 
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but  our  poor  soldiers  had  only  their  wretched 
ankle  bluchers,  which  afforded  them  no  protection 
when  the  snow  was  heavy,  or  when  in  thaws  the 
mud  became  literally  knee-deep ;  and  they  suffered 
so  much,  that  in  more  than  one  instance  pri- 
vates dropped  down  dead  without  a  wound  after 
leaving  the  trenches.  So  great  were  the  disasters 
of  one  regiment — the  63rd,  I  think — that  only 
seven  privates  and  four  officers  were  able  to 
march  to  Balaclava  on  the  1st  of  February ;  by 
the  12th  the  effective  strength  of  the  Brigade  of 
Guards  was  returned  at  350  men  ;  and  all  corps 
— the  Highland  perhaps  excepted — were  in  a 
similarly  dilapidated  state. 

The  camp  was  ever  full  of  conflicting  rumours, 
concerning  combined  assaults,  expected  sorties, 
the  probabilities  of  peace,  or  a  continuance  of 
the  war;  alleged  treasons  among  certain  French 
officers,  who  were  at  one  time  alleged  to  have 
given  the  Kussians  plans  of  their  own  batteries  ; 
that  Menschikoff  was  dead  from  a  wound,  and 
also  Yermiloff  the  admiral ;  that  General  Tolstoff 
was  now  in  command  of  the  left  towards  Inker- 
mann.  (If  so,  was  Valerie  now  in  Sebastopol  ? 
How  I  longed  for  the  united  attack — the  storm 
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and  capture  that  might  enable  me  to  see  her  once 
again  !)  And  amid  all  these  varied  rumours  there 
came  one — carried  swiftly  by  horsemen  through 
Bucharest  and  Varna — which  reached  us  on  the 
7th  of  April,  to  the  effect  that  Nicholas,  the 
mighty  Czar  of  All  the  Kussias,  had  gone  to  his 
last  account ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  demise 
we  paourned  much. 

We  sent  intelligence  of  it  by  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  Russians ;  but  they  received  it  with  scorn,  as 
a  'weak  invention  of  the  enemy.' 

And  now  the  snow  began  to  wear  away ;  the 
clouds  that  floated  over  the  blue  Euxine  and  the* 
green  spires  of  Sebastopol  became  light  and 
fleecy ;  the  young  grass  began  to  sprout,  and  the 
wild  hyacinths,  the  purple  crocuses,  and  tender 
snowdrops,  the  violet  and  the  primrose,  were 
blooming  in  the  Valley  of  Death,  and  on  the  fresh 
mould  that  marked  where  the  graves  of  our  com- 
rades lay. 


VOL.  III.  M 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 


NEWS  FROM  CRAIGADERYN. 


It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel  lingering  in 
my  heart  a  deep  and  tender  interest  for  Yalerie. 
She  had  not  deceived  or  ill-used  me ;  we  had 
simply  been  separated  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances ;  by  her  previous  troth  to  Tolstoff,  whom 
I  flattered  myself  she  could  not  love,  even  if  she 
respected  or  esteemed  him. 

That  they  were  married  by  this  time  I  could 
scarcely  doubt,  as  she  had  assured  me  that  she 
was  on  '  the  very  eve'  of  her  nuptials  (one  of 
those  '  marriages  of  convenience,'  according  to 
Caradoc's  book) ;  and  if  he  held  a  command  so  high 
in  Sebastopol,  there  was  every  reason  to  conclude 
she  must  be  with  him.  In  the  event  of  a  general 
assault,  I  was  fully  resolved  to  send  my  card  to 
headquarters  as  a  volunteer  for  the  storming  col- 
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umn,  though  I  knew  right  well  that  I  dare  not 
allow  myself  to  fall  alive  into  his  hands,  at  all 
events ;  thus  the  whole  situation  gave  me  an  ad- 
ditional and  more  personal  interest  in  the  fall  and 
capture  of  that  place  than  perhaps  inspired  any 
other  man  in  the  whole  allied  army. 

What  if  Tolstoff  should  be  killed  ? 

This  surmise  opened  up  a  wide  field  for  specu- 
lation. 

Any  of  those  balls  that  were  incessantly  poured 
against  the  city  might  send  that  amiable  com- 
mander to  kingdom  come,  and  if  Valerie  were  left 
a  widow — well,  I  did  not  somehow  like  to  think  of 
her  as  a  widow,  Tolstoff' s  especially,  yet  I  was  ex- 
asperated to  think  of  her,  so  brilliant,  so  gentle, 
and  so  highly  cultured,  as  the  wife  of  one  so  coarse 
and  even  brutal  in  bearing,  and  if  he  did  happen 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  bullet,  why  should  he  not 
be  killed  as  well  as  another ;  and  so  I  reasoned,  so 
true  it  is,  that  '  with  all  our  veneering  and  French 
polish,  the  tiger  is  only  half  dead  in  any  of  us.' 

If  I  were  again  unluckily  sent  with  a  flag  of 
truce  into  Sebastopol,  on  any  mission  such  as  the 
burial  of  the  dead  and  removal  of  the  wounded,  or 
so  forth,  it  would,  I  knew,  be  certainly  violated 
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by  TolstofF,  and  myself  be  made  prisoner,  for  the 
affairs  at  Yalta.  Then  if  such  a  duty  were  again 
offered  me,  on  what  plea  could  I,  with  honour,  de- 
cline it  ?  I  could  but  devoutly  hope  that  no  such 
contingency  might  happen  for  me  again. 

Times  there  were  when,  brooding  over  the  past, 
and  recalling  the  strange  magnetism  of  the  smile 
of  Valerie,  and  in  the  touch  of  her  hand,  the  con- 
tour of  her  face,  her  wonderful  hair,  and  pleading 
winning  dark  eyes,  there  came  into  my  heart  the 
tiger  feeling  referred  to,  the  jealousy  that  makes 
men  feel  mad,  wild,  fit  for  homicide  or  anything; 
and  as  hourly  '  human  lives  were  lavished  every- 
where, as  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves,' 
I  had — heroics  apart — a  terrible  longing  to  have 
my  left  hand  upon  the  throat  of  Tolstoff,  with  her 
Majesty's  Sheffield  regulation  blade  in  the  other, 
to  help  him  on  his  way  to  a  better  world. 

In  these,  or  similar  visions  and  surmises,  I 
ceased  to  indulge  when  with  Caradoc,  as  he  was 
wont  to  quiz  me,  and  say  that  if  I  got  a  wife  out  of 
Sebastopol,  I  should  be  the  only  man  who  gained 
anything  by  the  war,  and  even  my  gain  might  be 
a  loss  ;  that,  like  himself,  I  had  twice  burned  my 
fingers  at  the  torch  of  Hymen,  and  that  I  should 
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laugh  at  the  Russian  episode  or  loving  interlude, 
as  he  called  it,  as  there  were  girls  in  England 
whose  shoe-strings  he  was  sure  she  was  not  fit  to 
tie.  Though  she  had  rightly  told  me  that  my 
passion  was  hut  a  passing  fancy,  she  knew  not  that 
it  was  one  fed  hy  revenge  and  disappointment. 

*  Lady  Estelle  may  perhaps  have  destroyed  your 
faith  in  women,'  added  Phil,  'but  anyway  she  has 
not  destroyed  mine.^ 

'  Have  you  still  the  locket  with  the  likeness  of 
Winifred  Lloyd  ?'  said  I. 

'Yes — God  bless  her — she  left  it  with  me,'  he 
replied  with  a  kindling  eye.  How  true  Phil  was  to 
her !  and  yet  she  knew  it  not,  and  as  far  as  we 
knew,  recked  but  little  of  the  faith  he  bore  her. 

On  a  Saturday  night — the  night  of  that  21st 
of  April,  on  which  we  captured  the  rifle-pits — as  we 
sat  in  our  hut  talking  over  the  affair,  weary  with 
toil  of  that  incessant  firing  to  which  the  cannon- 
ading at  Shoeburyness  is  a  joke,  Phil  said, 

'Let  us  drink  "sweethearts  and  wives,"  as  we 
used  to  do  in  the  transport.' 

'Agreed,'  said  I;  and  as  we  clinked  our  glasses 
together  and  exchanged  glances,  I  knew  that  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  Craigaderyn,  even  as  mine 
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recurred  to  that  moonliglit  night  on  the  terrace  at 
Yalta. 

'  You  remained  with  the  burial  party,'  said  he 
after  a  pause. 

*  Yes,  and  I  saw  something  which  convinced  me 
that  the  fewer  tender  ties  we  fighting  men  have, 
the  better  for  our  own  peace.  An  officer  of  the 
19th  lay  among  the  dead,  a  man  past  forty  appar- 
ently. A  paper  was  peeping  from  the  breast  of  his 
coat;  I  pulled  it  out,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  letter, 
received  perhaps  that  morning — a  letter  from  his 
wife,  thrust  hastily  into  his  breast,  as  we  marched 
to  the  front.  A  little  golden  curl  was  in  it,  and 
there  was  written  in  a  child's  hand,  "  Cecil's  love 
to  dearest  papa."  I  must  own  that  the  incident, 
at  such  a  time  and  place,  affected  me ;  so  I  replaced 
the  letter  in  the  poor  fellow's  breast,  and  we  buried 
it  with  him.  So  papa  lies  in  a  rifle-pit,  with  mam- 
ma's letter  and  little  Cecil's  lock  of  hair;  but,  after 
all,  king  Death  did  not  get  much  of  him — the  poor 
man  had  been  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  a  cannon 
shot.' 

^  I  saw  you  in  advance  of  the  whole  line  of  skir- 
mishers to-day,  Harry,  far  beyond  the  zigzags.' 

*  I  was  actually  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.' 
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'The  glacis — was  not  that  madness?'  ex- 
claimed Phil. 

*  The  truth  is,  I  did  so  neither  through  enthu- 
siastic courage  nor  in  a  spirit  of  hravado.  I  was 
only  anxious  to  see  if,  from  behind  the  sap-roller 
that  protected  me,  my  field-glass  could  enable 
me  to  detect  among  the  gray-coated  figures  at  the 
embrasures,  the  tall  person  and  grim  visage  of  old 
Tolstoff.' 

'  By  Jove,  I  thought  as  much  ! ' 

'  But  I  looked  in  vain,  and  retired  in  crab- 
fashion,  the  bullets  falling  in  a  shower  about  me 
the  while.' 

At  that  moment  a  knock  rung  on  the  door  of 
the  hut,  and  Sergeant  Khuddlan,  who  acted  as 
our  regimental  postman,  handed  a  small  packet  to 
me. 

'  The  second  battalion  of  the  Scots  Royals,  the 
48th,  and  the  72nd  Highlanders  have  just  come 
in,  sir,  from  Balaclava,  and  have  brought  a  mail 
with  them,'  said  he  in  explanation;  and  while  he 
was  speaking,  we  heard  the  sound  of  drums  and 
bagpipes,  half  drowned  by  cheers  in  the  dark,  as 
those  in  camp  welcomed  the  new  arrivals  from 
home,  and  helped  to  get  them  tented  and  hutted. 
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*  From  Craigaderynl'  said  I,  on  seeing  the  seal 
— Sir  Madoc's  antique  oval — with  the  lion's  head 
erased,  as  the  heralds  have  it. 

I  had  written  instantly  to  the  kind  old  man  on 
my  return  to  camp,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
answer  by  the  first  mail.  On  opening  the  packet 
I  found  a  letter,  and  a  cigar-case  beautifully 
worked  in  beads  of  the  regimental  colours,  red, 
blue,  and  gold,  with  my  initials  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  Winifred  Lloyd  on  the  other. 

Poor  Phil  Caradoc  looked  wistfully  at  the  work 
her  delicate  hands  had  so  evidently  wrought  —  so 
wistfully  that,  but  for  the  ungallantry  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, I  should  have  presented  the  case  to  him. 
However,  he  had  the  simple  gratification  of  holding 
it,  while  I  read  the  letter  of  Sir  Madoc,  and  did  so 
aloud,  as  being  of  equal  interest  to  us  both. 

It  was  full  of  such  warm  expressions  of  joy 
for  my  safety  and  of  regard  for  me  personally,  that 
I  own  they  moved  me  ;  but  some  passages  proved 
a  little  mysterious  and  perplexing. 

'  Need  I  repeat  to  you,  my  dear  Harry,  how 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  caused  every  heart  in  the 
Court  to  rejoice — that  of  Winny  especially  ?  She 
is  more  impressionable  than  Dora,  less  volatile. 
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and  I  have  now  learned  ivhy  the  poor  girl  refused 
Sir  Watkins,  and,  as  I  understand,  another.' 

'  That  is  me,'  said  Phil  parenthetically. 

'  But  of  that  unexpected  refusal  of  Sir  Watkins 
Vaughan  nothing  can  be  said  here.' 

*  What  on  earth  can  he  mean  ?'  said  I,  look- 
ing up ;  '  perhaps  she  has  some  lingering  compunc- 
tion about  you,  Phil.' 

'  If  so,  she  might  have  sent  the  cigar-case  to 
me — or  something  else  ;  just  to  square  matters,  as 
it  were.' 

Kemembering  my  old  suspicions  and  fears — 
they  were  fears  theyi — as  I  drove  away  from  Crai^- 
aderyn  for  Chester,  I  read  the  letter  in  haste,  and 
with  dread  of  what  it  might  contain  or  reveal ;  as 
I  would  not  for  worlds  have  inflicted  a  mortifica- 
tion, however  slight,  on  my  dear  friend  Caradoc, 
who  gnawed  the  ends  of  his  moustache  at  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'  Youno"  Sir  Watkins  has  been  most  attentive 
to  Winny  during  the  past  season  in  town — that 
gay  London  season,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  was  quite  as  brilliant  as  usual;  when  every 
one  had  come  back  from  the  Scotch  moors,  from 
Ben  Nevis,    Mont   Blanc,    the   Matterhorn,    and 
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everywhere  else  that  the  roving  Englishman  is 
wont  to  frequent,  to  kill  game,  or  time,  or  him- 
self, as  it  sometimes  happens.  But  Winny  won't 
listen  to  him,  and  I  think  he  is  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  Dora,  though  whether  or  not  the  girl — who 
has  another  adorer,  in  the  shape  of  a  long-legged 
Plunger  with  parted  hair  and  a  lisp — only  laughs 
at  him,  I  can't  make  out. 

*  Tell  Caradoc,  Gwynne,  and  other  true-hearted 
Cymri  in  the  Welsh  Fusileers,  that  when  in  Lon- 
don I  attended  more  than  one  meeting,  inaugu- 
rating a  movement  to  secure  for  Wales  judges  and 
counsel  who  shall  speak  Welsh,  and  Welsh  only. 
The  meetings  were  failures,  and  the  d — d  Sasse- 
nachs  only  laughed  at  us;  but  from  such  injustice, 
Givarecl  ni  Argylyivd  daionusi*  say  I. 

'  And  so  poor  Hugh  Price  of  yours  is  gone.  A 
good-hearted  fellow,  who  could  do  anything,  from 
crossing  the  stiffest  hunting  country  to  making 
champagne  cup,  singing  a  love  song  or  mixing  a 
salad — one  of  the  old  line  of  the  Ehys  of  Geeler  in 
Denbighshire.  My  God,  how  many  other  fine  fel- 
lows lie  in  that  hecatomb  in  the  Valley  of  Inker- 
mann  !  Sebastopol  seems  to  be  left  quite  open  on 

*  Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
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one  side,  so  that  the  Russians  may  pour  in  stores 
and  fresh  troops,  and  go  and  come  at  their  plea- 
sure ?  It  is  pleasant  for  tax-payers  at  home  and 
the  troops  ahroad  to  think  that  things  are  so  ar- 
ranged in  Downing-street,  hy  my  Lords  Aberdeen, 
Aberconway,  and  suchlike  Whig  incapables  and 
incurables. 

*  I  fear  your  regimental  dinner  would  be  a 
scanty  one  on  St.  David's-day.'  (On  that  day  I  had 
dined  with  Valerie,  and  forgot  all  about  the  yearly 
festival  of  the  Fusileers  !)  '  I  thought  of  it  and  of 
you  all — the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  I  had  just  seen 
the  old  colours  of  the  Royal  Welsh  in  St.  Peter's 
Church  at  Carmarthen.' 

The  old  baronet,  after  a  few  Welsh  words,  of 
which  I  could  make  nothing,  rambled  away  into 
such  subjects  as  mangold-wurzels  and  subsoil, 
scab-and-foot  rot,  and  food  for  pheasants,  all  of 
which  I  skipped  ;  ditto  about  the  close  of  the 
hunting-season,  which  he  and  Sir  Watkins  — 
Winny's  admirer — had  shared  together ;  and  how 
the  rain  had  deluged  Salop,  throwing  the  scent 
breast-high,  so  that  in  many  a  run  the  fox  and  the 
hounds  had  it  all  to  themselves,  and  that  following 
them  was  as  bad  as  going  all  round  the  Wrekin 
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to  Shrewsbury,  mere  brooks  having  become  more 
than  saddle-girth  deep  ;  moreover,  the  mischie- 
vous, execrable,  and  pestilent  wire  fences  were 
playing  the  devil  with  the  noble  old  sport  of  fox- 
hunting ;  then,  with  a  few  more  expressions  of  re- 
gard, and  a  hint  about  Coutts  &  Co.  if  I  wanted 
cash,  his  characteristic  letter  closed,  and  just  when 
folding  it,  I  detected  Master  Phil  Caradoc  surrep- 
titiously placing  Winny's  cigar-case  very  near 
his  bushy  moustache — about  to  kiss  it,  in  fact. 

He  grew  very  red,  and  looked  a  little  pro- 
voked. 

'  So  that  is  all  Sir  Madoc's  news  ?'  said  he. 

'  All — a  dear  old  fellow.' 

'  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  when  we  shall  have  the 
chaplain  at  the  drum-head,  and  be  confessing  that 
we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  left  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  have  done,  while  the  whistling  dicks  are 
bursting  and  the  shot  booming,  as  the  Euskies 
seek  to  have  a  quiet  shy  at  our  hollow  square,  and 
the  Naval  Brigade,  with  their  long  "Lancasters," 
are  making,  as  usual,  the  devil's  own  row  against 
the  Eedan — so  till  then,  adieu  !'  he  added,  adopt- 
ing a  bantering  tone,  as  men  will  at  times,  when 
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ashamed  of  having  exhibited  any  emotion  or  weak- 
ness. 

Not  long  after  this,  with  my  company,  I  had 
to  escort  to  Balaclava,  and  to  guard  for  some  days, 
till  embarked,  some  Russian  prisoners,  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Turks  in  an  affair  between 
Kamara  and  the  Tchernaya,  and  who  were  after- 
wards transmitted  to  Lewes  in  Sussex;  and  I  had 
a  little  opportunity  afforded  me  for  studying  their 
character  and  composition ;  and  brave  though  these 
men  undoubtedly  were,  I  felt  something  of  pity 
and  contempt  for  them ;  nor  was  I  mistaken, 
though  Prince  Dolgorouki  maintains,  in  La  Verite 
sur  la  Russie,  that  a  Muscovite  alone  can  write 
on  a  Russian  subject. 

A  British  soldier  never  forgets  that  he  is  a 
citizen  and  a  free-born  man ;  but  to  the  Russian 
these  terms  are  as  untranslatable  as  that  of  slave 
into  the  Celtic. 

In  the  empire,  when  fresh  levies  are  wanted, 
the  chief  of  each  village  makes  a  selection  ;  the 
wretched  serfs  have  then  one  side  of  the  head 
shaved,  to  prevent  desertion,  and,  farther  still,  are 
manacled  and  marched  like  felons  to  the  head- 
quarters of  their  regiment.     There  they  are  strip- 
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ped,  bathed — rather  a  necessary  ceremony — and 
deprived  of  all  they  may  possess,  save  the  brass 
crosses  and  medals  which  are  chained  round  their 
neck — the  holy  amulet  of  the  Kussian  soldier,  and 
spared  to  him  as  the  only  consolation  of  his  miser- 
able existence.  He  is  docile,  submissive,  and 
gallant,  but  supple,  subservient,  and  cunning, 
though  his  gallantry  and  courage  are  the  result 
of  dull  insensibility,  tinged  with  ferocity  rather 
than  moral  force. 

The  recruit  bemoans  the  loss  of  his  beard,  and 
carefully  preserves  it  that  it  may  be  buried  with 
him,  as  an  offering  to  St.  Nicholas,  who  would  not 
admit  him  into  heaven  without  it.  Once  enrolled 
— we  cannot  say  enlisted — he  makes  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  desert  the  colours  of  his  regiment,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  artel  or  treasury,  its  own  chap- 
lain, sacred  banners,  and  relics.  The  pay  of 
these  warriors  averages  about  a  halfpenny  English 
per  diem.  Their  food  is  of  the  most  wretched 
description,  and  it  is  known  that  when  the  troops 
of  Suwarrow  served  in  the  memorable  campaign  of 
Italy,  they  devoured  with  keen  relish  the  soap 
and  candles  wherever  they  went ;  but  many  of  the 
Eussian  battalions,  and  even  the  Cossack  corps, 
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have  vocal  companies  that  sing  on  the  march,  or 
at  a  halt,  where  they  form  themelves  into  a  circle, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  principal  singer 
or  leader.     And  thus  I  heard  some  of  these  poor 
fellows  sing,  when  I  halted  them  outside  Bala- 
clava, at  a  place  where,  as  I  rememher,  there  lay  a 
solitary  grave — that  probably  of  a  Frenchman,  as 
it  was  marked  by  a  cross,  had  a  wreath  of  immor- 
telles upon  it,   and  was   inscribed — alas  for  the 
superstitions  of  the  poor  human  heart ! — '  the  last 
tribute  of  love.' 

The  snow  and  the  rain  had  frittered  it  nearly 
away. 

Among  my  prisoners  were  four  officers — dan- 
dies who  actually  wore  glazed  boots,  and  were  vain 
of  their  little  hands  and  feet.  I  was  more  than 
usually  attentive  to  them  for  the  sake  of  Valerie, 
and  as  they  certainly  seemed — whatever  the  rank 
and  file  might  be — thorough  gentlemen.  One  knew 
Volhonski,  and  all  seemed  to  know  Valerie,  and 
had  probably  danced — perhaps  flirted — with  her, 
for  they  had  met  at  balls  in  St.  Petersburg.  All 
knew  Tolstoff,  and  laughed  at  him ;  but  none  could 
tell  me  whether  or  not  she  and  that  northern  bear 
were  as  yet  *  one  flesh,'  or  married  in  facie  ecclesia. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  ASSAULT. 


It  is  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  8th  Septem- 
ber 1855. 

For  a  year  now  the  allied  forces  have  been 
before  Sebastopol ;  but  the  flag  of  St.  Andrew  is 
still  flying  in  defiance  upon  its  forts,  and  on  this 
memorable  morning  the  columns  of  attack  are 
forming  for  the  great  assault. 

In  the  preceding  June,  amid  the  din  of  the 
ceaseless  cannonade,  poor  Lord  Raglan  had  passed 
away  to  a  quieter  world;  and  the  picturesque  Sar- 
dinians, with  their  green  uniforms,  billycock  hats, 
and  Bersaglieri  plumes — each  private  a  species  of 
Fra  Diavolo — had  come  to  aid  us  in  the  reduction 
of  this  place,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Euxine. 

It  was  a  cheerless  morning.      From  the  sea,  a 
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biting  wind  swept  over  the  land ;  clouds  of  white 
dust  and  dusky-brown  smoke,  that  came  from  more 
than  one  blazing  street  and  burning  ship — among 
the  latter  was  a  two-decker,  fired  by  the  French 
rockets  —  rose  high  above  the  green  spires  and 
batteries  of  Sebastopol,  and  overhung  it  like  a 
sombre  pall,  while  shorn  of  its  rays  the  sun  resem- 
bled a  huge  red  globe  hung  in  mid-air  above  us. 
Gradually  it  seemed  to  fade  out  altogether,  and 
then  the  whole  sky  became  of  a  dull,  leaden,  and 
wintry  gray. 

By  this  time  our  epaulettes  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  our  uniforms  were  hopeless  rags ; 
in  some  instances  eked  out  by  plain  clothes,  or 
whatever  one  could  pick  up ;  and  the  government 
contractors  had  such  vague  ideas  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  human  foot,  that  some  of  the  boots  issued 
to  the  soldiers  would  not  have  fitted  a  child  of  ten 
years  old,  and  as  they  dared  not  throw  away  her 
Majesty's  property,  many  men  went  bare-footed, 
with  their  boots  dangling  from  their  knapsack  or 
waistbelt. 

'  In  our  present  toggery  we  may  meet  the 
Kussians,'  said  Dyneley,  our  adjutant ;  '  but  I 
should  scarcely  like  to  figure  in  them  before  the 

VOL.  III.  N 
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girls   at  Wincliester,  in   ''the  Kow,"    or  at  the 
windows  of  "the  Kag."  ' 

In  great  masses,  30,000  Frenchmen  were  form- 
ing to  assault  the  Malakoff,  with  5,000  Sardinians 
as  supports. 

A  long  line  of  cavalry — Hussars  with  their 
braided  dolmans,  Lancers  with  their  fluttering 
banneroles.  Dragoons  with  glittering  helmets,  and 
all  with  loaded  carbine  on  thigh,  had  been,  from 
an  early  hour,  thrown  to  the  front,  to  form  a 
cordon  of  sentinels,  to  prevent  straggling;  while 
a  similar  line  was  formed  in  our  rear  to  keep  back 
idlers  from  Balaclava;  yet  to  obtain  glimpses  of 
the  impending  attack,  groups  of  red-fezzed  Turks, 
of  picturesque -looking  Eupatorians  and  fur-capped 
Tartars,  began  to  cluster  on  every  green  knoll  at 
a  safe  distance,  where,  in  their  excitement,  they 
jabbered  and  gesticulated  in  a  manner  most  un- 
usual for  people  so  generally  placid  and  stolid. 

At  half-past  eleven  a.m.  the  pipes  of  the  High- 
land Brigade  were  heard,  as  it  marched  in  from 
Kamara,  and  got  into  position  in  reserve  of  the 
right  attack ;  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  men 
of  those  mountains — '  the  backbone  of  Britain,'  as 
Pope  Sylvester  called  them  of  old — elicited  a  hearty 
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cheer  from  the  Koyal  Welsh  as  they  defiled  past, 
with  all  their  hlack  plumes  and  striped  tartans 
waving  in  the  biting  wind. 

During  all  the  preceding  day,  the  batteries 
had  thundered  in  salvoes  against  Sebastopol ;  and 
hence  vast  gaps  were  now  visible  in  the  streets  and 
principal  edifices,  most  of  which  were  half  hidden 
in  lurid  sheets  of  fire  ;  and  by  the  bridge  of  boats 
that  lay  between  the  north  and  south  side,  thou- 
sands of  fugitives,  laden  with  their  goods  and  house- 
hold lares,  their  children,  sick,  and  aged,  had  been 
seen  to  pour  so  long  as  light  remained. 

Until  the  French  began  to  move,  the  eyes  of 
all  in  our  division  were  turned  on  our  famous  point 
of  attack — the  Eedan ;  and  I  may  inform  the  non- 
military  reader,  that  a  redan  in  field  fortification 
means  simply  an  indented  work  with  lines  and 
faces;  but  this  one  resembled  an  unfinished 
square,  with  two  sides  meeting  at  the  salient 
angle  in  front  of  our  parallels,  i.  e.  the  trenches 
by  which  we  had  dug  our  way  under  cover  to- 
wards it. 

With  a  strong  reinforcement,  Nicholaevitch 
Tolstofif,  now,  as  before  stated,  a  general,  had  en- 
tered the  Redan  by  its  rear  or  open  face ;  and 
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since  his  advent,  it  had  been  greatly  strengthened. 
In  the  walls  of  the  parapet  he  had  constructed 
little  chambers  roofed  with  sacks  of  earth,  and 
these  secure  places  rendered  the  defenders  quite 
safe  from  falling  shells.  In  the  embrasures 
were  excavations  wherein  the  gunners  might 
repose  close  by  their  guns,  but  ever  armed  and 
accoutred ;  and  by  a  series  of  trenches  it  commu- 
nicated with  the  great  clumsy  edifice  known  as 
the  Malakoff  Tower. 

By  a  road  to  the  right,  the  Eedan  also  com- 
municated with  the  extensive  quadrangle  of  build- 
ings forming  the  Eussian  barracks,  one  hundred 
yards  distant ;  and  in  its  rear  there  lay  the  Artillery 
or  Dockyard  Creek.  The  flat  caps,  and  in  other 
instances  the  round  glazed  helmets,  of  the  Russians 
and  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  bristling  like  a 
liedge  of  steel,  could  be  seen  above  the  lines  of  its 
defence  and  at  the  deeply-cut  embrasures,  where 
the  black  cannon  of  enormous  calibre  peered  grimly 
down  upon  us. 

Our  arrangements  were  very  simple.  At  noon 
the  French  were  to  attack  the  Malakoff;  and  as 
soon  as  they  fell  to  work  we  were  to  assault  the 
Redan,  and  I  had  volunteered  for  the  scaling-ladder 
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party,  which  consisted  of  320  picked  men  of  the 
Kentish  Buffs  and  97th  or  Ulster  Kegiment. 

In  the  trenches  of  our  left  attack  could  he  seen 
the  black  bearskins  of  our  Brigade  of  Guards, 
and  massed  in  dusky  column  on  the  hill  before 
their  camp,  their  red  now  changed  to  a  very  neutral 
tint  indeed,  were  the  slender  battalions  of  the 
Third  Division,  motionless  and  still,  save  when 
the  wind  rustled  the  tattered  silk  of  the  colours,, 
or  the  sword  of  an  officer  gleamed  as  he  dressed 
the  ranks.  A  cross  cannonade  was  maintained,, 
as  usual,  between  our  batteries  and  those  of  the 
enemy.  The  balls  were  skipping  about  in  all 
directions,  and  several  ^roving  Englishmen,'  ad- 
venturous tourists,  '  own  correspondents,'  and  un- 
wary amateurs,  who  were  there,  had  to  scuttle  for 
their  lives  to  some  place  of  shelter. 

As  I  joined  the  ladder  party,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  many  a  past  episode  in  my  life :  of 
Estelle,  who  had  been  false ;  of  Valerie,  who  was 
lost  to  me ;  and  of  the  suspicion  that  Winifred 
Lloyd  loved  me.  Ere  another  hour,  I  might  be 
lying  dead  before  the  Redan,  and  there  forget  them 
all! 

Our  covering  party  consisted  of  200  of  the  Buffs 
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and  Kifles  under  Captain  Lewes;  but  alas  for 
the  weakness  of  our  force,  as  compared  with  thou- 
sands of  men  to  oppose.  The  strength  of  the  Se- 
cond Division  detailed  against  the  Kedan  consisted 
only  of  760  men  of  the  3rd,  41st,  and  62nd  regi- 
ments, with  a  working  party  of  100  from  the  Koyal 
Welsh.  The  rest  of  Colonel  Windham's  brigade 
was  in  reserve. 

Brigadier  Shirley,  who  was  to  command  the 
whole,  had  been  ill  on  board-ship ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  gallant  fellow  heard  that  an  assault  was 
resolved  on,  he  hastened  to  join  us.  Prior,  how- 
ever, to  his  coming.  Colonel  Windham  and  Colonel 
Unett  of  the  29th  were  deciding  which  of  them 
should  take  precedence  in  leading  the  attack. 

They  coolly  tossed  up  a  shilling,  and  the  lat- 
ter won.  Thus  he  had  the  alternative  of  saying 
whether  he  would  go  first,  or  follow  Windham; 
but  a  glow  spread  over  his  face,  and  he  exclaimed, 

*  I  have  made  my  choice,  and  I  shall  be  the 
first  man  inside  the  Redan  !' 

However,  it  was  doomed  to  be  otherwise,  as 
soon  afterwards  a  ball  from  the  abattis  severely 
wounded  and  disabled  him.  When  we  had  seen 
that  our  men  had  carefully  loaded  and  capped  and 
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cast  loose  their  cartridges,  all  became  very  still, 
and  there  was  certainly  more  of  thought  than  con- 
versation among  us. 

Many  of  the  men  in  some  regiments  were  little 
better  than  raw  recruits,  and  were  scarcely  mas- 
ters of  their  musketry  drill.  Disease  in  camp 
and  death  in  action  had  fast  thinned  our  ranks  of 
the  carefully-trained  and  well-disciplined  soldiers 
who  landed  in  Bulgaria;  and  when  these — the 
pest  and  bullet — failed,  the  treachery  of  contrac- 
tors, and  the  general  mismanagement  of  the  red- 
tapists,  did  the  rest. 

Accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  the  daily  inci- 
dents  of  this  protracted  siege,  there  was  a  great 
hush  over  all  our  ranks ;  the  hush  of  anticipation, 
and  perhaps  of  grave  reflection,  came  to  the  light- 
est-hearted and  most  heedless  there. 

*  What  is  the  signal  for  us  to  advance  ?'  I 
inquired. 

'  Four  rockets,'  replied  Dyneley,  our  adjutant, 
who  was  on  foot,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  a  re- 
volver in  his  belt. 

'  There  go  the  French  to  attack  the  tower !' 
cried  Gwynne;  and  then  a  hum  of  admiration  stole 
along  our  lines  as  we  saw  them,  at  precisely  five 
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minutes  to  twelve  o'clock,  Mike  a  swarm  of  bees,' 
issue  from  their  trenches,  the  Linesmen  in  kepis 
and  long  blue  coats,  the  Zouaves  in  turbans  and 
baggy  red  breeches,  under  a  terrible  shower  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  fiery  in  their  valour,  quick, 
ardent,  and  eager !  They  swept  over  the  little 
space  of  open  ground  that  lay  between  the  head  of 
their  sap,  and,  irresistible  in  their  number,  poured 
on  a  sea  of  armed  men,  a  living  tide,  a  human 
surge,  section  after  section  and  regiment  after 
regiment,  to  the  assault. 

*  O'er  ditch  and  stream,  o'er  crest  and  wall, 
They  jump  and  swarm,  they  rise  and  fall ; 
With  vives  and  cris,  with  cheers  and  cries, 
Like  thunderings  in  autumnal  skies ; 
Till  every  foot  of  ground  is  mud. 
With  tears  and  brains  and  bones  and  blood. 
Yet,  faith,  it  was  a  grim  delight 
To  see  the  little  devils  fight !' 

With  wonderful  speed  and  force,  their  thousands 
seemed  to  drift  through  the  gaping  embrasures  of 
the  tower,  which  appeared  to  swallow  them  up — 
all  save  the  dead  and  dying,  who  covered  the  slope 
of  the  glacis ;  and  in  tivo  minutes  more  the  tri- 
colour of  France  was  waving  on  the  summit  of  the 
Korniloff  bastion ! 
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But  tlie  work  of  the  brave  French  did  not  end 
there.  From  twelve  till  seven  at  night,  they  had 
to  meet  and  repulse  innumerable  attempts  of  the 
Russians  to  regain  what  they  had  lost — the  great 
tower,  which  was  really  the  key  of  the  city ;  till, 
in  weariness  and  despair,  the  latter  withdrew, 
leaving  the  slopes  covered  with  corpses  that  could 
only  be  reckoned  by  thousands. 

The  moment  the  French  standard  fluttered  out 
above  the  blue  smoke  and  grimy  dust  of  the  tower, 
a  vibration  seemed  to  pass  along  all  our  ranks. 
Every  face  lit  up ;  every  eye  kindled ;  every  man 
instinctively  grasped  more  tightly  the  barrel  of 
his  musket,  or  the  blade  of  his  sword,  or  set  his 
cap  more  firmly  on  his  head,  for  the  final  rush. 

'  The  tricolour  is  on  the  MalakofF !  By  heavens, 
the  French  are  in  !  hurrah  !'  cried  several  officers. 

'  Hurrah ! '  responded  the  stormers  of  the  Light 
and  Second  Divisions. 

*  There  go  the  rockets  !'  cried  Phil  Caradoc, 
pointing  with  his  sword  to  where  the  tiny  jets  of 
sparkles  were  seen  to  curve  in  the  wind  against 
the  dull  leaden  sky,  their  explosion  unheard  amid 
the  roar  of  musketry  and  of  human  voices  in  and 
beyond  the  Malakoff". 
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'  Ladders,  to  the  front !  eight  men  per  ladder  !' 
said  Welsford,  of  the  97th. 

*  It  is  our  turn  now,  lads  ;  forward,  forward  !' 
added  some  one  else — Kaymond  Mostyn,  of  the 
Rifles,  I  think. 

'  There  is  a  five-pound  note  offered  to  the  first 
man  inside  the  Redan !'  exclaimed  little  Owen 
Tudor,  a  drummer  of  ours,  as  he  slung  his  drum 
and  went  scouring  to  the  front ;  but  a  bullet  killed 
the  poor  boy  instantly,  and  Welsford  had  his  head 
literally  blown  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 

In  their  dark  green  uniforms,  which  were 
patched  with  many  a  rag,  a  hundred  men  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade  who  carried  the  scaling  ladders  pre- 
ceded us ;  and  the  moment  they  and  we  began  to 
issue,  which  we  did  at  a  furious  run,  with  bayo- 
nets fixed  and  rifles  at  the  short  trail,  from  the 
head  of  the  trenches,  the  cannon  of  the  Redan 
opened  a  withering  fire  upon  us.  The  round  shot 
tore  up  the  earth  beneath  our  feet,  or  swept  men 
away  by  entire  sections,  strewing  limbs  and  other 
fragments  of  humanity  everywhere  ;  the  exploding 
shells  also  dealt  death  and  mutilation ;  the  grape 
and  cannister  swept  past  in  whistling  showers; 
and  wicked  little  shrapnels  were  flying  through  the 
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air  like  black  spots  against  the  sky ;  while  with  a 
hearty  and  genuine  English  *  hurrah  !'  that  deep- 
ened into  a  species  of  fierce  roar,  we  swept  towards 
the  ditch  which  so  few  of  us  might  live  to  recross. 
Thick  fall  our  dead  on  every  hand,  and  the 
hoarse  boom  of  the  cannon  is  sounding  deep  amid 
the  roar  of  the  concentrated  musketry.  Crawling 
and  limping  back  to  the  trenches  for  succour  and 
shelter,  the  groaning  or  shrieking  wounded  are 
already  pouring  in  hundreds  to  the  rear,  reeking 
with  blood ;  and,  within  a  minute,  the  whole  slope 
of  the  Redan  is  covered  with  our  red-coats — the 
dead  or  the  helpless — thick  as  the  leaves  Jie 
'  when  forests  are  rended  !' 
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One  enormous  cannon-shot  that  struck  the  earth 
and  stones  threw  up  a  cloud  of  dust  which  totally 
blinded  the  brave  brigadier  who  led  us ;  he  was 
thus  compelled  to  grope  his  way  to  the  rear,  while 
his  place  was  taken  by  Lieutenant-colonel  W.  H. 
Bunbury  of  ours — a  tried  soldier,  who  had  served 
in  the  Kohat-Pass  expedition  five  years  before 
this,  and  been  Napier's  aide-de-camp  during  the 
wars  of  India.  The  Honourable  Colonel  Handcock, 
who  led  three  hundred  men  of  the  97th  and  of  the 
Perthshire  Volunteers,  fell  mortally  by  a  ball  in 
the  head.  Colonel  Lysons  of  ours  (who  served  in 
the  Canadian  affair  of  St.  Denis),  though  wounded 
in  the  thigh  and  unable  to  stand,  remained  on  the 
ground,  and  with  brandished  sword  cheered  on 
the  stormers. 


i 
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The  actual  portion  of  the  latter  followed  those 
who  bore  the  scaling  ladders,  twenty  of  which 
were  apportioned  to  the  Buffs ;  and  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  now,  as  the  Russians  from  the  Malakoff, 
inflamed  by  blood,  defeat,  and  fury,  were  rushing 
down  in  hordes  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Redan. 

In  crossing  the  open  ground  between  our 
trenches  and  the  point  of  attack,  some  of  the 
ladders  were  lost  or  left  behind,  in  consequence  of 
their  bearers  being  shot  down ;  yet  we  reached 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  and  planted  several  without 
much  difficulty,  till  the  Russians,  after  flocking 
to  the  traverses  which  enfiladed  them,  opened  a 
murderous  fusillade  upon  those  who  were  crossing 
or  getting  into  the  embrasures,  when  we  planted 
them  on  the  other  side ;  and  then  so  many  officers 
and  men  perished,  that  Windham  and  three  of 
the  former  were  the  only  leaders  of  parties  who 
got  in  untouched. 

The  scene  in  the  ditch,  where  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  the  bleeding,  the  panting,  and  exhausted 
lay  over  each  other  three  or  four  deep,  was  be- 
yond description ;  and  at  a  place  called  the  Picket 
House  was  one  solitary  English  lady,  watching 
this  terrible  assault,  breathless  and  pale,  putting 
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up  prayers  with  her  white  lips  ;  and  her  emotions 
at  such  a  time  may  be  imagined  when  I  mention 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  an  officer  engaged  in  the 

assault,  Colonel  H ,  whose  body  was  soon  after 

borne  past  her  on  a  stretcher. 

When  my  ladder  was  planted  firmly,  I  went 
up  with  the  stormers,  men  of  all  regiments  mixed 
pell-mell,  Buifs  and  Koyal  Welsh,  90th  and  97th. 
A  gun,  depressed  and  loaded  with  grape,  belched  a 
volume  of  flame  and  iron  past  me  as  I  sprang, 
sword  in  hand,  into  the  embrasure,  firing  my  re- 
volver almost  at  random;  and  the  stormers,  their 
faces  flushed  with  ardour  and  fierce  excitement, 
cheering,  stabbing  with  the  bayonet,  smashing 
with  the  butt-end,  or  firing  wildly,  swarmed  in  at 
every  aperture,  and  bore  the  Eussians  back ;  but 
I,  being  suddenly  wedged  among  a  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  men,  between  the  cannon  and 
the  side  of  the  embrasure,  could  neither  advance  nor 
retire,  till  dragged  out  by  the  strong  hand  of  poor 
Charley  Gwynne,  who  fell  a  minute  after,  shot 
dead ;  and  for  some  seconds,  while  in  that  most 
exposed  and  terrible  position,  I  saw  a  dreadful 
scene  of  slaughter  before  me ;  for  there  were  dense 
gray  masses  of  the  Kussian  infantry,  their  usually 
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stolid  visages  inflamed  by  liate,  ferocity,  by  fiery 
vodka  and  religious  rancour,  the  front  ranks 
kneeling  as  if  to  receive  cavalry,  and  all  the  rear 
ranks,  which  were  three  or  four  deep,  firing  over 
each  other's  heads,  exactly  as  we  are  told  the  Scot- 
tish brigades  of  the  'Lion  of  the  North'  did  at  Leip- 
zig, to  the  annihilation  of  those  of  Count  Tilly. 

We  were  fairly  in  this  terrible  Eedan ;  but  the 
weakness  of  our  force  was  soon  painfully  apparent, 
and  in  short,  when  the  enemy  made  a  united  rush 
at  us,  they  drove  us  all  into  an  angle  of  the  work, 
and  ultimately  over  the  parapet  to  the  outer 
slope,  where  men  of  the  Light  and  Second  Divi- 
sions were  packed  in  a  dense  mass  and  firing  into 
it,  which  they  continued  to  do  even  till  their  am- 
munition became  expended,  when  fresh  supplies 
from  the  pouches  of  those  in  rear  were  handed  to 
those  in  front. 

An  hour  and  half  of  this  disastrous  strife 
elapsed,  'the  Russians  having  cleared  the  Redan,' 
to  quote  the  trite  description  of  Russell,  '  but  not 
yet  being  in  possession  of  its  parapets,  when  they 
made  a  second  charge  with  bayonets  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry,  and  throwing  great  quan- 
tities of  large  stones,  grape  and  small  round  shot, 
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drove  those  in  front  back  upon  the  men  in  rear, 
who  were  thrown  into  the  ditch.  The  gabions  in 
the  parapet  now  gave  way,  and  rolled  down  with 
those  who  were  upon  them  ;  and  the  men  in  rear, 
thinking  all  was  lost,  retired  into  the  fifth  par- 
allel.' 

Many  men  were  buried  alive  in  the  ditch  by 
the  falling  earth  ;  Dora's  admirer,  poor  little  Tom 
Clavell  of  the  19th,  among  others,  perished  thus 
horribly. 

Just  as  we  reached  our  shelter,  there  to 
breathe,  re-form,  and  await  supports,  I  saw  poor 
Phil  Caradoc  reel  wildly  and  fall,  somewhat  in  a 
heap,  at  the  foot  of  the  gabions.  In  a  moment  I 
was  by  his  side.  His  sword-arm  had  been  up- 
raised as  he  was  endeavouring  to  rally  the  men, 
and  a  ball  had  passed — as  it  eventually  proved — 
through  his  lungs  ;  though  a  surgeon,  who  was 
seated  close  by  with  all  his  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments, assured  him  that  it  was  not  so. 

'  I  know  better — something  tells  me  that  it  is 
all  over  with  me — and  that  I  am  bleeding  inter- 
nally,' said  he  with  difficulty.  '  Hardinge,  old 
fellow — lift  me  up — gently,  so — so — thank  you.' 

I  passed  an  arm  under  him  and  raised  his 
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head,  removing  at  the  same  time  his  heavy  Fusi- 
leer  cap.  There  was  a  gurgle  in  his  throat,  and 
the  foam  of  agony  came  on  his  handsome  brown 
moustache. 

'  I  am  going  fast,'  said  he,  grasping  my  hand; 
'  God  bless  you,  Harry — see  me  buried  alone.' 

'  If  I  escape — but  there  is  yet  hope  for  you, 
Phil.' 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  while  his  eye 
kindled, 

*  If  I  was  not  exactly  the  first  man  in,  I  was 

not  long   behind   Windham.     I   risked   my   life 

freely,'  he  added  in  a  voice  so  low  that  I  heard 

« 
him  with  difficulty  amid  the  din  of  the  desultory 

fire,  and  the  mingled  roar  of  other  sounds  in  and 

around  the  Malakoff ;  '  yet  I  should  like  to  have 

gone  home  and  seen  my  dear  old    mother   once 

again,  in  green  Llangollen — and  her — she,   you 

know  who  I  mean,  Harry.    But  God  has  willed  it 

all  otherwise,  and  I  suppose  it  is  for  the  best. 

Turn  me  on  my  side  .  .  .  dear  fellow 

— so I  am  easier  now.' 

As  I  did  what  he   desired,    his   warm   blood 

poured  upon  my  hand,  through  the  orifice  in  his 

poor,  faded,  and  patched   regimentals,    never   so 

VOL.  III.  0 
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much  as  then  like  '  the  old  red  coat  that  tells  of 
England's  glory.' 

'Have  the  Third  or  Fourth  Division  come 
yet  ?  Wliere  are  the  Scots  Eoyals  ?'  he  asked 
eagerly,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
added  very  faintly,  *  If  spared  to  see  her — Winny 
Lloyd — tell  her  that  my  last  thoughts  were  of  her 
— ay,  as  much  as  of  my  poor  mother  .  .  and  .  . 
that  though  she  will  get  a  hetter  fellow  than  I — ' 

'  That  is  impossible,  Phil !' 

*  She  can  never  get  one  who who 

loves  her  more.  The  time  is  near  now  when  I 
shall  be  but  a  memory  to  her  and  you  ....  and 
to  all  our  comrades  of  the  old  23rd.' 

His  lips  quivered  and  his  eyes  closed,  as  he 
said  with  something  of  his  old  pleasant  smile, 

'  I  am  going  to  heaven,  I  hope,  Harry — if  I 
have  not  done  much  good  in  the  world,  I  have  not 
done  much  harm ;  and  in  Heaven  I'll  meet  with 
more  red  coats,  I  believe,  than  black  ones  .... 
and  tell  her  .  .  .  tell  Winny — ' 

"What  I  was  to  tell  her  I  never  learned;  his 
voice  died  away,  and  he  never  spoke  again;  for  just 
as  the  contest  became  fiercer  between  the  French 
and  the  masses  of  Eussians — temporarily  released 
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from  the  Redan  or  drawn  from  the  city — his  head 
fell  over  on  one  side,  and  he  expired. 

I  closed  his  eyes,  for  there  was  yet  time  to  do 
so. 

Poor  Phil  Caradoc  !  I  looked  sadly  for  a  min- 
ute on  the  pale  and  stiffening  face  of  my  old  friend 
and  jovial  chum,  and  saw  how  fast  the  expression 
of  bodily  pain  passed  away  from  the  whitening 
forehead.  I  could  scarcely  assure  myself  that  he 
was  indeed  gone,  and  so  suddenly ;  that  his  once 
merry  eyes  and  laughing  lips  would  open  never 
again.  Turning  away,  I  prepared  once  more  for 
the  assault,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  perceived 
Lieutenants  Dyneley  and  Somerville  of  ours  lying 
near  him  ;  the  former  mortally  wounded  and  in 
great  pain,  the  latter  quite  dead. 

My  soul  was  full  of  a  keen  longing  for  venge- 
ance, to  grapple  with  the  foe  once  more,  foot  to  foot 
and  face  to  face. 

The  blood  was  fairly  up  in  all  our  hearts ;  for 
the  Russians  had  now  relined  their  own  breast- 
works, where  a  tall  officer  in  a  gray  capote  made 
himself  very  conspicuous  by  his  example  and  ex- 
ertions. He  was  at  last  daring  enough  to  step 
over  the  rampart  and  tear  down  a  wooden  gabion, 
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to  make  a  kind  of  extempore  embrasure  through 
which  an  additional  field-piece  might  be  run. 

'As  you  are  so  fond  of  pot-firing,'  said  Colo- 
nel Windham  to  the  soldiers,  with  some  irritation 
at  the  temporary  repulse,  '  why  the  deuce  don't 
you  shoot  that  Eussian  ?' 

On  looking  through  my  field-glass,  to  my  as- 
tonishment I  discovered  that  he  was  Tolstoff. 

Sergeant  Rhuddlan  of  ours  now  levelled  his 
rifle  over  the  bank  of  earth  which  protected  the 
parallel,  took  a  steady  aim,  and  fired. 

Tolstoff"  threw  up  his  arms  wildly,  and  his 
sword  glittered  as  it  fell  from  his  hand.  He  then 
wheeled  round,  and  fell  heavily  backward  into  the 
ditch — which  was  twenty  feet  broad  and  ten  feet 
deep — dead ;  at  least,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of 
him  again. 

Just  as  a  glow  of  fierce  exultation,  pardonable 
enough,  perhaps,  at  such  a  time  (and  remembering 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  this  distin- 
guished Muscovite  and  I  had  last  met  and  parted), 
thrilled  through  me,  I  experienced  a  terrible 
shock — a  shock  that  made  me  reel  and  shudder, 
with  a  sensation  as  if  a  hot  iron  had  pierced  my 
left  arm  above  the  elbow.     It  hung  powerless  by 
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my  side,  and  then  I  felt  my  own  blood  trickling 
heavily  over  the  points  of  my  fingers  ! 

*  Wounded  !  My  God,  hit  at  last !'  was  my 
first  thought ;  and  I  lost  much  blood  before  I 
could  get  any  one,  in  that  vile  hurly-burly,  to  tie 
my  handkerchief  as  a  temporary  bandage  round 
the  limb  to  stanch  the  flow. 

I  was  useless  now,  and  worse  than  useless,  as 
I  was  suffering  greatly,  but  I  could  not  leave  the 
parallel  for  the  hospital  huts,  and  remained  there 
nearly  till  dusk  fell. 

Before  that,  I  had  seen  Caradoc  interred  be- 
tween the  gabions  ;  and  there  he  lay  in  his  hastily 
scooped  grave,  uncoffined  and  unknelled,  his 
heart's  dearest  longings  unfulfilled,  his  brightest 
hopes  and  keenest  aspirations  crushed  out 
like  his  young  life;  and  the  evanescent  picture, 
the  poor  photo  of  the  girl  he  had  loved  in  vain, 
buried  with  him  ;  and  when  poor  Phil  was  being 
covered  up  I  remembered  his  anecdote  about  the 
dead  officer,  and  the  letter  that  was  replaced  in  his 
breast. 

Well,  my  turn  for   such   uncouth   obsequies 
might  come  soon  enough  now. 

In  the  affair  of  the  Redan,  if  I  mistake  not, 
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146  officers  and  men  of  ours,  the  Welsh  Fusileers, 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  and  every  other  regi- 
ment suffered  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  attack  was  to  be  renewed  at  five  in  the 
morning  by  the  Guards  and  Highlanders,  under 
Lord  Clyde  of  gallant  memory,  then  Sir  Colin 
Campbell ;  but  on  their  approaching,  it  was  found 
that  the  Russians  had  spiked  their  guns,  and 
bolted  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  leaving  Sebastopol 
one  sheet  of  living  fire. 

Fort  after  fort  was  blown  into  the  air,  each 
with  a  shock  as  if  the  solid  earth  were  being  split 
asunder.  The  sky  was  filled  with  live  shells,  which 
burst  there  like  thousands  of  scarlet  rockets,  and 
thus  showers  of  iron  fell  in  every  direction.  Col- 
umns of  dark  smoke,  that  seemed  to  prop  heaven 
itself,  rose  above  the  city,  while  its  defenders  in 
thousands,  without  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trum- 
pet, poured  away  by  the  bridge  of  boats. 

When  the  last  fugitive  had  passed,  the  chains 
were  cut,  and  then  the  mighty  pontoon,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  swung  heavily  over  to  the 
north  side,  when  we  were  in  full  possession  of  Se- 
bastopol ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  SUNDAY  MORNING  IN  THE  CKIMEA. 

I  MUST  have  dropped  asleep  of  sheer  weariness  and 
loss  of  blood,  when  tottering  to  the  rear;  for  on 
waking  I  found  the  moon  shining,  and  myself  ly- 
ing not  far  from  the  fifth  parallel,  which  was  now 
occupied,  like  the  rest  of  the  trenches,  by  the 
kilted  Highlanders,  whose  bare  legs,  and  the  word 
Egypt  on  their  appointments,  formed  a  double 
source  of  wonder  to  our  Moslem  allies,  especially 
to  the  contingent  that  came  from  the  Land  of 
Bondage.  These  sturdy  fellows  were  chatting, 
laughing,  and  smoking,  or  quietly  sleeping  and 
waiting  for  their  turn  of  service  against  the  Redan 
in  the  dark  hours  of  the  morning. 

I  had  lain  long  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  agony. 
Like  many  who  were  in  the  Redan  and  in  the 
ditch  around  it,  I  had  murmured  *  water,  water,' 
often  and  vainly.  The  lossof  Estelle  or  of  Valerie, 
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for  times  there  were  when  my  mind  wandered  to 
the  former  now,  the  love  of  dear  friends,  the  death 
of  comrades,  honour,  glory,  danger  from  pillaging 
Kussians  or  Tartars,  all  emotions,  in  fact,  were 
merged  or  swallowed  up  in  the  terrible  agony  I  en- 
dured in  my  shattered  arm,  and  the  still  more 
consuming  craving  for  something  wherewith  to 
moisten  my  cracked  lips  and  parched  throat.  Poor 
Phil  Caradoc  had  perhaps  endured  this  before  me, 
while  his  heart  and  soul  were  full  of  Winifred 
Lloyd ;  but  Phil,  God  rest  him !  was  at  peace  now, 
and  slept  as  sound  in  his  uncouth  grave  as  if  laid 
under  marble  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  my  uneasy  slumber  I  had  been  conscious  of 
this  sensation  of  thirst,  and  had  visions  of  cham- 
pagne goblets,  foaming  and  iced;  of  humble  bitter 
beer  and  murmuring  water;  of  gurgling  brooks 
that  flowed  over  brown  pebbles,  and  under  long- 
bladed  grass  and  burdocks  in  leafy  dingles ;  of 
Llyn  Tegid  deep  and  blue ;  of  the  marble  fountain 
with  the  lilies  and  golden  fish  at  Craigaderyn. 
Then  with  this  idea  the  voice  of  Winifred  Lloyd 
came  pleasantly  to  my  ear ;  her  white  fingers 
played  with  the  sparkling  water,  she  raised  some 
to  my  lips,  but  the  cup  fell  to  pieces,  and  starting, 
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I  awoke  to  find  a  tall  Highlander  of  tlie  Black 
Watch  bending  over  me,  and  on  my  imploring  him 
to  get  me  some  water,  he  placed  his  wooden  can- 
teen to  my  lips,  and  I  drank  of  the  contents,  weak 
rum-grog,  greedily  and  thankfully. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  I  should  dream 
of  Winifred  there  and  then;  but  no  doubt  the  last 
words  of  Caradoc  had  led  me  to  think  of  her. 

It  is  only  when  waking  after  long  weariness  of 
the  body,  and  over-tension  of  the  nerves,  the  re- 
sult of  such  keen  excitement  as  we  had  under- 
gone since  yesterday  morning,  that  the  full  ex- 
tremity of  exhaustion  and  fatigue  can  be  felt,  as  I 

• 

felt  them  then.  Add  to  these,  that  my  shattered 
arm  had  bled  profusely,  and  was  still  undressed. 

Staggering  up,  I  looked  around  me.  The  moon 
was  shining,  and  flakes  of  her  silver  light  streamed 
through  the  now  silent  embrasures  of  the  Kedan, 
silent  save  for  the  groans  of  dying  within  it.  There 
and  in  the  ditch  the  dead  lay  thick  as  sheaves  in  a 
harvest-field — thick  as  the  Greeks  at  Troy  lay 
under  the  arrows  of  Apollo. 

How  many  a  man  was  lying  there,  mutilated 
almost  out  of  the  semblance  of  humanity,  whose 
thoughts,  when  the  death  shot  struck  him  down, 
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or  tlie  sharp  bayonet  pierced  him,  had  flashed 
home,  quicker  than  the  electric  telegraph,  yea, 
quicker  than  light,  to  his  parents'  hearth,  to  his 
lonely  wife,  to  the  little  cots  where  their  children 
lay  abed — little  ones,  the  memory  of  whose  waxen 
faces  and  pink  hands  then  filled  his  heart  with 
tears ;  how  many  a  resolution  for  prayer  and  re- 
pentance if  spared  by  God  ;  how  many  a  pious  in- 
vocation; how  many  a  fierce  resolution  to  meet 
the  worst,  and  die  like  a  man  and  a  soldier,  had 
gone  up  from  that  hell  upon  earth,  the  Redan 
— the  fatal  Redan,  which  we  should  never  have 
attacked,  but  should  have  aided  the  French  in 
the  capture  of  the  Malakoff,  after  which  it  must 
inevitably  have  fallen  soon,  if  not  at  once. 

Many  of  our  ofl&cers  were  afterwards  found 
therein,  each  with  a  hand  clutching  a  dead  Russian's 
throat,  or  coat,  or  belt,  their  fingers  stiffened  in 
death — man  grasping  man  in  a  fierce  and  last  em- 
brace. Among  others  that  stately  and  handsome 
fellow,  Raymond  Mostyn  of  the  Rifles,  and  an 
of&cer  of  the  Vladimir  regiment  were  thus  locked 
together,  the  same  grape-shot  having  killed  them 
both.  Some  of  our  slain  soldiers  were  yet  actually 
clinging  to  the  parapet  and  slope  of  the  glacis,  as 
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if  still  alive,  thus  showing  the  reluctance  with 
which  they  had  retired — the  desperation  with 
which  they  died. 

In  every  imaginable  position  of  agony,  of  dis- 
tortion, and  bloody  mutilation  they  lay,  heads 
crushed  and  faces  battered,  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets,  and  swollen  tongues  protruding ;  and  on 
that  terrible  scene  the  pale  moon,  *  sweet  regent 
of  the  sky,'  the  innocent  queen  of  night,  as  an- 
other poet  calls  her,  looked  softly  down  in  her 
glory,  as  the  same  moon  in  England  far  away  was 
looking  on  the  stubble-fields  whence  the  golden 
grain  had  been  gathered,  on  peaceful  homesteads, 
old  church  steeples  and  quiet  cottage  roofs,  on  the 
ruddy  furnaces  of  the  Black  country,  on  peace  and 
plenty,  and  where  war  was  unknown,  save  by 
name. 

She  glinted  on  broken  and  abandoned  weapons ; 
she  silvered  the  upturned  faces  of  the  dead — kiss- 
ing them,  as  it  were,  for  many  a  loving  one  who 
should  see  them  no  more ;  and  gemming  as  if  with 
diamonds  the  dewy  grass  and  the  autumnal  wild- 
flowers  ;  and  there  too,  amid  that  horrible  debris, 
were  the  little  birds — the  goldfinch,  the  tit,  and 
the  sparrow — hopping  and  twittering  about,  too 
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terrified  to  seek  their  nests,  scared  as  tliey  were  by 
the  uproar  of  the  day  that  was  past. 

I  felt  sick  at  heart  and  crushed  in  spirit  now. 

In  the  immediate  foreground  the  moonlight 
glinted  on  the  tossing  dark  plumes,  the  picturesque 
costume,  and  bright  bayonets  of  the  Highlanders 
in  the  trenches.  In  the  distance  was  the  town ; 
its  ports,  arsenals,  barracks,  theatres,  palaces, 
churches,  and  streets  sheeted  with  roaring  flames, 
that  lighted  up  all  the  roadstead,  where,  one  after 
the  other,  the  Kussian  ships  were  disappearing 
beneath  the  waves,  in  that  lurid  glare  which  tipped 
Avith  a  fiery  gleam  the  white  walls  and  spiked  can- 
non of  the  now  abandoned  forts. 

I  began  to  creep  back  towards  the  camp  in 
search  of  surgical  aid,  and  on  the  way,  came  to  a 
place  where,  with  their  uniforms  ofi",  their  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up,  their  boxes  of  instruments  open, 
lint  and  bandages  ready,  three  officers  of  the 
medical  stafi"  were  busy  upon  a  group  of  wounded 
men,  who  sat  or  lay  near,  waiting  their  turn,  some 
impatiently,  some  with  passive  endurance,  but  all 
more  or  less  in  pain,  as  their  moans  and  sighs 
declared. 

*  Don't  bother  about  that  Zouave,   Gage,'   I 
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heard  one  jEsciilapius  say,  as  I  came  near,  'I have 
overhauled  him  aheady.' 

'  Is  his  wound  mortal  ?' 

'  Yes — brain  lacerated.  By  Jove  !  here  is  an 
officer  of  the  23rd!' 

*  Well,  he  must  wait  a  little.' 

So  I  sighed,  and  seated  myself  on  a  stone,  and 
clenched  my  teeth  to  control  the  agony  I  was 
enduring. 

The  men  who  lay  about  us,  with  pale  woe- 
begone visages  and  lack-lustre  eyes,  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  Light  Division,  but  among  them  I 
saw,  to  my  surprise,  a  Eussian  hussar  lying  dead, 
with  the  blood  dry  and  crusted  on  his  pale  blue 
and  yellow-braided  dolman.  How  he  came  to  be 
thei^e,  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  inquire.  A  mere 
bundle  of  gory  rags,  he  seemed;  for  a  cannon-shot 
had  doubled  him  up,  and  now  his  Tartar  horse 
stood  over  him,  eyeing  him  wildly,  and  sniffing 
as  if  in  wonder  about  his  bearded  face  and  fallen 
jaw. 

The  Zouave  referred  to  was  a  noisy  and 
loquacious  fellow,  notwithstanding  his  perilous 
predicament.  He  had  strayed  hither  somehow 
from  the  Malakoff,  and  was  mortally  wounded,  as 
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the  surgeon  said,  and  dying.  A  tiny  plaster  image 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  lay  before  him;  he  was 
praying  intently  at  times,  but  being  fatuous,  he 
wildly  and  oddly  mingled  with  his  orisons  the 
name  of  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Aurelie,  afleuriste, 
with  whom  he  imagined  himself  in  the  second 
gallery  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  or  supping  at  the 
Barriere  de  I'Etoile ;  anon  he  imagined  they  w^ere 
on  the  Boulevardes,  or  in  a  cafe  chantant ;  and 
then  as  his  mind — or  what  remained  of  it — seemed 
to  revert  to  the  events  of  the  day,  he  drew  his 
'  cabbage-cutter,'  as  the  French  call  their  sword- 
bayonet,  and  brandished  it,  crying, 

'  Cut  and  hew,  strike,  mes  camarades — frappez 
vite  et  frappez  forte  !  Vive  la  France  !  Vive  I'Em- 
pereur  !' 

This  was  the  last  effort ;  a  gush  of  fresh  blood 
poured  into  his  eyes,  and  the  poor  Zouave  was 
soon  cold  and  stiff. 

In  a  kind  of  stupor  I  sat  there  and  watched  by 
moon  and  lantern  light  the  hasty  operations :  bul- 
lets probed  for  and  snipped  out  by  forceps,  while 
the  patients  writhed  and  yelled;  legs  and  arms 
dressed  or  cut  off  like  branches  lopped  from  a  tree, 
and  chucked  into  a  heap  for  interment.     I  shud- 
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dered  with  apprehensive  foreboding  of  what  might 
ensue  when  my  own  turn  came,  and  heard,  as  in  a 
dream,  the  three  surgeons  talking  with  the  most 
placid  coolness  about  their  little  bits  of  practice. 

'Jones,  please,'  said  one,  a  very  young  staff 
medico,  '  will  you  kindly  take  off  this  fellow's  leg 
for  me  ?  I  have  ripped  up  his  trousers  and  applied 
the  tourniquet — he  is  quite  ready.' 

'But  must  it  come  off?'  asked  Jones,  who  was 
patching  up  a  bullet-hole  with  lint. 

'  Yes ;  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  knee-joint, — 
patella  totally  gone.' 

*Why  don't  you  do  it  yourself,  my  good 
fellow?'  asked  the  third,  who,  with  an  ivory- 
liandled  saw  between  his  teeth,  was  preparing  to 
operate  on  the  fore-arm  of  a  19th  man,  whose 
groans  were  terrible.  *  Gage,  did  you  never  am- 
putate ?' 

'Never  on  the  living  subject.' 

'  On  a  dead  one  then,  surely  ?' 

'  Often — of  course.' 

'  By  Jove,  you  can't  begin  too  soon — so  why 
not  now?' 

'  I  am  too  nervous — do  it  for  me.' 

'  In  one  minute ;  but  only  this  once,  remember. 
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Now  give  me  your  knife  for  the  flap ;  and  look  to 
that  officer  of  the  Welsh  Fusileers — his  left  arm 
is  wounded.' 

So  while  Dr.  Jones,  wiiom  the  haggard  eyes  of 
the  man  whose  limb  was  doomed,  watched  with  a 
terrible  expression  of  anxiety,  applied  himself  to 
the  task  of  amputation,  the  younger  doctor,  a  hand 
fresh  from  London,  came  to  me. 

After  ripping  up  the  sleeve  of  my  uniform, 
and  having  a  brief  examination,  which  caused  me 
such  bitter  agony  that  I  could  no  longer  stand, 
but  lay  on  the  grass,  he  said, 

'  Sorry  to  tell  you,  that  yours  is  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  most  serious  kind.' 

'  Is  it  reducible  ?'  I  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

'  No  ;  I  regret  to  say  that  your  arm  must  come 
off.' 

'My  arm — must  I  lose  it?'  I  asked,  feeling 
keener  anguish  with  the  unwelcome  announce- 
ment. 

'  Yes  ;  and  without  delay,'  he  replied,  stooping 
towards  his  instrument  case. 

*  I  cannot  spare  it — I  must  have  some  other — 
excuse  me,  sir — some  older  advice,'  I  exclaimed 
passionately. 
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*  As  you  please,  sir,'  replied  the  staff-surgeon 
coolly;  '  but  we  have  no  time  to  spare  here,  either 
for  opposition  or  indecision.' 

The  other  two  glanced  at  my  arm,  poked  it, 
felt  it  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a  lay  figure  in  a 
studio,  and  supported  the  opinion  of  their  brother 
of  the  knife.  But  the  prospect  of  being  mutilated, 
armless,  for  life,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  which 
such  a  fate  must  deprive  me,  seemed  so  terrible, 
that  I  resolved  to  seek  for  other  advice  at  the  hos- 
pital tents,  and  towards  them  I  took  my  way,  en- 
during such  pain  of  body  and  misery  of  mind  that 
on  reaching  them  I  should  have  sunk,  had  brandy 

ft 

not  been  instantly  given  to  me  by  an  orderly. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  now,  and  the  gray 
light  of  the  September  dawn  was  stealing  over  the 
waters  of  the  Euxine,  and  up  the  valley  of  Inker- 
mann.  The  fragrant  odour  of  the  wild  thyme  came 
pleasantly  on  the  breeze ;  but  now  the  rain  was 
falling  heavily,  as  it  generally  does  after  an  action 
— firing  puts  down  the  wind,  and  so  the  rain 
comes ;  but  to  me  then  it  was  like  the  tears  of 
heaven — 'Nature's  tear-drop,'  as  Byron  has  it, 
bedewing  the  unburied  dead. 

A  red-faced  and  irritable -looking  little  Deputy 

VOL.  III.  p 
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Inspector  of  Hospitals,  in  a  blue  frogged  surtout, 
received  me,  and  from  him  I  did  not  augur  much. 
The  patients  were  pouring  in  by  hundreds,  and 
the  medical  staff"  had  certainly  no  sinecure  there. 
After  I  had  been  stripped  and  put  to  bed,  I 
remember  this  personage  examining  my  wound 
and  muttering, 

'Bad  case — very  !' 

*  Am  I  in  danger,  doctor  T  I  inquired. 

*  Yes,  of  course,  if  it  should  gangrene,'  said  he 
sharply. 

*  I  don't  care  much  for  life,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  lose  my  arm.    Do  you  think  that — that — ' 

*  What  ?'  he  asked,  opening  his  box  of  tools 
with  sang-froid. 

'  I  shall  die  of  this  ?' 

*  Of  a  smashed  bone  !' 
'  Yes.' 

'  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  not  yet,  I  hope.' 

'  Yet  ?'  said  I  doubtfully. 

'Well,  immediately,  I  mean.  There  is  al- 
ready much  sign  of  inflammation,  and  consequent 
chance  of  fever.  The  os  humerus  is,  as  I  say, 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  internal  and  external 
condyles  of  the  elbow  are  most  seriously  injured. 
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Corporal  Mulligan,  a  basin  and  sponge,  and  de- 
sire Dr. '  (I  did  not  catch  the  name)  'to  step 

this  way.' 

The  corporal,  a  black  -  bearded  Connaught 
Ranger,  who  had  lost  an  eye  at  Alma,  brought 
what  the  surgeon  required;  he  then  placed  a 
handkerchief  to  my  nostrils;  there  was  a  bub- 
bling sensation  in  the  brain,  but  momentary, 
as  the  handkerchief  contained  chloroform ;  then 
something  peaceful,  soporific,  and  soothing  stole 
over  me,  and  for  a  time  I  become  oblivous  of  all 
around  me. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN  THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 

To  be  brief,  when  the  effect  of  the  chloroform 
passed  away,  I  became  sensible  of  a  strange  sen- 
sation of  numbness  about  my  left  shoulder.  In- 
stinctively and  shudderingly  I  turned  my  eyes 
towards  it,  and  found  that  my  left  arm  was — 
gone ! 

Gone,  and  near  me  stood  Corporal  Mulligan 
coolly  wiping  the  fat  little  surgeon's  instruments 
for  the  next  case.  Some  wine,  Crimskoi,  and 
water  were  given  me,  and  then  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  sleep  and  to  think 
calmly  over  my  misfortune,  which,  for  a  time, 
induced  keen  misanthropy  indeed. 

'Armless!'  thought  I;  *I  was  pretty  tired 
of  life  before  this,  and  am  utterly  useless  now. 
Would  that  the  shot  had   struck  me  in  a  more 
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vital  place,  and  finished  me — polished  me  off  at 
once  !  That  old  staff  sawbones  should  have  left 
me  to  my  fate  ;  should  have  let  mortification, 
gangrene,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  do  their  worst, 
and  I  might  have  gone  quietly  to  sleep  where 
so  many  lay,  under  the  crocuses  and  caper-bushes 
at  Sebastopol. 

*  After  life's  fitful  fever,'  men'  sleep  well ;  and 
so,  I  hoped,  should  I. 

Such  reflections  were,  I  own,  ungrateful  and 
bitter;  but  suffering,  disappointment,  and  more 
than  all,  the  great  loss  of  blood  I  had  suffered, 
had  sorely  weakened  me ;  and  yet,  on  looking 
about  me,  and  seeing  the  calamities  of  others,  I 
felt  that  the  simple  loss  of  an  arm  was  indeed 
but  a  minor  affair. 

Close  by  me,  on  the  hospital  pallets,  I  saw 
men  expiring  fast,  and  borne  forth  to  the  dead- 
pits  only  to  make  room  for  others ;  I  saw  the 
poor  human  frame,  so  delicate,  so  wondrous,  and 
so  divine  in  its  organisation,  cut,  stabbed,  bruised, 
crushed,  and  battered,  in  every  imaginable  way, 
and  yet  with  life  clinging  to  it,  when  life  had 
become  worthless.  From  w^ounds,  and  operations 
upon  wounds,  there  was  blood — blood  everywhere ; 
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on  the  pallets,  the  sti;aw,  the  earthen  floor,  the 
canvas  of  the  tents,  in  buckets  and  basins,  on 
sponges  and  towels,  and  on  the  hands  of  the 
attendants.  Incessantly  there  were  moans  and 
cries  of  anguish,  and,  ever  and  anon,  that  terrible 
sound  in  the  throat  known  as  the  death-rattle. 

Sergeant  Khuddlan,  Dicky  Koll  the  drummer 
(the  little  keeper  of  the  regimental  goat),  and 
many  rank  and  file  of  the  old  23rd — relics  of  the 
Kedan — were  there,  and  some  lay  near  me.  The 
sergeant  was  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  passed 
away;  the  poor  boy  was  horribly  mutilated,  a 
grape  shot  having  torn  off  his  lower  jaw,  and  he 
survived,  to  have  perhaps  a  long  life  of  misery 
and  penury  before  him ;  and  will  it  be  believed 
that,  through  red-tapery  and  wretched  Whig  parsi- 
mony, two  hours  before  the  attack  on  the  Eedan, 
the  senior  surgeon  in  the  Quarries  was  '  run  out' 
of  lint,  plasters,  bandages,  and  every  other  appli- 
ance for  stanching  blood  ? 

I  heard  some  of  our  wounded,  in  their  triumph 
at  the  general  success  of  the  past  day,  attempt- 
ing feebly  and  in  quavering  tones  to  sing  '  Cheer, 
boys,  cheer ;'  while  others,  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  hearts,  or  amid  the  pain  they  endured,  were 
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occasionally  consigning  the  eyes,  limbs,  and  souls 
of  the  Ruskies  to  a  very  warm  place  indeed. 

Estelle's  ring,  which  I  had  still  worn,  was 
gone  with  my  unfortunate  arm,  and  was  now  the 
prize,  no  doubt,  of  some  hospital  orderly. 

Next  day,  as  the  wounded  were  pouring  in 
as  fast  as  the  dripping  stretchers  and  ambulances 
could  bring  them,  I  was  sent  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  George,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  con- 
valescent hospital.  The  removal  occasioned  fever, 
and  I  lay  long  there  hovering  between  life  and 
death ;  and  I  remember  how,  as  portions  of  a 
seeming  phantasmagoria,  the  faces  of  the  one- 
eyed  corporal  who  attended  me,  and  of  the  staff 
doctors  Gage  and  Jones,  became  drearily  familiar. 

This  monastery  is  situated  about  five  miles 
from  Balaclava  and  six  from  Sebastopol,  near 
Cape  Fiolente,  and  consists  of  two  long  ranges  of 
buildings,  two  stories  in  height,  with  corridors  off 
which  the  cells  of  the  religious  open.  The  chapel, 
full  of  hospital  pallets,  there  faces  the  sea,  and 
the  view  in  that  direction  is  both  charming  and 
picturesque.  A  zigzag  pathway  leads  down  from 
the  rocks  of  red  marble,  past  beautiful  terraces 
clothed  with   vines   and   flowering    shrubs,  to   a 
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tiny  bay,  so  sheltered  that  there  the  ocean  barely 
ripples  on  the  snow-white  sand.  But  then  the 
Greek  monks,  in  their  dark-brown  gowns,  their 
hair  plaited  in  two  tails  down  their  back,  their 
flowing  beards,  with  rosary  and  crucifix  and  square 
black  cap,  had  given  place  to  convalescents  of 
all  corps.  Guardsmen,  Eiflemen,  Dragoons,  and 
Linesmen,  who  cooked  and  smoked,  laughed  and 
sang,  patched  their  clothes  and  pipe -clayed  their 
belts,  where  whilom  mass  was  said  and  vespers 
chanted.  Others  were  hopping  about  on  crutches, 
or,  propped  by  sticks,  dozed  dreamily  in  the  sun- 
shine under  shelter  of  the  wall  that  faced  the  spark- 
ling sea — the  blessed  high  road  to  old  England. 

My  room,  a  monk's  cell,  was  white -washed, 
and  on  the  walls  were  hung  several  gaudy  prints 
of  Eussian  saints  and  Madonnas  with  oval  shin- 
ing metal  halos  round  their  faces ;  but  most  of 
these  the  soldiers,  with  an  eye  to  improvement  in 
art,  had  garnished  with  short  pipes,  moustaches, 
and  eyeglasses ;  and  with  scissors  and  paste-pot 
Corporal  Mulligan  added  other  decorations  from 
the  pages  of  Punch. 

Sebastopol  had  fallen;  *Eedan  Windham,' as 
we   named  him,  then   a   Brigadier  -  general,  was 
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its  governor;  and  by  the  Allies  the  place  had 
been  plundered  of  all  the  flames  had  spared  (not 
much  certainly),  even  to  the  cannon  and  church 
bells ;  and  now  peace  was  at  hand.  But  many  a 
day  I  sighed  and  tossed  wearily  on  my  hard 
bed,  and  more  wearily  still  in  the  long  nights  of 
winter,  when  the  bleak  wind  from  the  Euxine  howled 
round  the  monastery  and  the  rain  lashed  its 
walls,  though  Corporal  Mulligan  would  wink  his 
solitary  eye,  and  seek  to  console  me  by  saying, 

*  Your  honour's  in  luck — there  is  no  trinch- 
guard  to-night,  thank  God  !' 

'  Nor  will  there  ever  be  again  for  me,'  I  would 
reply. 

The  inspector  of  hospitals  had  informed  me 
that,  so  soon  as  I  could  travel,  sick  leave  would 
be  granted  me,  that  I  might  proceed  to  England ; 
but  I  heard  him  with  somewhat  of  indifference. 

Would  Valerie  join  her  brother  Volhonski  at 
Lewes  in  Sussex,  was,  however,  my  first  thought  ; 
she  would  be  free  to  do  as  she  pleased  now  that 
the  odious  Tolstoif — But  teas  he  killed  by  Rhud- 
dlan's  bullet,  or  merely  wounded,  with  the  plea- 
sure of  having  Valerie,  perhaps,  for  a  nurse  ? 

He  certainly  seemed  to  fall  from  the  parapet 
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as  if  he  was  shot  dead.  AVhy  had  I  not  gone 
back  and  inspected  the  slain  in  the  ditch  of  the 
Eedan,  to  see  if  he  lay  there  ?  But  I  had  other 
thoughts  then,  and  so  the  opportunity  —  even 
could  I  have  availed  myself  of  it  —  was  gone  for 
ever. 

These  calculations  and  surmises  may  seem 
very  cool  now;  but  to  us  then  human  life,  and 
human  suffering  too,  were  but  of  small  account 
indeed. 

One  evening  the  fat  little  staff  surgeon  came 
to  me  with  a  cheerful  expression  on  his  usually 
cross  face,  and  two  packets  in  his  hand. 

'  Well,  doctor,'  said  I  with  a  sickly  smile,  but 
unable  to  lift  my  head ;  '  so  I  didn't  die,  after 
all.' 

'  No ;  close  shave  though.  "Wish  you  joy, 
Captain  Hardinge.' 

*  Joy — armless  !' 

*  Tut ;  I  took  the  two  legs  off  a  rifleman  the 
other  day  close  to  the  tibia — ticklish  operation, 
very,  but  beautifully  done — and  he'll  toddle  about 
in  a  bowl  or  on  a  board,  and  be  as  jolly  as  a  sand- 
boy.    Suppose  your  case  had  been  his  ?' 

'  When  may  I  leave  this  ?' 
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'  Can't  say  yet  awhile.  You  don't  want  to  re- 
join, I  presume  ?' 

'  Would  to  God  that  I  could !  but  the  day  is 
past  now.  When  I  do  leave,  it  will  be  by  ship  or 
steamer.' 

'  Unless  you  prefer  a  balloon.  Well,  it  was 
of  these  I  came  to  wish  you  joy,'  said  he,  placing 
before  me,  and  opening  it  (for  I  was  unable  to  do 
so,  single-handed),  the  packet,  which  contained 
two  medals  ;  one  for  the  Crimea,  with  its  some- 
what unbecoming  ribbon,  and  two  clasps  for  '  In- 
kermann'  and  '  Sebastopol.' 

'  They  are  deuced  like  labels  for  wine-bottles,J 
said  the  little  doctor ;  *  but  a  fine  thing  for  you 
to  have,  and  likely  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  girls 
in  England.' 

'  And  this  other  medal  with  the  pink  ribbon  ?' 

'  Is  the  Sardinian  one,  given  by  Victor  Eman- 
uel ;  and  more  welcome  than  these  perhaps,  here 
is  a  letter  from  home — from  England — for  you  ; 
which,  if  you  wish,  I  shall  open'  (every  moment 
I  was  some  way  thus  reminded,  even  kindly,  of 
my  own  helplessness),  *  and  leave  you  to  peruse. 
Good  -  evening ;  I've  got  some  prime  cigars  at 
your  service,  if  you'll  send  Mulligan  to  me.' 
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'  Thanks,  doctor.' 

And  he  rolled  away  out  of  the  cell,  to  visit 
some  other  unfortunate  fellow. 

The  medals  were,  of  course,  a  source  of  keen 
satisfaction  to  me ;  but  as  I  toyed  with  them  and. 
inspected  them  again  and  again,  they  woke  an  old 
train  of  thought ;  for  there  was  one,  who  had  na 
longer  perhaps  an  interest  in  me  (if  a  woman  ever 
ceases  to  have  an  interest  in  the  man  who  has. 
loved  her),  and  who  was  another's  now,  in  whose 
white  hands  I  should  once  with  honest  pride  have 
laid  them. 

Viewed  through  that  medium,  they  seemed 
almost  valueless  for  a  time ;  though  there  was  to 
come  a  day  when  I  was  alike  vain  of  them — ay, 
and  of  my  empty  sleeve — as  became  one  who  had 
been  at  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  the  queen  of  the 
Euxine. 

'  I  fear  I  am  a  very  discontented  dog,'  thought 
I,  while  turning  to  the  letter,  which  proved  to  be 
from  kind  old  Sir  Madoc  Lloyd. 

For  months  no  letters  had  reached  me,  and 
for  the  same  period  I  had  been  unable  to  write 
home ;  so  in  all  that  time  I  had  heard  nothing 
of  my  friends  in  England — who  were  dead,  who 
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alive ;  who   marrying,    or  being   given    in   mar- 
riage. 

Sir  Madoc's  missive  was  full  of  kind  thoughts 
and  expressions,  of  warm  wishes  and  offers  of 
service,  that  came  to  me  as  balm,  especially  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place.  Poor  Phil 
Caradoc,  and  many  others,  were  sorrowfully  and 
enthusiastically  referred  to.  Sir  Watkins  Vaughan 
was  still  hovering  about  the  girls,  '  but  with  re- 
markable indecision  apparently.'  The  tall  Plunger 
with  the  parted  hair  had  proposed  to  Dora,  and 
been  declined ;  for  no  very  visible  reason,  as  he 
was  a  pleasant  fellow  with  a  handsome  fortune. 

• 

On  an  evening  early  in  September,  the  very 
day  that  a  telegram  announcing  the  fall  of  the 
Bedan  reached  Craigaderyn,  they  were  dressing 
for  a  county  ball  at  Chester  —  a  long-looked-fov 
and  most  brilliant  affair — when  their  sensibility, 
and  fear  that  I  might  have  been  engaged,  made 
them  relinquish  all  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  counter- 
mand the  carriage,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  Sir 
Watkins  and  also  of  the  Plunger,  who  had  come 
from  town  expressly  to  attend  it.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  lists  were  published,  and  the  account  of 
the  slaughter  of  our  troops,  and  the  death  of  so 
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many  dear  frieuds,  had  made  "Winifred  positively 
ill,  so  change  of  air  was  recommended  for  her,  at 
Yentnor  or  some  such  place. 

A  postscript  to  this,  in  Dora's  rapid  hand,  and 
written  evidently  surreptitiously  (perhaps  while  Sir 
Madoc  had  left  his  desk  for  a  moment),  added  the 
somewhat  significant  intelligence,  that  '  Winny 
had  wept  very  much  indeed  on  reading  the  ac- 
count of  that  horrible  Kedan'  (for  Phil's  death, 
thought  I ;  if  so,  she  mourns  him  too  late !),  '  and 
now  declares  that  she  will  die  an  old  maid.'  (It  is- 
so  !)  '  When  that  interesting  period  of  a  lady's 
life  begins,'  continued  Dora,  '  I  know  not ;  if  un- 
married, before  thirty,  I  suppose ;  thus  I  am 
eleven  years  off  that  awful  period  yet,  and  have  a 
decidedly  vulgar  prejudice  against  ever  permitting 
myself  to  become  one.  Papa  writes  that  Sir  Wat- 
kins  is  undecided ;  but  I  may  add  that  I,  for  one, 
know  that  he  is  not.  Our  best  love  to  you,  dear  old 
Harry;  but  0,  I  can't  fancy  you  ivithout  an  arm!' 

I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  now. 

The  state  I  had  been  in  so  long,  within  the 
four  walls  of  that  quaint  little  chamber — a  state 
that   hovered   between    sense    and    insensibility,- 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  time  and  eternity — 
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had  passed  away ;  and,  after  all  I  had  undergone, 
it  had  seemed  as  if 

'  Tlu'ice  the  double  tmlight  rose  and  fell, 
About  a  land  where  nothing  seemed  the  same, 
At  morn  or  eve,  as  in  the  days  gone  by.' 

This  had  all  passed  and  gone ;  but  I  was  weak 
as  a  child,  and  worn  to  a  shadow ;  and  by  neglect 
had  become  invested  with  hirsute  appendages  of 
the  most  ample  proportions. 

And  so,  without  the  then  hackneyed  excuse  of 
'  urgent  private  affairs,'  on  an  evening  in  summer, 
when  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  shone  redly  on  the 
marble  bluffs  and  copper  -  coloured  rocks  of  Cape 
Khersonese — the  last  point  of  that  fatal  peninsula 
towards  the  distant  Bosphorus  —  and  when  the 
hills  that  look  down  on  the  lovely  Pass  of  Baidar 
and  the  grave-studded  valley  of  Inkermann  were 
growing  dim  and  blue,  I  found  myself  again  at 
sea,  on  board  the  Kangaroo — a  crowded  transport 
(or  rather  a  floating  hospital) — speeding  home- 
ward, and  bidding  *  a  long  good  -  night  to  the 
Crimea,'  to  the  land  of  glory  and  endurance. 

Sebastopol  seemed  a  dream  now,  but  a  me- 
mory of  the  past ;  and  a  dream  too  seemed  my 
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new  life  when  I  lay  on  my  couch  at  the  open  port, 
and  saw  the  crested  waves  flying  past,  as  we  sped 
ihrough  them  under  sail  and  steam. 

Onward,    onward,    three   hundred   miles   and 
more  across  the  Euxine,  to  where  the  green  range 
of  the  Balkan  looks  down  upon  its  waters,  and 
where  the  lighthouses  of  Anatolia  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  Eoumelia  on  the  other,  guide  to  the  long 
narrow  channel  of  Stamhoul ;  but  ere  the  latter 
was  reached — and  on  our  starboard  bow  we  saw 
the  white  waves  curling  over  the  blue  Cyanean 
rocks,  where  Jason   steered  the  Argonauts — we 
had  to  deposit  many  a  poor  fellow  in  the  deep ; 
for  we  had  four  hundred  convalescent  and  help- 
less men  on  board,  and  only  one  surgeon,  with 
scarcely  any  medicines  or  comforts  for  them,  as 
John   Bull,  if  lie  likes  glory,  likes  to  obtain  it 
cheap.     It  was  another  case  of  Whig  parsimony ; 
-so  every  other  hour  an  emaciated  corpse,  rolled 
in  a  mud- stained  greatcoat  or  well-worn  blanket, 
without   prayer   or   ceremony   of  any  kind,    was 
quietly  dropped   to  leeward,   the  32-pound  shot 
at  its  heels  making  a  dull  plunge  in  that  huge 
grave,  the  world  of  water,  which  leaves  no  mark 
behind. 
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I  gladly  left  the  Kangaroo  at  Pera,  and,  estab- 
lishing myself  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  wrote 
from  thence  to  Sir  Madoc  that  I  should  take  one 
of  the  London  liners  at  Malta  for  England,  and 
to  write  me  to  the  United  Service  Club  in  Lon- 
don ;  that  all  my  plans  for  the  future  were  vague 
and  quite  undecided ;  but  I  was  not  without  hope 
of  getting  some  military  employment  at  home. 

The  Frankish  hotel  was  crowded  by  wounded 
officers,  also  en  route  for  England  or  France,  all 
in  sorely  faded  uniforms,  on  which  the  new  Cri- 
mean medals  glittered  brightly. 

As  all  the  world  travels  nowadays,  I  am  not 
going  to  Halk  guide-book,'  or  break  into  ec- 
stasies about  the  glories  of  Stamboul  as  viewed 
from  a  distance,  and  not  when  floundering  mid- 
leg  deep  in  the  mud  of  its  picturesque  but  rickety 
old  thoroughfares ;  yet  certainly  the  daily  scene 
before  the  hotel  windows  was  a  singular  one; 
for  there  were  stalwart  Turkish  porters,  veritable 
sons  of  Anak ;  stagey-looking  dragomen,  with  brass 
pistols  and  enormous  sabres  in  wooden  sheaths  ; 
the  Turk  of  the  old  school  in  turban,  beard,  slip- 
pers, and  flowing  garments  ;  the  Turk  of  the  new, 
whom  he  despised,  close  shaven,  with  red  fez  and 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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glazed  boots;  water  -  carriers ;  Osmanli  infantry, 
solemn,  brutal,  and  sensual,  jostled  by  rollicking 
British  tars  and  merry  little  French  Zouaves ;  and 
for  a  background,  tlie  city  of  the  Sultans,  with 
all  its  casements,  domes,  and  minarets  glittering 
in  the  unclouded  sunshine. 

Two  light -cavalry  subs,  who  had  ridden  in 
the  death  ride  at  Balaclava,  and  bore  some  cuts 
and  slashes  won  therein ;  three  others  of  the 
Light  Division,  and  myself,  agreed  to  travel  home- 
ward together;  and  pleasant  days  we  had  of  it 
while  skirting  the  mountainous  isles  of  Greece, 
Byron's 

'  Isles  of  Greece,  where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung,' 

and  the  tints  of  which  seemed  all  brown  or  gray 
as  we  saw  them  through  the  vapour  exhaled  in 
summer  from  the  ^gean  Sea,  with  their  little 
white  villages  shadowed  by  trees,  their  rocks  like 
sea-walls,  crowned  here  and  there  by  the  columns, 
solitary  and  desolate,  of  some  temple  devoted  to 
the  gods  of  other  days — *  a  country  rich  in  his- 
toric reminiscence,  but  poor  as  Sahara  in  every- 
thing else.' 

And  so  on  by  Malta  and  old  Gib ;  and  exactly 
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fourteen  days  after  leaving  the  former  we  were 
cleaving  tlie  muddy  bosom  of  Father  Thames;  and 
that  night  saw  me  in  my  old  room  at  '  the  Rag/ 
with  the  dull  roar  of  mighty  London  in  my  ears ; 
and  after  the  rapid  travelling  I  went  to  sleep,  as 
addled  as  a  fly  could  be  in  a  drum. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOME. 

The  comfort  and  splendour  of  the  fashionable 
club-house,  the  tall  mm-ors,  the  gilded  cornices, 
the  soft  carpets,  the  massive  furniture,  the  pow- 
dered and  liveried  waiters  gliding  noiselessly  about, 
all  impressed  me  with  a  high  sense  of  the  intense 
snugness  of  England  and  of  home,  after  my  airy 
tent,  with  its  embankment  of  earth  for  shelter, 
its  smoky  funnel  of  mess-tins,  and  the  tiny  trench 
cut  round  it  to  carry  away  the  rain-water.  Then 
I  was  discussing  a  breakfast  which,  after  my  Cri- 
mean experience,  seemed  a  feast  fit  for  Lucullus  or 
Apicius,  and  listening  with  something  of  a  smile 
to  the  rather  loud  conversation  of  some  members 
of  the  Club — wiry  old  Peninsulars,  Waterloo  and 
India  men,  who  were  certain  *  the  service  was 
going  to  the  devil/  and  who  drew  somewhat  dis- 
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paraging  comparisons  between  the  way  matters 
had  been  conducted  by  our  generals  and  those  of 
the  war  under  Sir  John  Moore,  Lynedoch,  Hill, 
and  '  the  Iron  Duke ;'  and  to  me  it  seemed  that 
the  old  fellows  were  right,  and  that  after  forty 
years  of  peace  we  had  learned  nothing  new  in  the 
art  of  campaigning. 

*  Captain  Hardinge,  a  gentleman  for  you,  sir,' 
said  a  waiter,  presenting  me  with  a  card  on  a  sil- 
ver salver;  and  I  had  barely  time  to  look  at  it 
ere  Sir  Madoc  Lloyd,  in  top  -  boots  and  corded 
breeches  as  usual — his  ruddy  sunburnt  face,  his 
white  hair  and  sparkling  dark  eyes,  in  his  cheery 
breezy  way  the  same  as  ever — entered,  hat  and 
whip  in  hand,  and  welcomed  me  home  so  warmly, 
that  for  a  moment  he  drew  the  eyes  of  all  in  the 
room  upon  us. 

He  had  breakfasted  two  hours  before — country 
time — and  had  a  canter  round  the  Park.  He  was 
in  town  on  parliamentary  business,  but  was  start- 
ing that  afternoon  for  Craigaderyn.  I  should  ac- 
company him,  of  course,  he  added,  in  his  hearty 
impetuous  way.     Then  ere  I  could  speak — 

^  God  bless  my  soul !'  he  exclaimed.  '  Poor 
Harry !  till  I  have  seen  you  I  could  not  realise  the 
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idea  of  your  being  mutilated   thus  !     No   more 
hunting,  no  more  shooting,  no  more  fishing — ' 

*  And  no  more  dancing,  the  Ladies  would  add,* 
said  I,  smiling. 

*  And  no  more  soldiering.* 

*  Unless  the  Queen  kindly  permits  me.' 

*  Gad  !  I  think  you  have  had  enough  of  it !' 
'  And — and  Miss  Lloyd  and  Dora  ?' 

*  Are  both  well  and  looking  beautiful.  There 
are  not  many  girls  in  Wales  like  my  girls.  A  sea- 
side trip  has  brought  back  the  bloom  to  Winny's 
cheeks ;  and  as  for  Dora,  she  never  loses  it.' 

'  And  why  did  Miss  Lloyd  refuse  an  offer  so 
eligible  as  that  of  Sir  Watkins  Vaughan  ?'  I  asked 
after  a  pause. 

*  Can't  for  the  life  of  me  say,'  replied  Sir 
Madoc,  rubbing  his  chin,  and  turning  to  the  de- 
canter as  a  waiter  set  some  dry  sherry  and  biscuits 
before  us. 

'And  why  would  not  my  little  friend  Dora 
have  her  Guardsman  ?' 

*  Can't  say  that  either.     Perhaps  she  hated  a 
''swell"  with  an  affected  "yaw-haw"  impediment, 
in  his  speech.     Girls  are  so  odd ;  but  mine  are 
dear  girls  for  all  that.     I'll  telegraph  to  Owen 
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Gwjllim  to  have  the  carriage  awaiting  us  at  Ches- 
ter; aud  we  shall  leave  town  before  luncheon- 
time,  if  you  have  no  other  plans  or  engage- 
ments.' 

*  I  have  neither ;  but — but,  Sir  Madoc,  why  so 
soon  ?'  I  asked,  as  certain  passages  in  my  later 
visits  to  Craigaderyn  gave  me  a  twinge  of  com- 
punction. '  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  had  an 
idea  of  taking  a  run  down  to  Lewes  in  Sussex,' 
said  I. 

'Lewes  in  Sussex — a  dreary  place,  though  in 
a  first-rate  coursing  country.  I've  ridden  there 
with  the  Brighton  Hunt.  What  would  take  you 
there — before  coming  to  us,  at  least  ?' 

I  coloured  a  little,  and  said, 

*  I  have  a  friend  there,  among  the  Russian 
prisoners.' 

*  By  Jove,  I  think  you've  had  enough  of  those 
fellows !  Nonsense,  Harry !  We  shall  start 
without  delay.  Why  waste  time  and  money  in 
London  ?'  said  Sir  Madoc,  who  never  liked  his 
plans  or  wishes  thwarted.  '  I  have  just  to  give 
a  look  at  a  brace  of  hunters,  at  Tattersall's  for 
Yaughan,  and  then  I  am  with  you.  Down  there, 
with  our  fine  mountain  breezes,  our  six-months' 
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Welsh  mutton,  and  seven -years'  cliquot,  we'll 
make  a  man  of  you  again.  I  can't  get  you  an 
arm,  Harry;  but,  by  Jove,  it  will  go  hard  with 
us  if  we  don't  get  you  two  belonging  to  some 
one  else !' 

I  laughed  at  this  idea;  and  so  that  evening 
saw  me  again  far  from  London,  and  being  swept 
as  fast  as  the  express  could  speed  along  the  North- 
western line  towards  Chester. 

I  had  quite  a  load  of  Eussian  trophies  —  such 
were  then  in  great  request — for  Sir  Madoc  :  sabres, 
muskets,  and  bayonets ;  glazed  helmets  of  the 
26tli  and  Vladimir  Kegiments,  a  Zouave  trumpet 
(with  a  banner  attached),  trod  flat  as  a  pancake 
under  the  feet  of  the  stormers  as  they  poured  into 
the  Malakoff.  There,  too,  were  several  rusty 
fragments  of  exploded  shells,  hand-grenades,  and 
the  last  cannon-shot  fired  from  the  Mamelon 
Vert. 

For  Winifred  and  Dora  I  had  mother-of-pearl 
trunks  of  rare  essences  and  perfumes ;  slender 
gilt  vials  of  attar  of  roses  ;  daintily-embroidered 
Turkish  slippers,  with  turned-up  toes,  and  brace- 
lets of  rose-pearls  from  Stamboul ;  Maltese  jew- 
elry, lace,  veils,   and   as   many  pretty  things   as 
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might  have   stocked  a  little    shop  in  the  Palais 
Koyal  or  the  Burlington  Arcade. 

The  month  was  June,  and  my  spirits  hecame 
more  and  more  buoyant,  as  in  the  open  carriage 
we  bowled  along  between  the  green  mountains 
and  the  waving  woodlands. 

Now  the  mowers,  scythe  in  hand,  were  bend- 
ing over  the  fragrant  and  bearded  grass ;  the 
ploughmen  were  turning  up  the  fallow  soil ;  the 
squirrels  were  feasting  in  the  blossom ;  the  sheep 
were  being  driven  to  fold ;  and  the  crow  was  fly- 
ing aloft,  ere  he  sought  his  nest  in  '  the  rooky 
w^ood.'  It  was  a  thorough  English  June  evening  : 
the  air  pure,  the  sunshine  bright,  and  casting  the 
shadows  of  the  mountains  far  across  the  vales  and 
fresh  green  meadows ;  the  blackbird,  thrush,  and 
linnet  sang  on  every  tree,  and  a  glow  of  happi- 
ness came  over  me ;  for  all  around  the  land  looked 
so  peaceful  and  so  lovely,  the  gray  smoke  curling 
up  from  copse  and  dingle  to  mark  where  stood 
those  '  free  fair  homes  of  England,'  of  which  Mrs. 
Hemans  sang  so  sweetly. 

Sir  Madoc  was  discoursing  on  the  cultivation 
of  turnips  and  mangold  wurzels,  and  on  the  mode 
of  extirpating  annual  darnel-grass,  coltsfoot,  wild 
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charlock,  and  other  mysterious  plants  to  me  un- 
known ;  and  I  heard  him  as  one  in  a  dream,  when 
we  entered  the  long  lime  avenue. 

How  pleasant  and  picturesque  looked  the  old 
house  of  the  Tudor  times  at  the  end  of  that  long- 
leafy  vista,  with  all  its  tinted  oriels,  its  gilded 
vanes,  and  quaint  stone  finials  !  The  woodbine, 
clematis,  and  ivy,  hops  and  honeysuckle,  all 
blended  in  luxuriant  masses,  aspiring  to  peep  in 
at  the  upper  windows.  Craigaderyn,  so  redolent 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  of  fresh  sweet  air,  of  bright 
green  leaves,  of  health  and  every  bracing  element 
— a  hearty  old  house,  where  for  generations  the 
yule  log  had  blazed,  and  the  holly-branch  and  the 
mistletoe  hung  from  the  old  oak  roof,  when  the 
snow  lay  deep  on  Carneydd  Llewellyn ;  where  the 
boar's  head  was  served  up  in  state  at  Christmas, 
and  at  Michaelmas  the  goose ;  where  so  many 
brides  had  come  home  happy,  and  so  many  old 
folks,  full  of  years  and  honour,  gone  to  the  vault 
of  the  old  church  among  the  hills ;  where  lay  all 
the  line  of  Lloyd  save  the  luckless  Sir  Jorwerth 
Du ;  and  where — 

But  here  my  somewhat  discursive  reverie  was 
interrupted  by  the  carriage  being  pulled  sharply 
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■up  at  the  perron  before  the  entrance ;  and  Owen 
Gwyllim,  with  his  wrinkled  face  beaming,  and  his 
white  head  ghstening  in  the  sunshine,  hastened 
down  to  open  the  door,  arrange  the  steps,  and 
shake  the  only  hand  the  Kussians  had  left  me. 

'  Where  are  the  young  ladies  ?'  asked  Sir  Ma- 
doc,  impatiently  glancing  up  at  all  the  windows. 

*  Gone  for  a  ride  so  far  as  Llandudno  with 
Miss  Yaughan.' 

'  Alone  ?' 

'  No,  Sir  Madoc,  attended  by  Spurrit  the  groom. 
They  were  gone  before  your  telegram  arrived,  but 
are  to  be  back  before  the  first  bell  rings  for  din- 
ner. ' 

And  now,  after  a  little  attention  to  my  toilet, 
I  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  every  object 
in  which  was  so  familiar  to  me ;  and  seating  my- 
self in  the  corner  of  an  oriel,  I  gave  way  to  a  long 
train  of  deep  thought ;  for  I  was  left  quite  alone 
just  then,  as  Sir  Madoc  found  letters  of  import- 
ance awaiting  him  ;  and  now,  induced  by  the  heat 
of  evening,  the  stillness  broken  only  by  the  tinkle 
of  a  sheep-bell  and  the  hum  of  the  bees  at  the 
open  window,  and  by  the  length  and  rapidity  of 
my  journey,  I  actually  dozed  quietly  off  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

'  A  DREAM  WHICH  WAS  NOT  ALL  A  DREAM.' 

Brief  thougli  my  nap  of  '  forty  winks,'  I  had 
within  it  a  little  dream,  induced,  no  doubt,  by 
my  return  to  Wales,  and  by  my  surroundings, 
as  it  was  of  Winifred  Lloyd,  of  past  tenderness, 
and  our  old  kind,  flirting,  cousinly  intercourse, 
before  others  came  between  us ;  for  Winifred  had 
ever  been  as  a  sister  to  me,  and  dearer  perhaps. 
Now  I  thought  she  was  hanging  over  me  with 
much  of  sorrowful  yearning  in  her  soft  face,  and 
saying, 

*  Papa  will  not  be  here  for  an  hour,  perhaps, 
and  for  that  hour  I  may  have  him  all  to  myself, 

to  watch.  Poor  Harry,  so  bruised,  so  battered, 
and  so  ill-used  by  those  odious  wretches !' 

Her  lips  were  parted;  her  breath  came  in 
short  gasps. 

Was  it  imagination  or  reality  that  a  kiss  or  a 
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tress  of  her  hair  touched  my  cheek  so  lightly  ? 
There  was  certainly  a  tear,  too  ! 

I  started  and  awoke  fully,  to  see  her  I  dreamt 
of  standing  at  the  side  of  my  chair,  with  one  hand 
resting  on  it,  while  her  soft  eyes  regarded  me 
sadly,  earnestly,  and — there  is  no  use  evading  it 
— lovingly.  She  wore  her  hlue  riding-habit,  her 
skirt  gathered  in  the  hand  which  held  her  switch 
and  buff  gauntlets  ;  and  though  her  fine  hair  was 
beautifully  dressed  under  her  riding-hat,  one  tress 
tvas  loose. 

*  Dear  Winifred,  my  appearance  does  not  shock 
you,  I  hope  ?'  said  I,  clasping  her  hand  tenderly, 
and  perhaps  with  some  of  that  energy  peculiar  fo 
those  who  have  but  one. 

*  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  no  worse  !'  she  replied ; 
*  but,  poor  Harry  Hardinge,  an  arm  is  a  serious 
loss.' 

'  Yet  I  might  have  come  home,  like  Le  Diablc 
Boiteux,  on  two  wooden  stumps,  as  Dora  once 
half  predicted ;  but  even  as  it  is,  my  round-danc- 
ing is  at  an  end  now.  By  the  way,  I  have  a 
sorrowful  message  for  you.' 

'  Then  I  don't  want  to  hear  it.  But  from 
whom  ?' 
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'  One  wlio  can  return  no  more,  but  one  who 
loved  you  well — Phil  Caradoc' 

A  shade  of  irritation  crossed  her  face  for  a 
moment ;  and  then  with  something  of  sorrow  she 
asked, 

*  And  this  message  ? — poor  fellow,  he  fell  at 
the  Redan !' 

'  His  last  thoughts  and  words  were  of  you, 
Winny — amid  the  anguish  of  a  mortal  wound,' 
said  I ;  and  then  I  told  her  the  brief  story  of  his 
death,  and  of  his  interment  in  the  fifth  parallel. 
Her  eyes  were  very  full  of  tears ;  yet  none  fell,  and 
somehow  my  little  narrative  failed  to  excite  her 
quite  so  much  as  I  expected. 

'  Did  you  not  love  him  T 

*No,'  she  replied  curtly,  and  gathering  up 
the  skirt  of  her  habit  more  tightly,  as  if  to  leave 
me. 

*  Did  you  never  do  so  ?' 

*  "Why  those  questions  ? — never,  save  as  a 
friend — poor  dear  Mr.  Caradoc  !  But  let  us  change 
the  subject,'  she  added,  her  short  lip  quivering 
and  her  half-drooped  eyelids  too. 

I  was  silent  for  a  minute.  I  knew  that, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  sentiment  which 
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Winifred  treasured  in  her  heart  for  myself,  I  was 
wrong  in  pursuing  thus  the  unwelcome  theme  of 
Caradoc's  rejection ;  moreover,  there  are  few  men, 
if  an}',  who  would  not  have  felt  immensely  flattered 
by  the  preferences  of  a  girl  so  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, so  soft  and  artless,  as  Miss  Lloyd ;  and  I 
found  myself  rapidly  yielding  to  the  whole  charm 
of  the  situation. 

'  How  odd  that  you  should  have  returned  on 
my  birthday!'  said  she,  playing  with  her  jewelled 
switch,  and  permitting  me  to  retain  her  ungloved 
hand  in  mine. 

*  Your  birthday.' 

'  Yes  ;  I  am  just  twenty-three.' 

^  The  number  of  the  old  corps,  "Winifred — the 
number,  see  it  when  he  may,  a  soldier  never 
forgets.' 

*  But  I  hope  you  have  bidden  good-bye  to  it  for 
ever.' 

*  Too  probably ;  and  you  cannot  know,  dear 
Winifred,  how  deep  is  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  being 
here  again,  after  all  I  have  undergone — here  in 
pleasant  Craigaderyn;  and  more  than  all  with 
you — hearing  your  familiar  voice,  and  looking 
into  your  eyes.' 
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*Wliy?'  slie  asked,  looking  out  on  the  sunlit 
chase. 

'  Can  you  ask  me  why,  when  you  know  that 
I  love  you,  Winny,  and  have  always  loved  you  ?' 

*  As  a  friend,  of  course,'  said  she,  trembling 
very  much ;   '  yes — but  nothing  more.' 

*  I  repeat  that  I  love  you  tenderly  and  truly ; 
have  I  not  ever  known  your  worth,  your  good- 
ness— ' 

'  Is  this  true,  Harry  Hardinge  ?'  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice,  as  my  arm  encircled  her,  and  she 
looked  coyly  but  tremblingly  down. 

'  True  as  that  God  now  hears  us,  my  darling, 
whom  I  hope  yet  to  call  my  wife !' 

'  0,  say  it  again  and  again,  dear  Harry,'  said 
she,  in  a  low  voice  like  a  whisper ;  '  I  did  so  doubt 
it  once — did  so  doubt  that  you  would  ever,  ever 
love  me  who — who — loved  you  so,'  she  continued, 
growing  very  pale.  '  It  may  be  unwomanly  in  me 
to  say  this,  Harry;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  it  now.' 

*  To  a  poor  cripple,  a  warlike  fragment  from 
the  Crimea,'  said  I  with  a  smile,  as  caressingly  I 
drew  her  head  down  on  my  shoulder ;  and  while  I 
toyed  with  her  dark-brown  hair,  and  gazed  into 
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her  tender  violet-coloured  eyes,  I  thought,  '  How 
can  a  man  love  any  but  a  woman  with  eyes  and 
hair  like  Winny's  ?' 

(At  that  moment  I  quite  forgot  how  fatuously 
I  had  worshipped  the  thick  golden  tresses,  the 
snow-white  skin,  and  deep  black  eyes  of  Valerie. 
And  it  was  for  vie  that  Winny  had  declined  poor 
Phil,  Sir  Watkins,  and  some  one  else !  0,  I  cer- 
tainly owed  her  some  reparation  !) 

'Bless  you,  darling,  for  your  love,'  said  I; 
'  and  I  think  our  marriage  will  make  good  Sir 
Madoc  so  happy.' 

'You  were  ever  his  favourite,  Harry.' 

'  And  you  have  actually  loved  me,  Winny — ' 

'  Ever  since  I  was  quite  a  little  girl,'  she  re- 
plied in  a  low  voice,  while  blushing  deeply  now. 

'  Ah,  how  blind  I  have  been  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  my  heart !  I  always  loved  you,  Wini- 
fred ;  but  I  never  knew  how  much  until  now.' 

'  I  am  sure,  Harry,  that  I — that  I  shall — ' 

'  What,  love  ?' 

*Make  you  a  very,  very  good  little  wife,  and 
be  so  kind  to  you  after  all  you  have  undergone.' 

As  she  said  this,  with  something  between  coy- 
ness and  artlessnesB  that  proved  very  bewitching, 

VOL.  III.  R 
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I  pressed  lier  close  to  me,  and  there  flashed  upon 
my  memory  the  dream  of  her,  as  I  lay  wounded 
and  athirst  near  the  ditch  of  the  Eedan,  and  also 
the  singular  coincidence  of  her  pet  goat  leading  to 
my  discovery  when  lying  half  buried  under  the 
dead  horse  and  eannon-wheel  on  the  field  of  In- 
kermann. 

*  Papa  and  Dora,'  said  she,  in  a  low  broken 
voice,  '  on  that  day  when  my  great  grief  came — ' 

'Which  grief?' 

*  The  tidings  of  your  being  drowned,'  she  con- 
tinued, weeping  at  the  recollection, — *  and  when  I 
let  out  the  long-hidden  secret  of  my  heart,  told 
me  not  to  weep  for  you,  Harry ;  that  you  were  far 
happier  elsewhere  than  on  earth ;  that  you  were 
in  Heaven ;  and  poor  papa  said  over  and  over 
again  the  Welsh  prayer  which  ends  Gogoniant 
ir  Tad  ac  ir  Mab,  ac  ir  Yspryd  Glan.' 

'  What  on  earth  is  all  that  ?'  I  asked,  smiling. 

*  Glory  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  so  on. 
Well,  Harry,  it  was  all  in  vain.-  I  felt  that  in 
losing  you  I  had  lost  the  desire  of  my  eyes,  the 
love  of  my  girl's  heart — for  I  always  did  love  you, 
and  I  care  not  to  tell  you  so  openly  again,'  she 
added,  as  the  tender  arms  went  round  me,  and 
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the  loving  lips  sought  mine.  'My  crave  for 
news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  terror  with 
which  I  read  those  horrihle  lists,  Harry,  are 
known  to  myself  only ;  yet  why  should  I  say  so  ? 
many  others,  whose  dearest  were  there,  must  have 
felt  and  endured  as  I  did.' 

*  All  that  is  over  now,  pet  Winny.' 

'  And  you  are  here  with  us  again,  Harry.' 

'And  am  yours — yours  only  !' 

'  But  there  is  the  bell  to  dress  for  dinner, 
Harry  —  and  here  come  Dora  and  Gwenny 
Yaughan,'  she  added,  giving  a  hasty  smooth  to 
her  hair,  which  somehow  had  been  a  little  rum- 
pled during  the  preceding  conversation. 

The  two  girls  came  in  for  a  minute  or  so, 
in  their  hats  and  riding  habits ;  the  last-named 
was  a  very  beautiful  and  distinguished  -  looking 
blonde,  who  could  talk  about  hunting  like  an  old 
whipper-in,  and  who  received  me  with  kind  inter- 
est, while  Dora  did  so  with  her  usual  gushing 
e7npressement. 

The  dinner,  which  came  subsequently  in  due 
course,  was  rather  a  tame  affair  to  Winny  and  me, 
when  contrasted  with  our  recent  interview  in  the 
drawing-room;   but  the   tender   secret  we   now 
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shared,  and  the  perfect  consciousness  that  no 
obstacle  existed  to  our  marriage,  made  us  both  so 
radiantly  happy,  that  Sir  Madoc's  rubicund  face 
wore  a  comical  and  somewhat  perplexed  expres- 
sion, till  we  had  our  postprandial  cigar  together 
in  the  conservatory.  So  the  whole  affair  came 
about  in  the  fashion  I  have  narrated ;  yet  but  a 
day  or  two  before,  I  had  been  affecting  a  desire 
to  visit  the  Kussian  prisoners  at  Lewes  ! 

At  table,  of  course,  I  required  much  assist- 
ance, and  though  I  urged  that  Owen  Gwyllim  or 
one  of  the  footmen  should  attend  me,  there  was 
often  a  friendly  contention  among  the  three  girls 
to  cut  my  food  for  me,  as  if  I  were  a  great  baby ; 
and  like  something  of  that  kind,  I  was  flattered, 
petted,  and  made  much  of;  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  pleasant  in  being  thus  made  a  fuss  with, 
and  viewed  as  a  '•  Crimean  hero,'  that  I  scarcely 
regretted  the  bones  I  had  left  at  the  Eedan. 

'And  so, poor  Harry,'  said  Dora,  after  hearing 
the  story  of  that  affair,  *  you  had  no  brave  beau- 
tiful Sister  of  Mercy  to  nurse  you  ?' 

'  No ;  I  had  only  Corporal  Mulligan,  a  true 
and  brave-hearted  Irishman,  who  lost  an  eye  at 
Alma;  and  a  kind-hearted  fellow  he  was  !' 
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Winifred  did  not  talk  much ;  but  in  lier 
place  as  hostess  seemed  brilliantly  happy,  and 
quite  her  old  self. 

We  had  all  a  thousand  things  to  talk  of,  to 
tell,  and  to  ask  each  other;  and  the  fate  of  that 
strange  creature  Guilfoyle,  or  rather  the  mystery 
which  then  attended  it,  excited  almost  the  com- 
miseration of  Sir  Madoc,  who,  once  upon  a  time, 
was  on  the  point  of  horse-whipping  him.  On 
certain  points  connected  with  my  residence  at 
Yalta,  I  was,  of  course,  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

Of  Caradoc  he  spoke  with  genuine  sorrow — • 
the  more  so,  as  he  was  the  last  of  an  old,  old 
Welsh  line. 

*Poor  fellow!'  said  he;  'Phil  was  a  man  of 
whom  we  may  say  that  which  was  averred  of 
Colonel  Mountain,  of  the  Cameronians,  "that 
though  he  were  cut  into  twenty  pieces,  yet  every 
piece  would  be  a  gentleman"  !' 

Over  our  cigars,  I  told  Sir  Madoc  all  that  had 
passed  between  Winifred  and  me,  and  begged  his 
approbation ;  and  I  have  no  words  to  express  how 
enthusiastic  the  large-hearted  and  jolly  old  man 
became ;  how  rejoiced,  and  how  often  he  shook  my 
hand,  assuring   me   that  he  had  ever  loved  me 
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quite  as  much  as  if  I  had  been  a  son  of  his  own  ; 
that  his  Winny  was  one  of  the  best  girls  in  all 
Wales — true  as  steel,  and  one  who,  when  she 
loved,  did  so  for  ever. 

*  I  thank  Heaven,'  he  added,  '  you  didn't  get 
that  slippery  eel,  my  Lady  Aberconway !' 

*  So  do  I,  now.  Sir  Madoc,'  was  my  earnest 
response. 

But  I  had  not  yet  seen  quite  the  last  of  Es- 
telle  Cressingham. 

Of  her  Winifred  must,  at  times,  have  been 
keenly  and  bitterly  jealous,  yet  she  w^as  too  gentle, 
too  lady-like  and  enduring,  to  permit  such  an  emo- 
tion to  be  visible  to  others. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  HONEYMOON. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  as  perhaps  Sir  Madoc 
had  foreseen,  by  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  with- 
out any  romance  or  sensationalism,  that  in  the 
bright  season  of  summer,  Winifred  and  I— after 
a  short  engagement,  and  many  a  delicious  ramble 
by  the  Elwey  and  Llyn  Aled,  in  the  Martens' 
dingle  and  by  the  old  rocking-stone— were  mar- 
ried in  Craigaderyn  Church,  by  her  secret  ad- 
mirer, the  tall  pale  curate  in  the  long,  long  coat, 
^  assisted'  by  another  (as  if  aid  in  such  cases  were 
necessary);    and   amid  the  summer  sounds  that 
came  floating  through  the  open  porch  and  pointed 
windows,  with  the  yellow  flakes  of  hazy  sunshine, 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  pastor  uniting  us, 
I  remembered  the  Sunday  we  were  all  last  in  the 
same  place,  and  the  daydreams  in  which  I  had 
indulged  during  the  prosy  sermon,  when  I  fancied 
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the  same  solemn  service  being  said,  and  when,  by 
some  magic,  the  image  of  Winifred  icoulcl  ever 
come  in  the  place  of  another. 

Sir  Watkins  Yaughan,  a  purpose-like  and  gen- 
tlemanly young  fellow,  a  prime  bat  and  bowler,  a 
good  shot  and  good  horseman,  a  thorough  Eng- 
lishman and  lover  of  all  field  sports,  and  who 
acted  as  my  groomsman,  was  so  intent  on  looking 
at  Dora — radiant  in  white  crape  and  tulle  as  one 
of  her  sister's  bridesmaids — that  he  made,  as  he 
said,  *  a  regular  mull'  of  drawing  off  my  glove,  an 
office  which  I  could  not  have  done  for  myself. 

At  last  the  whole  was  over ;  the  golden  hoop 
had  been  slid  on  the  slender  finger  of  a  tremulous 
little  hand ;  we  were  made  one  '  till  death  do  us 
part;'  and  after  the  usual  kisses  and  congratula- 
tions, came  forth  into  the  glorious  sunshine, 
while  overhead  the  marriage  chimes  rang  merrily 
in  the  old  square  tower  which  Jorwerth  ap  Davydd 
Lloyd  had  founded  in  honour  of  St.  David  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Then  came  the  cheers  in  the 
churchyard — cheers  that  might  wake  the  dead  be- 
low the  green  turf;  the  guttural  Celtic  voices  of  the 
tenants  and  peasantry,  the  general  jollity,  with 
much  twangle-dangling  of  harps  borne  by  certain 
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itinerant  and  tipsy  bards,  attracted  thither  by  the 
coin  and  the  well-known  Cymric  proclivities  of 
Sir  Madoc ;  and  loud  on  all  hands  were  praises 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Briodasferch  (Welsh  euphony 
for  bride),  with  prayers  for  her  future  happiness, 
as  we  drove  away  to  luncheon. 

All  the  household  held  high  festival.  Owen 
Gwyllim  wept  in  his  glee,  and  drank  our  healths 
in  mulled  port  with  Mrs.  Davis  (for  whom  he  had 
a  tenderness)  in  her  room ;  and  Bob  Spurrit  and 
Morgan  Eoots,  and  all  the  valets  and  game- 
keepers, did  ditto  with  mulled  ale  in  the  '  serv- 
ants' 'all,'  while  we,  leaving  all  to  feast  and  speech- 
ify at  Craigaderyn,  were  speeding,  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  take  us,  to  hide  our  blushes  at 
Brighton 

After  the  stormy  life  I  had  led,  how  sweet  and 
blessed  were  home-rest  with  Winifred  !  No  tem- 
pests of  thought,  of  pique  or  jealousy,  of  disap- 
pointment or  bitterness,  agitated  me  now.  It  was 
all  like  first  love,  and  calmly  as  the  summer 
gloaming  among  the  mountains,  the  joyous  time 
glided  away  with  us. 

I  felt  how  truly  she  had  clung  to  me,  and 
loved  me  as  only  those  who  have  long  been  loved 
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in  secret,  and  whose  value,  to  tlie  heart  at  least, 
has  been  ascertained,  by  having  been  to  all  ap- 
pearance lost  in  life,  and  lost  in  death  too, — for 
had  I  not  been  so  to  her  ? — and  been  mourned  for 
as  only  the  dead,  who  can  return  no  more,  are 
mourned.  Yet  I  had  survived  all  the  perils  of 
war,  and  her  arms  were  round  me  now. 

How  strange  it  seemed,  that  I  should  once 
have  been  so  indifferent  to  all  the  graces  of  her 
mind  and  person ;  that  I  had  been  wont  to  quiz 
poor  Caradoc  about  her,  and  had  more  than  once 
actually  suggested  that  he  should  ^  propose ;'  and 
so,  when  I  looked  into  her  tender  and  loving  eyes, 
I  recalled  her  words  on  that  day  when,  on  a  time 
that  seemed  so  long  ago,  we  had  a  ramble  by  the 
rocking- stone,  and  when  she  said,  '  the  eye  may 
be  pleased,  the  vanity  flattered,  and  ambition  ex- 
cited by  a  woman  of  beauty,  especially  if  she  is  one 
of  rank ;  yet  the  heart  may  be  won  by  one  her  in- 
ferior.' But  I  considered  my  little  wife  inferior 
to  none  and  second  to  none. 

After  all  my  wild  w^ork  in  the  field  and  trenches, 
there  was  something  wonderfully  refreshing,  be- 
witching, and  attractive  in  having  her  hovering 
and  gliding  about  me,  and  all  her  sweet  companion- 
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ship ;  and  it  was  so  delightful  and  novel  to  have 
those  quick  and  white  and  fairy-like  fingers  to 
adjust  one's  necktie,  to  settle  one's  collar,  and  give, 
perhaps,  just  a  finishing  touch  with  a  carved  ivory 
brush  to  the  back-parting  of  one's  hair. 

It  had  seemed  odd  to  me,  at  first,  those  brace- 
lets, tiny  rings,  and  hair-pins  at  times  on  my 
toilet  table ;  and  equally  odd  to  her  my  collars, 
ties,  studs,  and  razors  sometimes  left  on  hers  ; 
and  we  were  laughing  and  chatting  merrily  of  this 
community  in  matters  one  lovely  morning  at 
Brighton,  when  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  sea, 
that  was  dotted  by  a  thousand  pleasure-boats,  and 
was  all  rippling  in  golden  light  from  the  sn6w- 
white  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head  to  Selsea  Bill,  and 
while  the  merry  voices  of  children  came  pleas- 
antly on  the  warm  air  from  the  Marine  Parade, 
as  we  were  seated  at  breakfast  with  the  hotel 
windows  open. 

Winifred  was  looking  as  only  a  young  bride 
in  her  first  bloom  can  look.  She  was  more  radiant 
than  she  had  ever  seemed  even  at  Craigaderyn ; 
and  through  the  frills  of  her  morning  dress,  a 
marvel  of  white  lace  and  millinery,  her  slender 
throat  and  delicate  arms,  without  necklet  or  brace  - 
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let,  were  seen  to  perfection,  and  I  thought  she 
never  seemed  so  charming,  as  she  sat  smiling  at 
me  over  the  silver  urn.  Thus  one  quite  forgot  the 
fragrant  coffee,  the  French  rolls  that  lay  cosily 
hidden  in  the  damask  napkin,  the  dainty  fresh 
eggs,  the  game-pie,  the  ham  done  up  in  Madeira, 
and  as  for  the  well-aired  morning  papers,  they 
were  never  thought  of  at  all ! 

On  the  morning  in  question  my  valet.  Lance- 
corporal  Mulligan,  entered  the  room  with  our  let- 
ters on  a  salver. 

I  had  picked  up  the  poor  fellow  hy  the  merest 
chance  one  night  at  the  Brighton  Theatre,  where 
he  had  been  receiving,  as  a  super  and  sham  soldier 
in  a  suit  of  tin  armour,  one  shilling  per  night, 
exactly  what  he  got  from  her  Majesty's  most  liberal 
government  for  risking  his  life  night  and  day  as 
a  real  one ;  and  so,  minus  an  eye,  had  betaken 
himself,  after  fighting  at  Alma  and  storming  the 
Kedan,  to  figuring  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  and 
marching  to  Dunsinane.  So  he  came  to  me  gladly, 
while  his  Biddy  and  a  chubby  Pat,  born  under 
canvas  among  the  tents  of  the  Connaught  Eangers, 
were  snugly  located  in  one  of  the  gate-lodges  at 
Craigaderyn. 
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Erect  as  a  pike  he  marched  up  to  the  table  and 
laid  the  letters  before  Winny,  all  save  one,  which 
he  handed  to  me.  It  was  oblong,  official,  and  in- 
scribed *  On  her  Majesty's  Service,'  words  at  the 
sight  of  which  his  solitary  eye  brightened,  while 
he  regarded  them  with  respect,  as  an  Osmanli 
might  the  cipher  of  the  Sultan ;  and  then  he 
stood  at  '  attention,'  lingering  by,  napkin  in  hand, 
to  hear  what  the  contents  were. 

They  were,  as  usual  in  such  communications 
from  the  Horse  Guards,  very  brief,  but  not  the 
less  gratifying. 

The  Military  Secretary  had  the  honour  to  in- 
form me,  that  her  Majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  signify  her  intention  of  conferring  the 
new  order  of  merit,  entitled  the  Victoria  Cross,  on 
certain  officers,  seamen,  and  soldiers,  for  acts  of 
bravery  during  the  late  war;  that  my  name  was 
on  the  list  for  it,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Brigadier-general  Windham,  as  a  reward  for  volun- 
teering with  the  ladder  party  at  the  storming 
and  capture  of  the  Kedan  on  the  8th  September ; 
and  that  my  presence  was  required  at  a  parade 
before  her  Majesty,  on  a  certain  day  named. 

'  That  is  all,  Mulligan — you  may  go,'  said  I, 
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and  he  wheeled  about  sharply,  as  if  on  a  pivot, 
and  stalked  out ;  while  Winny  kissed  me,  ran  her 
white  fingers  caressingly  through  my  hair,  her 
face  beaming  with  delight. 

'  But,  Winny,  by  Jove  I've  done  nothing  to 
deserve  this.  I  only  tumbled  into  an  embrasure 
of  the  Eedan,  to  be  tumbled  out  again,'  said  I ; 
*  and  I  got  jambed  among  the  dead.' 

'  Nothing,  darling — do  you  call  that  nothing  ?' 
she  exclaimed.  '  0,  this  is  indeed  delightful — a 
real  decoration  !  How  proud  I  am  of  you !  and 
yet — and  yet — I  am  loth  to  leave  Brighton  for 
town.  We  are  so  happy  here ;  we  have  been  so 
jolly,  Harry.' 

*  But,  Winny,  w^e  shall  return ;  we  have  "  done" 
the  pier,  the  parade,  and  the  pavilion  again  and 
again.' 

*  Have  you  wearied  ?' 

*  When  with  you  /' 

*  And  I  with  you,  Harry.  But  I  am  so  happy 
that  I  fear  at  times  such  happiness  cannot  last.' 

*  Town  will  be  a  pleasant  change  for  a  time ; 
and  then  the  spectacle  in  the  Park  will  be  most 
brilliant,  and — all  the  world  of  fashion  will  be 
there.' 
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'  And  one  perhaps  whom — I  don't  wish  to  see/ 
said  she,  pouting. 
'  One— who  ?' 

*  Lady  Aberconway  will   be  there,  no  doubt, 
she  replied,  with  a  little  nervous  laugh. 

'  What  of  that,  in  the  world  of  London  ?  And 
what  now  is  Es — the  Marchioness  of  Aberconway, 
or  Aber-anything-else,  to  me,  Winny  darling  ?' 

*  Nothing  now,  of  course — but — but — ' 
'  But  what  r 

*  I  cannot  forget  that  she  has  been  something 
to  you.' 

'  Never  what  you  are  now,'  said  I,  clasping  her 
to  my  breast  with  one  arm,  and  kissing  her  O}^ 
the  eyes  and  hair. 

*  You  pet  me  too  much,  Harry,  and  I  fear 
will  quite  spoil  me,'  said  she,  laughing  merrily 
again. 

*  Who  could  live  with  you  and  not  pet  you  ? 
Would  you  have  me  to  wrap  myself  up  in  a  toga, 
a  mantle  of  marital  dignity,  and  remain  solemnly 
on  a  pedestal  like  an  armless  statue,  for  my  little 
wife  to  worship  ?  But  there  was  something  in 
one  of  your  letters  that  made  you  laugh  ?' 

*  It  is  from  Dora.' 
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'  And  her  news  ?' 

'  Is  that  she  has  accepted  Vaughan.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it !  Then  we  shall 
have  another  marriage,  and  more  feasting  and 
harping  at  Craigaderyn  ?' 

'  Yes ;  about  the  middle  of  August,  or  after 
the  grouse-shooting  begins,  as  dear  papa  would 
date  it.' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

'  FOR  VALOUR.' 

It  was  in  the  height  of  the  gay  London  season 
that  this  interesting  ceremony,  which  formed  the 
last  scene  connected  with  the  Crimean  War — the 
last  chapter  in  its  glorious  yet  melancholy  history 
— was  to  be  closed  under  the  auspices  of  Royalty 
on  a  day  in  June,  when  the  air  was  clear,  bright, 
and  sunny,  the  sky  without  a  cloud.  The  place 
selected  for  the  celebration,  though  perhaps  not 
the  most  suitable  in  London,  was  appropriate 
enough,  by  its  local  and  historical  associations  ; 
and  Hyde  Park  seemed  beautiful  and  stirring 
when  viewed  through  the  mellow  haze  of  the 
midsummer  morning,  with  its  long  rows  of  trees 
and  far  expanse  of  green  grass,  on  which  the 
masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  chiefly  of  the 
Household  Brigade,  were  ranged,  their  arms  and 
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gay  appointments  flashing  and  glittering  in  the 
sun,  and  the  mighty  assemblage  of  fashionables, 
in  splendid  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot — 
such  an  assemblage  as  London  alone  can  pro- 
duce— with  the  bronze  Achilles,  the  trophy  of 
another  and  far  more  glorious  war,  towering  over 
all. 

There  were  present  not  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  of  the  sight -loving  Londoners,  full  of 
generous  enthusiasm.  A  grand  review  formed  a 
portion  of  the  programme ;  but  as  such  displays 
are  all  alike,  I  shall  skip  that  part  of  the  day's 
proceedings ;  though  there  were  present  the  79th 
Highlanders,  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  the  trenches 
before  the  Kedan,  preparing  for  the  final  assault  at 
daybreak ;  the  19th,  that  with  the  23rd  went  side 
by  side  in  the  up-hill  charge  at  Alma ;  the  showy 
11th  Hussars  in  blue  with  scarlet  pelisses,  who 
had  ridden  in  the  terrible  death  ride  at  Balaclava ; 
and  with  glittering  brass  helmets  the  gallant  En- 
niskillens,  who,  with  the  Greys,  had  followed  Scar- 
lett in  the  task  of  avenging  them.  And  there  too, 
commanding  the  whole,  in  his  plumed  bonnet  and 
tartan  trews,  was  old  Colin  Campbell,  riding  as 
quietly  and  as  grimly,  amid  the  youth,  rank,  and 
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beauty  of  London,  as  when  he  brought  his  High- 
land Brigade  in  stately  echelon  of  regiments  along 
the  green  slopes  of  the  Kourgane  Hill,  and  heard 
the  gray  Kazan  columns,  ere  they  fled,  send  up 
their  terrible  wail  to  heaven,  that  '  the  angel  of 
Death  had  come !' 

This  veteran  soldier,  who  had  carried  the 
colours  of  the  9th  Kegiment  under  Moore  at  Co- 
runna,  looked  old  now,  worn,  and  service-stricken, 
yet  he  had  the  wars  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  before 
him  still.  By  his  side  rode  the  hero  of  Kars  in 
artillery  uniform,  and  that  brilliant  Hussar  officer, 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  mounted  on  the  same  horse 
he  had  ridden  at  Balaclava.  • 

The  royal  stand,  as  yet  empty,  was  elaborately 
decorated ;  gilded  chairs  of  state  were  placed  within 
it;  and  in  front,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  was  a 
table  whereon  lay  sixty-two  of  those  black  crosses, 
cast  from  Kussian  cannon,  rude  in  design,  but 
named  after  her  Majesty,  and  inscribed  '  For  Valour' 
— sixty-two  being  the  number  who,  on  that  day, 
were  to  receive  them. 

We,  '  the  observed  of  all  observers,'  had  not 
as  yet  fallen  in,  so  I  lingered  near  the  stand, 
where  Winifred,  Dora,  and  Gwenny  Yaughan,  and 
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many  other  ladies  were  seated,  and  seeking,  by 
the  aid  of  parasol  and  fan,  to  shield  themselves 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  using  their  lorg- 
nettes freely  in  looking  for  friends  among  the 
crowd,  and  in  watching  the  proceedings,  chatting 
and  laughing  gaily  the  while,  with  all  the  freedom 
of  happy  and  heedless  girls ;  for  the  troops  were 
'  standing  at  ease,'  and  her  Majesty  had  not  yet 
come. 

Winifred  was  looking  charming  in  her  bridal 
bonnet,  charming  amid  the  loveliest  women  in 
the  world — and  they  were  there  by  thousands  ; 
for  she  had  the  beauty  of  perfect  goodness,  and  of 
the  purest  and  gentlest  attributes  of  woman-kind ; 
for  she  was  an  artless  and  generous  creature,  too 
simple-minded  at  times,  even  in  this  cold-blooded 
and  well-bred  age,  to  have  the  power  of  concealing 
her  emotions. 

I  wore  my  old  and  faded  red  coat  of  the  Welsh 
Fusileers  for  the  last  time;  and  though  there  was 
something  sad  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  so,  I 
never  felt  so  proud  of  it,  or  of  my  looped-up  sleeve, 
as  on  that  day  in  Hyde  Park.  I  felt  that  my  occu- 
pation was  gone,  and  that  any  other  was  unsuited 
to  me,  for  '  it  is  the  specialty  of  a  soldier's  career. 
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that  it  unfits  most  men  for  any  otlier  life.  They 
cannot  throw  off  the  old  habitudes.  They  cannot 
turn  from  the  noisy  stir  of  war  to  the  tame  quiet 
of  every-day  life  ;  and  even  when  they  fancy  them- 
selves wearied  and  worn  out,  and  willing  to  retire 
from  the  service,  their  souls  are  stirred  by  every 
sound  of  the  distant  contest,  as  the  war- steed  is 
roused  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.' 

Often  in  fancy  before  this,  for  I  was  ever  ad- 
dicted to  day-dreams,  I  had  pictured  some  such 
fete,  some  such  ceremony,  some  such  reward,  for 
all  our  army  had  endured  in  Bulgaria,  and  done 
by  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  the  reality 
far  exceeded  all  I  had  ever  imagined.  • 

In  my  school-days,  how  I  had  longed,  with  all 
a  boy's  ardour,  to  fight  for  my  country  and  Queen ! 
Well,  I  had  fought — not  for  either,  certainly,  but 
for  the  lazy,  wretched,  and  contemptible  Turks — 
and  her  royal  hand  was  about  to  reward  me,  by 
placing  an  order  on  my  breast. 

The  longing,  the  wild  desire  to  achieve,  to  do 
something  great,  or  grand,  or  dashing,  had  ever 
since  those  school-boy  days  been  mine ;  now  that 
mysterious  '  something'  was  achieved,  and  I  was 
about  to  be  made  a  V.C.  before  that  vast  multi- 
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tude,  and  more  than  all,  beneath  the  soft  kind 
eyes  of  one  who  loved  me  more  than  all  the 
world. 

'  Who  the  dooce  is  that  handsome  woman,  on 

whom '  (I  failed  to  catch  the  name)  '  of  ours  is 

so  devilish  spooney  ?'  I  heard  one  tall  Plunger,  in 
a  marvellously  new  panoply,  lisp  to  another,  as  he 
checked  his  beautiful  black  horse  for  a  moment  in 
passing. 

'  What !  can  it  be  possible  you  don't  know?  It 
is  the  talk  of  all  town,'  replied  the  other,  laughing, 
and  in  a  low  tone ;  '  she  is  Lady  Aberconway, 
old  Potter  sleigh's  wife  —  a  more  ill-mated  pair 
don't  exist  in  Europe,  by  Jove  !' 

'  So  she  has  found  consolation  ?' 

'  Eather.' 

And  the  two  glittering  warriors  with  black 
boots,  shining  breastplates,  and  fly-away  whiskers, 
winked  to  each  other  knowingly,  and  separated. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  they  had  indicated. 
Close  by  me  an  officer  of  the  Oxford  Blues,  with  his 
horse  reined  in  close  to  the  stand,  was  engaged  in 
a  conversation,  by  turns  gay  and  animated,  or 
low  and  confidential,  with  —  Estelle  !  She  was 
seated  near  her  mother,  Lady  Nasebj^,  who  looked 
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as  impassible  and  passionless  as  ever,  with  her 
cold  and  imperious  dignity  of  face  and  manner, 
and  her  odious  white  shock,  now  somewhat  aged 
and  wheezy,  in  her  lap. 

*  Love,'  it  is  said,  'is  hard  as  any  snake  to  kill.' 
Perhaps  so;  hut  I  could  regard  her  daughter  now 
without  any  special  throb  of  my  pulse,  or  thrill  in 
my  heart. 

Still  I  could  not  but  confess  that  her  high 
class  of  beauty,  in  style,  polish,  and  finish,  was 
wonderful,  and  when  in  repose,  cold  and  aristo- 
cratic to  a  degree.  She  had  achieved  already 
that  which  has  been  justly  described  as  '  that 
queenly  standard  women  so  often  attain  after 
marriage,  while  losing  none  of  their  early  charms,' 
unless  I  except  a  little  heartless  flippancy  of  man- 
ner in  the  conversation,  which,  as  I  was  pressed 
near  her  by  the  crowd,  I  was  compelled  to  over- 
hear. 

Her  toilette  was  as  perfect  as  lace,  tulle,  and 
flowers  could  make  it. 

How  often  had  I  gazed  tenderly  and  passion- 
ately on  that  face,  so  false  and  yet  so  fair,  and 
kissed  it  on  lips,  and  eyes,  and  cheek !  and  now 
it  was  turned,  smilingly,  laughingly,  and,  I  am 
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sorry  to  add,  lovingly,  to  the  boyish  and  insipid 
face  of  that  long-legged,  curled,  and  pomatumed 
Guardsman,  who  had  '  never  set  a  squadron  in 
the  field,'  nor  smelt  powder  elsewhere  than  at 
Wormwood  Scrubs  or  Bushey  Park. 

I  turned  from  her  with  something  of  sublime 
contempt,  and  yet,  odd  to  say,  I  felt  a  nervous 
twinge,  as  if  in  the  arm  that  was  now  no  longer 
in  my  sleeve,  when  her  voice  reached  me ;  but 
after  all  that  had  come  and  gone,  that  voice  could 
find  no  echo  now  in  my  heart.  Sweetly  modu- 
lated it  was  still,  but  seemed  to  me  only  ^  low  and 
clear  as  the  song  of  a  snake-charmer.' 

*  It  will  be  the  ball  of  the  season — you  will  be 
there,  of  course  ?'  she  asked. 

*  Only  if  you  go,  Lady  Aberconway — not  un- 
less,' replied  the  trooper  in  a  low  tone;  'what  or 
who  else  should  take  me  there  ?' 

*  So  they  have  made  your  uncle  a  K.C.B.' 
*Yes — and  somebody  is  going  to  marry  him 

on  Tuesday  at  eleven  in  Hanover-square.' 

'  And  your  brother  is  coming  up  for  his  little 

exam.  I  have  heard  also.' 

'  Yes — at  Woolwich.    The  idea  of  any  fellow 

fancying  the  Artillery !' 
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'Is  he  handsome — is  he  anything  like  youV 
Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  these  im- 
portant queries,  she  suddenly  said,  '  Gracious, 
mamma,  there  is  another  poor  creature  without 
an  arm  ! ' 

'Poor  deyvil — so  there  is,'  drawled  her  male 
friend,  and  then  I  knew  by  these  flattering  remarks 
that  their  august  regards  were  turned  on  me ; 
but  my  bushy  Crimean  beard,  my  empty  sleeve, 
and,  as  yet,  rather  pale  cheek,  and  moreover  my 
face  being  half  averted,  prevented  Estelle  from 
recognising  me ;  or  it  might  be,  that  I  dwelt 
but  little  in  her  memory. 

'  What  is  that  officer's  regiment  ?'  she  asked*, 
adding  doubtfully,  '  he  is  an  officer,  isn't  he — but 
his  uniform  is  deplorable  !' 

'  Twenty- third — Welsh  Fusileers.' 

'Ah,  indeed!' 

I  now  turned  fully  round  •  for  a  moment  our 
eyes  met,  and  then  I  moved  back  to  where  Wini- 
fred sat.  Estelle  eyed  me  keenly  enough  now, 
and  fanned  herself,  as  I  thought,  with  a  little  air 
of  vexation,  from  time  to  time.  Yet  that  was 
not  flattering;  for  I  knew  that  though  a  woman 
may  forget,  she  does  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
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forgotten,  or  that  even  when  flirting  with  another, 
her  empire  over  an  old  lover's  heart  is  at  an 
end. 

She  had  deteriorated  in  style,  and  her  tone 
of  flippancy  was  not  that  of  the  Estelle  I  had 
once  loved ;  and  as  for  the  boy  Guardsman,  with 
whom  gossip  was  already  linking  her  name,  poor 
fool !  his  love  for  her  and  her  extravagance  soon 
ruined  him.  Bills  were  dishonoured  thick  and 
threefold ;  cent-per-cent,  London  and  Judea  be- 
tween them  cleaned  him  out.  A  meeting  of  the 
Guards'  Club  passed  such  resolutions  that  he  was 
compelled  to  begin  the  sliding  scale — from  'the 
Guards  to  Line,  and  from  thence  to  the  devil,' 
as  the  phrase  is  —  and  to  recruiting  for  H.  M. 
2nd  West  India  Regiment  in  Sierra  Leone,  where 
drink  and  fever  finished  him ;  and  he  lies  now 
by  the  bank  of  the  Bunce  river,  as  completely 
forgotten  by  Estelle  as  if  he  never  had  been. 

'  Do  you  see  who  is  there,  Harry  ?'  asked 
Winifred,  with  a  rather  agitated  voice. 

'  Yes  ;  what  of  it,  little  one  ?' 

'  Only  that  I— hate  her  !' 

'Why?' 

'  For  her  treatment  of  you.' 
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'How  odd!'  said  I,  laughing;  'had  it  been 
otherwise,  Winny,  we  should  not  have  had  our 
delightful  little  trip  to  Brighton.  Think  of  that, 
my  British  matron  !' 

'  I  am  not  a  matron  yet,  but  only  your  bride ; 
the  honeymoon  is  not  yet  over,  sir.' 

'  Thank  God  you  are  so,  darling !  What  an 
escape  I  have  had  from  being  in  old  Pottersleigh's 
place !  But  there  sound  the  trumpets,  and  I 
must  fall  in — fall  in  for  the  last  time.' 

And  as  drum  and  bugle  sounded  on  all  sides, 
and  the  arms  flashed  in  the  sunshine  when  the 
order  was  given  to  '  shoulder,'  a  brightness  seemed 
to  pass  over  all  the  eyes  and  expectant  faces  ill 
the  grand  stand.  The  Queen  had  come,  and  all 
that  passed  subsequently  was  like  a  dream  to  me 
then,  and  is  more  so  now. 

The  sixty-two  officers  and  men  who  were  to 
receive  the  cross  (and  twelve  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  navy)  were  all,  irrespective  of  rank,  mar- 
shalled according  to  the  number  of  their  regiment 
under  Lieutenant  John  Knox  of  the  Rifles,  who, 
like  myself,  had  an  empty  sleeve.  The  braided 
breast  of  his  dark-green  uniform  seemed  ablaze 
with  medals,  for  he  had   been  with  the  ladder 
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party  in  the  attack  on  the  Redan,  where  he  lost  an 
arm  by  a  grape-shot. 

There  were  but  two  officers  of  the  23rd  to  win 
the  decoration,  and  we  were  posted  between  two 
privates  of  the  19th,  and  two  of  the  34th ;  but  all 
passed  the  royal  stand  in  single  file.  I  had  never 
seen  the  Queen  hitherto,  and  suddenly  I  found  my- 
self before  her — a  smiling-faced,  graceful,  though 
stout  little  lady,  in  a  low  hat,  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  plume,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  tunic  and 
blue  skirt ;  and  I  certainly  felt  my  heart  vibrate, 
as  with  her  own  hands  she  pinned  the  decoration 
on  my  breast — vibrate  with  a  flush  of  pride  and 
joy  only  to  be  felt  at  such  a  time  and  at  such  a 
ceremony ;  and  yet  amid  it  all  I  thought  of  the 
dear  little  wife  who,  with  her  eyes  dim  with  tears 
of  happiness,  was  watching  me. 

I  then  passed  on,  giving  place  to  a  lame  pri- 
vate of  the  34th  Foot,  the  Prince  Consort  saluting 
each  recipient  as  they  passed  him — many  slowly, 
painfully,  and  with  difficulty ;  for  some  poor 
maimed  and  haggard-faced  fellows  were  hobbling 
on  sticks  and  crutches,  and  some,  like  the  gallant 
Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  who  had  lost  both  legs. 
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were  wheeled  to  the  very  feet   of  the  Queen  in 
bath-chairs. 

At  last  all  was  over — this  closing  episode  of 
our  war  in  the  Crimea ;  and  as  we  drove  from  the 
crowded  park  to  get  the  train  for  Brighton — the 
honeymoon  was  not  yet  finished — I  had  forgotten 
all  about  Estelle  and  her  Plunger;  and  I  thanked 
God  in  my  heart  that  I  was  not  lying  where  so 
many  lay  in  the  land  we  had  left,  and  for  the 
tender  and  true-hearted  wife  He  had  given  me,  as 
I  laughingly  hung  round  her  pretty  neck  the  black- 
iron  order  of  valour — the  Victoria  Cross. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  that  auspi- 
cious day. 

And  now,  as  I  write  these  closing  lines,  I  can  see, 
through  the  lozenged  and  mullioned  windows  of 
the  library,  the  old  woods  of  Craigaderyn  tossing 
their  leafy  branches  on  the  evening  wind,  and  the 
sunset  lingering  redly  on  the  lofty  peaks  of  Snow- 
don  and  Carneydd  Llewellyn. 

Old  Sir  Madoc — too  old  now  to  back  even  his 
most  favourite  hunter — is  sitting  yonder  in  the 
sunshine,  looking  dreamily  down  the  far-stretch- 
ing vista  of  the  chase  to  where  the  bright  sea  is 
rippling  in  the  distance. 
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The  flowers  are  blooming  as  gaily  on  the  ter- 
race as  they  did  on  the  day  of  Dora's  fete,  and  she 
has  long  been  Aimt  Vaughan  ;  for  at  Craigaderyn 
there  are  little  ones  now — a  violet-eyed  Winifred, 
who  scampers  through  the  park  on  a  Welsh  pony ;  a 
dark-haired  Madoc,  who  can  almost  handle  a  gun  ; 
and  a  golden-curled  Harry  to  run  after  the  tossing 
leaves,  to  shout  to  the  deer  and  hare  as  they  lurk 
among  the  fern ;  to  seek  for  birds'  nests  among 
the  shrubbery ;  to  grab  at  the  gold  fish  in  the 
fountain  with  his  fat  little  fists  ;  to  clamber  about 
Sir  Madoc's  chair  and  knees ;  to  ride  on  the  backs 
of  Owen  Gwyllim  and  old  Corporal  Mulligan,  and 
in  whom  we  see  mamma's  eyes,  papa's  expression 
— nods,  winks,  and  blinks,  and  so  forth,  all  so 
exactly  reproduced  and  blended,  that  our  best 
friends  don't  know  which  of  us  he  most  re- 
sembles ;  so  '  Time,  the  avenger'  of  all  things, 
has  brought  nothing  but  joy  and  happiness  to 
us  at  Craigaderyn. 


THE  END. 
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